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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Mean  Time. 

Full  M(>on,.....Tues.  4.  8  m.  i>ast  8  after. 
l.ast  Quarter,.. WeU.  1 2.  I  —  —  4  after. 

New  Moon,... Wed.  19.  20  -  6  morn. 

First  Quarter, .Wed.  26. 17  ■■■■■■  7  morn. 


Co  CorrrKpontrrnti^. 


WE  shall  this  month  be  very  brief  with  our  numerous  friends  and  Correspondents.  The  foilowiiif; 
arlicies  are  destined  for  insertion  in  our  June  Number,— or  as  soon  after  as  possible: — **  On  the  StsU' 
of  AmcricB* —  “  Ebeii.  Anderson’s"  admirable  and  humorous  visit  to  •*  Edmonton  Pair"— “  Wkat  shall 
1  write  ?■— “  The  Spriiijt  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House"— “  On  Auto-Biography"— Horse  Stsnilcs"— 
<*  Attitudes.  Musinf^  and  ReCTOs})ects" — **  Scottish  Literature,  No.  I.”  (me  author  should  send  us 
Nu  II.  without  dclayi— “  Characters  omitted  by  Crabbe,  No.  II." — **  A  JL^^d  of  the  Bell  Rock"— 
“  Reininisencesof  Auhl  Litfigsyne,  No.  II."— Schir  Rydiarde  Schawe"— and  the  Review  of  Mr  Cun¬ 
ningham's  “  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell." 

We  liave  not  yet  had  leisure  to  peruse  **  Verses  written  on  Arthur  Seat ;  a  Dream,  dtc.  &c."— Ahijah. 
nr  the  Desolation  of  Palestine"— t^ether  with  an  array  of  other  Articles  just  received,  and  which  will 
be  duly  and  respectfully  attended  t^  Those  who  write  for  us  no  doubt  desire  our  success,  as  well  as 
their  own  fame,  and  merit  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  Actuated  by  this  principle,  therefore, 
and  pleased  beyond  ex|>ression,  by  observing  the  great  improvement,  and  the  more  elevated  and  sus 
tained  tone  of  our  Comupoadents  in  general,  we  shall  not  this  month  particulariae  a  single  instance  in 
which  we  have  been  comi^led  to  exercise  tltat  privilege  abhorred  by  aU  good  Catholics;  we  mean  the 
VETO  I  ^  j  9 
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niK  FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL.  BY  THE 

AUTHOR  OF  ‘^WAVERLEY,  KENIL¬ 
WORTH,”  &C.  IN  THREE  VOLS. 

hoinruroh:  constable  and  co. 

W]:  despair  of  being  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  our  readers  even  a  faint  im¬ 
pression  of  the  delight  which  we  have 
experienced  in  iperusing  The  For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel,*  a  work  which,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  destined 
lo  hold  a  rank  co-ordinate  with  Wa- 
verley.  Old  Mortality,  or  indeed  the 
haji])iest  efforts  of  this  rare  and  un¬ 
rivalled  genius.  By  some,  “  The 
Pirate”  was  considered  as  a  failure, 
more,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  unexplored  and  unknown  scene 
where  the  action  and  the  plot  are 
lai<l,  than  from  any  decay  of  strength, 
or  abatement  of  power,  in  the  Great 
ICnchanter,  who  peoples  every  re- 
j^ion  of  Fiction, — from  the  gay,  re- 
'^I'lendent,  and  gorgeous  realms  of 
chivalrous  romance,  to  the  common 
novel  of  every-day  life, — with  the 
delightful  creations  of  his  unwearied 
aiid  exhaustless  fancy.  That  match- 
h  ss  fertility  of  invention,  which  ima- 
i;ined  the  character  of  Magnus  Troil, 
and  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  and 
•lack  Bunco,  and  the  scene  of  the 
election  of  aleader  by  the  Buccaneers, 
— which  dung  such  unspeakablypure 
and  spiritualized  ingrecUents  into  the 
composition  of  Minna,  and  made 
Brenda  Troil  all  that  is  affectionate, 
lovely,  and  desirable,  in  woman, — 
could  not  have  been  impaired  in  its 
native  energy,  or  enfeebled  in  its 
actual  exertion.  But  although  ur 


did  by  no  means  coincide  in  the 
opinion  which  placed  **  The  Pirate” 
as  the  counterpart  of  The  Monas¬ 
tery,”  and  r^arded  both  as  the  least 
successful  or  skilful  of  the  author’s 
works,  we  confidently  venture  to 
predict,  that,  after  perusing  “  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  even  those  fasti¬ 
dious  individuals  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  and  whom  the  very  richness 
of  the  author’s  intellectual  and  ima¬ 
ginative  resources  have  led  to  un¬ 
dervalue  and  even  despise  common 
displays,  will  be  the  first  delight¬ 
edly  to  exclaim  that  Richaa!^  is 
himself  again,”  and  that,  like  Vir¬ 
gil’s  fame,  **  viret  acquirii  eundo.*’ 
There  are  indeed  some  points  in  the 
performance  before  us,  in  which  it 
will  be  perhaps  allowed  to  transcend 
all  its  kiifdred  predecessors — not  ex¬ 
cepting  Waverley  itself.  To  many 
serious  and  intelligent  persons,  Old 
Mortality  gave  great,  and,  in  some 
instances,  just  offence  ;  because  the 
heroic  Covenanters  had  been  drawn, 
certainly  with  no  friendly  hand  in 
general,  and,  in  not  a  few  instan¬ 
ces,  in  violation  of  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  to  the  majority  of  ordinary 
readers  (the  whole  world  cannot  be 
imaginative,  and  full  of  poetic  fer¬ 
vor  and  sensibility,)  whose  minds 
are  more  effectually  inffueuced  bjr 
realities”  than  “  imaginations, 
and  whose  libraries  cannot  boast 
those  treasures  of  chivalrous  l^re  for 
which  Don  Quixotte’s  has  aci^uircil 
more  distinction  than  that  of  the  first 
member  of  the  Roxburghc  Club,— 
the  splendid  pageants  in  Ivanhoe 
and  Kenilwortii,  matchlessly  as  they 
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arc  pot  up  and  describetl,  appear 
nearly  in  tne  same  light  as  the  amu¬ 
sing  distortions  and  deformities  of  a 
magic  lanthorn,  which  arrest  atten¬ 
tion  only  because  they  are  hideous, 
and  tickle  our  fancy  chiefly  because 
“  they  imitate  humanity  so  abomi¬ 
nably.’*  It  is  in  transferring  to  his 
canvass  the  veritable  characters  of 
history,  shaded,  softened,  relieved, 
and  harmonized  by  a  pencil,  every 
touch  of  which  is  pregnant  with 
grace  and  expression,  tnat  our  author 
excels  all  other  writers  of  fiction. 
Even  in  “  The  Monastery”  we  have 
some  of  this  painting — in  “  The  Ab- 
lH)t,”  more.  “  Ivanhoe,”  amidst  all 
its  tilts,  tournaments,  and  gorgeous 
displays,  gives  us  back  many  of  those 
enduring  impressions  associated  with 
a  gay  and  brilliant  era,  when  Ro¬ 
mance  was  History,  and  History 
Romance  ; — while  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Leicester,  Raleigh,  Surry,  and  others, 
form  the  master-charm  of  Kenil¬ 
worth.”  “  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel” 
is  one  great  historical  picture,  impart¬ 
ing  a  truer  and  juster  notion  of  the 
most  interesting  period  perhaps  in 
English  story,  than  is  to  be  formed 
from  all  the  Histories  that  have  been, 
or  ever  will  be  written  on  the  subject. 
Hut  while  Fiction  has  invested,  with 
her  peculiar  enchantments  and  em¬ 
bellishments,  the  characters  who  fi¬ 
gured  at  the  periotl  when  the  action 
is  sup|)osed  to  have  happened,  the 
truth  of  history  is  not  sacrificed,  nor 
probability  violated,  by  incidents  or 
conduct  abhorrent  to  our  received 
knowledge  of  the  times,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  for  which  they  were  celebra¬ 
ted.  In  truth,  the  future  historian 
will  resort  to  “  The  Fortunes  of  Ni¬ 
gel”  for  a  faithful,  honest,  and  pene¬ 
trating  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  mix¬ 
ed  and  difficult  characters  in  all  his¬ 
tory — we  mean  James  I.  of  England. 
Now  this  we  conceive  to  be  tlie  infal¬ 
lible  criterion  of  talents  of  the  first 
order  in  this  department  of  writing. 
Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  studieil 
the  History  of  England  in  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare — the  finest  compliment, 
if  the  statement  be  true,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is,  that  w’as  ever  paid  to  the 
immortal  Bard  of  Avon ;  and  it  is  not 
asserting  too  much,  that  the  future 
historian  of  Great  Britain,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Scotland,  will  be  comjiclleil 
to  bold  up  the  torch  of  Romance  to 
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light  him  on  his  intricate  and  tortu¬ 
ous  way,  to  the  discovery  of  histori¬ 
cal  truth.  But  vre  must  aUndon 
generalities,  and,  without  farther 
proem,  plunge  “  in  medias  res.**  i 

The  story  commences  with  a  de-  | 
scription  of  the  London  shops,  and 
London  apprentice^  subsequent  to 
the  accession  of  James  VI.,  and  of 
the  desperate  riots  which  often  arose 
between  them  and  the  Templars, 
when  any  youths  connected  wim  the 
aristocracy  conceived  themselves  in¬ 
sulted.  We  are  also  introduced  to  a 
worthy  countryman.  Master  David 
Ramsay,  originally  from  the  good 
town  of  Dalkeith,  but  who,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  since,  had  emigrated  south¬ 
ward,  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune. 
David  was  by  profession  a  horologer, 
or,  to  speak  scientifically,  a  chrono¬ 
meter-maker  ;  a  man  deeply  versed  in, 
and  intensely  devoted  to  tne  sciences 
of  number  and  quantity,  and  much 
more  neglectful  of  his  secular  con¬ 
cerns  than  his  countrymen  are  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be.  The  world, 
however,  smiled  upon  honest  David. 

He  became  a  thriving  citizen — ^had  a 
shop,  stocked  with  time-pieces  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts — two  apprentices,  Jenkin 
Vincent  (familiarly  called  Jin  Vin) 
and  Frank  Tunstall,  whose  business 
it  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  period,  to  salute  every  passenger 
with  the  incessant  cry,  ‘‘  What  d  ye 
lack  ?” — and  withal,  a  very  beauti-  • 
ful,  modest,  and  somewhat  romantic 
daughter,  of  whom  the  reader  will 
hear  more  by  and  by.  To  the  other 
dignities  of  honest  David,  for  which 
he  had  reason  to  bless  Napier’s  bones, 
was  added  that  of  Constructor  of 
Horologes  to  his  Most  Sacred  Ma¬ 
jesty  James  I.” 

The  ’prentices  had  not  been  long 
in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation, 
when  they  espied  a  long,  raw-boued 
Scot,  whom  they  forthwith  assailed 
with  the  coarse  waggery  and  abuse 
peculiar  to  their  class,  and  envenom¬ 
ed,  too,  by  the  general  hatred  then 
entertained  against  the  Scots, — an¬ 
cient  antipathies  being  still  deep- 
rooted,  and  rather  embittered  than 
allayed  by  the  recent  union  of  the 
crow’ns,  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
whole  l^ions  of  the  enterprising  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  North.  Poor  Sawney,  or 
tiockey,  as  h«  was  then  called,  is 
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iiiarketl  out  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  bro-  had  come  to  London, — though  he 
ki  ll  pate,  and  the  usual  cry  of  “  'pren-  had  never  before  been  able  to  discover 
tii’cs,  ’prentices — clubs,  clubs  :  *  re-  his  retreat, — availed  liiinself  of  the 
soiiiuleil  with  potent  effect  on  every  ‘opportunity  chance  threw  in  his  way 
5i(le.  rhe  single  Scot  is  assailed  by  to  And  out  the  young  lord,  and  offer 
a  whole  host ;  but  the  generous  ap-  him  his  influence  in  attaining  the 
prentices  who  had  raised  the  rout,  object  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
hi  eing  such  numbers  ^uring  in  from  family  and  name,  llichie,  after  be- 
all  sides  against  a  single  man,  in-  ing  absent  a  whole  night,  returned 
siantly  made  common  cause  with  to  his  impatient  master, 
tluir  antagonist,  who,  nothing  apal-  But  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
li  d  by  the  **  fearful  odds,”  fought  reader  wherefore  the  serving  -  man 
manfully,  till  an  unlucky  blow  on  had  been  sent  abroad.  Lord  Nigel, 
his  (hinder-head  brought  him  to  the  educated  at  Leyden,  and  by  nature 
earth  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  In  reserved  and  distant,  had  few  friends, 
this  condition  he  was  carried  into  the  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  eti- 
house  of  David  Ramsay,  and  an  apo-  quette  of  a  court.  He  could,  there- 
thi’cary  sent  for,  to  perform  the  need-  fore,  devise  no  better  means  of  attain- 
ful  operation  of  breathing  a  vein.  The  ing  his  object — the  presentation  of 
Mounded  Scot  regains  the  use  of  his  his  memorial  to  the  King — (who,  by 
i’.u  ulties,  at  the  expence  of  a  little  the  bye,  like  all  men  in  debt,  mortally 
blood ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  abhorred  duns) — than  committing 
l  iri  unilocution,  and  some  embellish-  it  to  his  worthy  servant  and  follow- 
men  t,  announces  himself  as  Richie  er,  Moniplies,  the  son  of  a  fleshcr  at 
.Monijdies,  the  sole  and  only  follower  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
of  Mr  Nigel  Olifaunt,  otherwise  Lord  to  use  his  own  phrase,  banged  right 
Nigel,  lieir  and  representative  of  the  before  the  King,  just  as  he  mounted 
aiuicnt  house  of  (ilenvarloch,  that  (to  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
stood  by  king  and  country  five  hun-  of  which  tmusement,  though  one  of 
drod  years.”  This  information,  how-  the  worst  horsemen,  and  most  arrant 
I  ver,  is  wrung  from  him  with  much  cowards  on  earth,  he  was  immotler- 
difficulty,  by  the  interrogatory  per-  ately  fond)  and  crammed  the  sifflica- 
iinacity  of  a  visitor  of  David  Ram-  tion  into  his  hand.”  This  was  taking 
say's,  when  Richie  had  been  brought  the  bull  by  the  horns  with  a  ven- 
in  insensible,  after  the  ’prentices  had  geance  ;  nor  ncM  we  wonder  that 
gi'  eu  biiii  his  quietus,  and  who  is  no  James  dashed  the  sifflicatiori”  to 
less  a  personage  than  Master  George  the  earth ;  especially  when  we  add, 
'leriot,  goldsmith  to  his  most  Sacred  that  Moniplies  had  taken  care  to  give 
Majesty  King  James.  precedence  for  a  bit  “  sifflication” 

The  young  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  of  his  own,  craving  the  payment  of 
this  time  living  in  the  closest  re-  fifteen  merks  or  thereby,  due  by  his 
tireinent  at  the  house  of  one  Christie,  Majesty’s  late  gracious  mother  to  the 
a  ship-chandler  and  countryman,  honourable  house  of  (.’astle  (’ollop, 
and  had  come  to  London  to  present  vreel  kenn’d  at  the  West  Port  of 
a  incinorial  and  supplication  to  the  Edinburgh.” 

King,  for  payment  of  monies  ad-  On  the  day  following  the  adven- 
vanced  by  his  father  Lord  Glenvar-  ture  with  Moniplies,  George  I  leriot 
loch,  to  his  Majesty  in  his  distress,  waits  on  the  young  Lord  Nigel,  by 
without  which  his  paternal  estates  whom  he  is  very  coolly  received, 
must  go  to  the  hammer,  in  order  to  but,  nothing  disconcerteil,  perse- 
pay  off  some  pressing  incumbrances,  veres  in  his  benevolent  object,  name-. 
I’o  account  for  Heriot’s  anxiety  to  ly,  to  get  King  James  to  listen  to 
karn  the  residence  of  Lord  Glenvar-  reason,  and  grant  an  order  on  the 
locli,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  Scotch  Exchequer  for  the  sum  due 
*‘is  father,  the  late  lord  of  that  name,  to  the  late  Lord  Glenvarloch.  He- 
iiad  l)een  Ilcriot’s  early  patron ;  and  riot  lays  the  true  state  of  the  case 
the  grateful  jeweller,  aware  of  the  before  the  young  lord,  shows  him, 
embarrassments  of  the  son  of  his  that  those  who  held  bonds  of  mort- 
1h  iictactor,  of  the  large  debt  due  to  gage  over  his  estate  were  merely  the 
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-Bjii  aiqiTqjnviadun  isoiii  aqi  qiLw  ‘aiqaia  j  uoqiA  pun — ii  m  ipnajq  MBjp  iomn;.> 
piBS  „‘aiajduioa  si  uioa  jo  a[Bi  aq^,  I — luauiap  Xui  lou  si  ‘Suiiunmj-XB]d  pm: 

•Xiipjoui  JO  suouna  siq  qwoj  ‘Suiaaip  ‘Suijaquinqa  siip  ing  •jaqiiA 

ipiap  Diqapj  •  qaiqM  qiiM  uorepajd  snoni  jo  uopp^ojap  aqi  oi  s^Botls  itiqi  imui  Auo 
-iliunsajd  aqi  ib  pappu  XjqiSnojoqi  avou  qipu  qsiqs  b  3ai8  jo  aifni  piM  j  pim  ‘Xv 
‘pjoj  i^unoX  dip  pics  aauis  sainuiiu  OAq  ‘oui  puiqaq  iiq  aaM  n  qinii  iqSfuuAioi) 
IBOJlf  08  SBAV  Xjjnq  jnoX  uaq.vi  ‘noX  sdaoq  dABoj  pinoqs  j  qSnoqi  uoao  ‘puoj  uiipjo} 
|iAap  aqi  iBq.iA  jo — iqSpM  ui  8iiiiuba\  b  ui  uib  i  uaqAi  ‘Xjiunoa  aAiiBU  Xui  o)  jo 
Xaqi  ajB  jo — iqSu  \\o  li  8|  „  -Xaiuna  ‘jajsitui  Xui  oi  pjo.w  apn5?  Xiu  aAiii  ura  | 
-aB  isoupn  aqi  qiiM  ‘aaaid  Xq  aaaid  ‘joao  ‘imuad  piAv  aauaiasuoa  uaaqijou  Xui  sb  jbj 
PJ01  aiqaig  qaiqAi  ‘purnj  siq  ojui  ppjf  sn  uuui-Jj’uLuas  b  jo  sapnp  aqi  poqaiajis 
intl  oq  ‘■iiufXits  og  ^/Xaujnof  juoX  XikI  oabij  j — uoAO-ssitd  b  ai]  icqi  io|  ukj 
OI  CT  ajaq  pun  ‘aiutui  s^pofj  b  oS  Xq.u  *o3  Jaumu  oqi  jo  XqwoAv  jibui  sba\  j  udABaq  o} 
spaou  isnui  noX  aauis  piu»— joquBj  ou  ajni  iista\  j  puB  ‘ubikiodjiI  b  jo  apiq  b  ‘o(j  Xmu 
-im  pM)ii  Xui  asnqB  inq  }  suoshoj  un?ijaa  ii  ‘iu«  j  •Xjanb  anoX  jo  laoiland  aqj  ua'i 
JOJ  ‘jBj  snqi  noX  ipiAv  aujoq  aABq  f  „  j  „  ‘jaMopoj  aqi  ixiijiloj  ^/pjoi  Xjv  „ 
‘jDlsuiu  siq  piBS  ^,‘qBjJw  ‘noX  ^jbji  „  ‘os  op  oi  apnoji  auios  iniq  isoa  ii  ‘auiBq>; 

»•«•••  P^  luauquasaj  ixiMiaq  ‘qgnoqi  ‘iIujqJfnB[ 

jj*ajq  Xui  iii  irciu  qaoiJBAuagj  pjoq  piBs  ,^,jpqi  ‘uriiand  jo 
paiiinj  B  MBS  jaAau  j  ‘pad  puu  ssojo  jo  UBisiaojd  pauani  lou  ajB  noX  ‘Xq.w  „ 
ino  iJOUBOia  lou  sum  aq  ji  pirc  i  pBii  aqi  oui 

q^Inojqi  ouioa  uiiq  mbs  f  'Xqajaip  jo  iins  lou  saop  ii  ajns  uib  j  joj— d|qspj(>i 
Sipunoil  aAi|  JO  jaubui  b— iiiBidra  SupuBj  jnoX  siins  ‘sasnoq-Xnid  pur  su.iaabi  jo 
aqi  ipiAv  iqliluojoqM  ucaui  j  uiiq — jOAnaq  l^upunuq  puw  ‘Suiipnqs-pjBa  pun  ‘i>iuaa|i* 
siq  ui  jaipnaj  s^'jfaoa  atp  put?  ‘la^quop  siqi  i^uiqi  noX  op  mq  (i  pJOA\  aip  pojai 
lOApA  uosuiua  aip  qiiM  UBUia]iuaiI  suiqirq  -in  oq  uaqAv  iraqi  Xiui8ip  poqajnjs  ojoui 
ilunoX  japuoX  uiojj  uim  oi  ‘Xjmiipjo  auiBs  qiiAV  -Jiooi  aiqaig  pip  jaAOu)  ‘Xii]uunq  ipi't 
IBqi  IB  ‘pasBoid  SBM  diqspjo]  jnoX  Xnpaai  ii  ijBdds  i — pjoi  Xui  ‘laoAv  " 

-saX  inq  kba\  i|  •spjOM  Xjoa  umo  jpqi  ,/li  '^ib.xIs' 

iioAO  ajB  asaqi,,  ijaismii  siq  uo  ^upaip  noX  uioqM  oi  jaquiauiaj  Xpio — puiiiunoi 
-UI  SBA\  aq  qafq  w  umd  aqi  jo  nopi  Xuo  ino  >|Bads  „  i  iai?ij»j  pins  ais  ‘oi  o;) ,, 
iluiAuq  UIOJJ  luiq  paiuaAOjd  ‘Supaaj  jo  ^/li  ino<iB  ojoui 

ssauiunp  siq  sb  ipM  sb  ‘3uuniaai  jo  oaoj  ou  os  pin?  ‘aauaps  ui  ojniJiKlap  jo  aoiioo 
pjniBU  asoqAv  ‘aiqaig  injiajauiun  aqi  piBs  -p  Xui  OABq  am  laj  ‘lou  ji — jaiiBojaq  pm: 

Xui  ‘X«s  Xaqi  lBqA\  isnf  si  mqx  noX  joj  jauaq  aqi  ‘a\ou'|  ]  iqlJ'nB  joj 


D 


Xui  P««  papuojtfo  A'liBnbff 

aq  o»  «uip»p  iBnbaun  8}  %i  „  ‘oiisdiuop 
siq  pafidai  ^  ‘moABj  iapufi  „ 

*Xlu8ire 

^jd)8vui  8iq  pnw  4*1  mrJtra  ‘mou  moh 

,^*d3Ud8 

-aid  Hal  Hq  Mireua^uncx)  jo  umo  ^ouireo  i 
SB  qans  aJB  suoijiKinjoo  Sjdiqspooi  xnoX  „ 

h»iidjuojq  »moFH  Pl^  4t1“®l  M 
1.  tti  pogsijBS  Xipinjnui  are  om  ji 
tjl  joj'aq  awqj  uno  uosnai  req^ „  i 

pjol  P!»8  *»<J  ^P^  ” 

,j*vrcd  jsnux 

9/k  Ss^pquaAa^i  •opts  Xin  uo  poAJOsdp 
-im  jCbm  ou  ui  puB  ‘qanui  os  Xbs  Xjqiui 
-nq  qijM  Xbui  i  Ji  ‘jiasjno^  oj  aiqBjnouoq 
SI  req  'iv  auop  OABq  noX  ‘aui  ui  ^siuj  JtioX 
SuireiDopui,,  pres  ^^‘pjoi  Xj^  „ 

jj*sopudBO  uuiaios  jnoX 
qiiAv  aui  on^Bid  oi  uosnai  jo  ;no  X^b^oj 
s]  q  *11®  30  paniBA  jsoui  aqj 

iisaijsip  Aui  ui  aui  Xq  poojs  ^Bqj  JOMonoj 

{lyqquj  aqj  ppq  ppiOAi  j  ^uaui-SuLuas 

Xjuawi  I  peq  ;Bq;  ‘qSnouo  ip^  mou^ 
i  a>udnBtl  Xui  a}(OAoad  o)  ireqj  pua 
joqioou  %\  STjq  JO  „  piBS  qsBJj 

sjm  IP  JO  SinuBOui  aqj  si  jnqM  ‘mo>i  ,, 

^•sdonoD  qiiAv  XoBimiui  jirejs 
>uoo  B  pBq  ajn  Xui  q^nojqj  jou  3ABq  { 
‘ipis  s^jaqsap  b  jb  paaq  sbm  l  qSnoqj  ‘aoj 
i  ji  01  pasn  VOS  auios  ui  9up(|  ‘os  ajoui 
ao  ‘diqspjoi  moX  SB  Xhub||b9  sb  pa.UBjs 
aABq  ppoa  j  ‘isjbm  oj  auioa  isreM  aqj  pBq 
‘s?fuiqpui  „  i  oiqoiH  PI®^  j/sti  pavBd 
a.vBq  jdAou  ppoqs‘pjo|  Xui  ‘XiisjaApy,, 

*)UBAia8  puB  ja^sBui  uadM) 
-aq  amp  uapp  aip  ui  pajsixa  oabij 
oi  siBaddB  qaiqM  puB  ‘X|pno|  os  sasiS 
-0|na  vBMais  pwoK)(3  qaiqAi  ^/;uBq 
-luiBj  „  ^Bqj  saqqduiaxa  ^  ^ubiu-9ui 
-Ajas  B  ui  qSnoua  iBjnSuis  'sapqBnb 
iaqio  Suomy  ’loquiB  jno  jo  spio*ii 
aiqdBiS  X|qB|uuTui  aq;  ui  ^ja:|SBiu  siq 
uo  saqdiiioi^  Xq  paAio^saq  axTvaaj  aq^ 
aAiS  isnui  aAi  ^nq — ^uauiaaunouuB  aq^ 
ipi.w  qaujjsjapunq;  sb*%i  ja^SBUi  sm 
•Xjiunoa  aApBu  siq  o^  Suiuitvaj  puB 
‘aaiAias  siq  Siipjmb  X|a)Bipauiuii  jo 
uopua^ui  siq  aaimoiiuB  o^  ‘ja;sBui*sni 
aiojaq  jwjBaddB  Xpiappns  's^uauui®d 
-B  snoiDBds  puB  ^uBSap  ajoui  jo  jps 
-luiq  passassod  psq  'ja|puBqa-diqs  aqi 
s^apsuq^  UI  ^Ba^aj  a|qmnq  siq  Sui 
-uopuBqB  ‘aq  ^Bq^  puB  ‘paAOjduii  pBq 
saaiiBuq  8JaSl^^J  pjoq  ^Bip  mou  ‘oqM 
luq  *  XvaAod  ui  puB  8Sd|puai^  apipn. 
"stfptpousq  fnnpuvj  aApBU  siq  aqp 
jajsBm  siq  oj  qan)s  oq.w  'saqdiuojy 
l>aiiaouoD-j|a8  puB  qsqnui  ^nq  qnj 
“ipiBj  aq;  luoaj  auiBO  iqSqd  XddBq 
-un  siq  JO  ^uiq  ^sjq  aq  uaq^Baj 
®  p^qiiom  pBq  aiuBU  pooS  siq  ^Bip 

*1^1  M  fo  j 


oABAkB  sBAi  aq  ajojaq  ‘^lauiiu  XiquA 
-au^ajii  ^soiufs  uaaq  ireq  pioj  SunoX 
aqi  JO  nopB^ndaj  aqj  jBqj  ‘{lAa  jo  aouB 
-AB^dB  aqj  uaAa  unqs  oj  sn  spiiBui 
-uioa  ^Bqi  uopamifui  \^oxis  aip  pjBS 
-ajsip  o?  si  snoiaSuBp  os  puB  ^Xiiao| 
-aA  a^qnop  qiiM  paiBAapaoB  aq  iq^u 
umi  siq  iBqi  japjo  ui  'uopBdissip 
JO  siuTiBq  am  01  ‘Xbav  liiSu  §qi  uiojj 
UOAV  iiaaq  pSi^  P-ioi  p®q  X|qpdaaiad 
-uii  os  ‘uaAOAV  uaaq  sajiM  jo  qaA\  siqi 
pBq  Xqnjpqs  og  qqjOM  aqi  jo  puB  ia| 
-SBUi  {bXoj  siq  jo  uopBuipsa  aip  ui  uop 
-Bindaj  siq  Suunfui  piiB  'aaiaBJBqa 
siq  SuisjadsB  puB  SupBiimiiqBa  pip 
-ajo  siq  SuiddBS  Xpaaioas  si  aq  Pliqs 
•puauj  luapjB  isoiu  aip  jo  joiiaixa 
aip  qao|iBAuap3  pAoq  spiBAVoi  suibj 
-uiBui  aq  d|iqAi  puB — J  sisaiaiui  pun 
SAiaiA  Jiaip  01  uopisoddo  iii  iins  siq  iii 
papaaaans  pBq  qaopBAuaif)  pjoq  asiiBa 
-aq  SB  ‘luaq;  01  paqoBiiB  Xaqi  an|BA 
XuB  joj  qanui  os  lou — ^spuB|  siq  01 
aXa  UB  pps  pBq  oqAi  ‘sa|JBq3  aauu^f 
puB  uiBqSuiqang  jo  suSpap  aip  jiai 
-BJistuj  aABq  pinOM  qaiq.H  ‘puBpoag 
01  laSi^Nj  JO  luniaj  aiBipauiuii  aip 
luaAajd  01  sasodjaiui — ‘sja|puiAis  puB 
'sjaisauiBS  'saoABjq  jo  lAOsaj  aqi  ‘uop 
-Bindaj  snonSiquiB  jo  saaBpl  01  uiiq 
sauiBa — ‘saiiiunoa  puB  sauip  pB  ui 
‘ajnsBa|d  jo  uaui  puB  ‘siub^bS  ‘saap 
-jnoa  SuomB  uouiuioa  aauBJUssB  Xsb^i 
puB  auoiaip  qsBp  iBip  Xq  uiiq  joao 
XauBpuaasB  ub  suibS — ‘ipnoX  snojaii 
-aS  puB  Supaadsnsun  aqi  jo  aaiiap 
-quoa  aip  oiui  jjasuiiq  siiuo.\i  ajq 
•Xjois  aip  JO  oSbj  aip  si  oujBS|B(y 
‘iiaqaiip  01  suiSaq  iO|d  aip  ajajf 
•spiAai  Jiaip  JO  iioiiiBduioa  iubis 
-uoa  aip  puB — ‘sapBq;^  ciauu^i  puB 
lUBqSuiqanp  jo  ipoq  puauj  aiBUipiii 
aip — ‘ajnsBa[d  ui  pasjaiuiiii — ‘aq  pa.w 
iiBO  iios  B  SB  JaipBj  B  aqipiu  sb — ‘iub[ 
-|bS  paaBj-p|oq  ‘XbS  b  si  oiuBS|B(f 
pjoq  ^/iBOJip  jbXoj  aip  inoqB ,, 
ajaAi  ,,sSuBj  siq  ,,  uaqAv  ,/uaAipu>i 
JOiiBJi  asiiBj  aqi  „  jo  X|)oq  aip  iii 
l|iq  aqi  01  jaSSBp  siq  qaiujs  SiiiABq 
SB  painasajdaj  si  ‘Xbm  aip  Xq  ‘oqM — 
uojBq  p|o  iiMaq-q9noj  siipjo  iios  aqi 
01  jiaaniWAiui  si  pSi^j  pjoq  ‘asjnoa 
JO  jaiiBui  B  sy  *aiiip  iiap|0  aip  jo 
XiqBiidsoq  aip  pasuapBJBqa  qoiqAi 
‘aauBpimqB  ^B^ipoad  puB  asnjojd 
JO  ajXis  iBip  III  sisanS  siq  suiBiaaiua 
piiB — ‘ipiuisp|o3  papuiui-a|qou  pii« 
|njaiBj9  aqi  sb  paM  sb  ‘paau  isouun 
siq  JO  jnoq  aip  ib  papB  pBq  aq  puapj 
asoqAi  ‘paoi  3unoX  aip  ipoq  jauiiip 
01  miq  qiiAi  ouioq  souabo  ua^ldup 


ayj; 


-unH  iwo"!  i»u«  ‘aaAOMoq  ^Hvud^iiUV 
JO  Knafiind  oqi  ijnb  uoo*  Aaqx 
*j^8vui  aipaquii  puB  Xsea  siq  jo  pu|ui 
oqi  JOAO  pourai)  pBq  aq  iauBpuaasB 
d)d|duioa  oo)  aq)  ui  ajnaas  <a)unoABj 
paiaduiBd  puB  )uapuB  ub  jo  aauvpiqa 
-dbu  Bsai^aaj  aq)  q)iM  'Xuiaua  siq  bb 
Jiasuiiq  saaunouuB  Xip^oq  'xaquiBqa 
-i)UB  *aq)  UI  na|8unnn|j  pjoq  qiiM 
qao[JBAita[r)  pioq  Supaaiu  *oqM  'uiBq 
•:dui?(an([  snoij^uii  puB  ^uuaauiui 
-op  aq)  ^jaquiBqa-aauasajd  aq)  o)  'paa 
-unouuBun  'saqsiu  spiBAUOj  'uozuoq 
aq)  aAoqB  asu  o)  )noqB  aioui  aauo 
pauiaas  qaopBAuaiQ  jo  asnou  aq)  jo 
iB)8  aq)  uaqM  puB  'paanaas  ApuaJBd 
-dB  uaaq  pBq  uooq  aq)  uaqM  )uaui 
-otu  aq)  )B  )snf  )na  *p2jN  P-^oq 
JO  jaq)Bj  aq)  o)  UAioja  aq)  Aq  anp 
tuns  aq)  joj  ^ianbaqax[q  i{8p)oag  aq) 
uo  UMBjp  XpuB)Sui  SI  <paxq)B  iBnu 
-Bui-uSiB  aq)  q)i.H  'japio  ub  ‘puB| 
-)oa§  JO  jopaauBq3  oq)  uiojj  qaoi 
-jBAuaif)  JO  sa)B)sa  aq)  jo  asiuioja 
aq)  )o]i^  poq  aiuaa)g  ^sassajuoa  Xfpip 
-UBa  aq  sb  ‘q3noq)|B  puB  ‘uaiSui) 
-unji  pjoq  JO  uoi8saaia)ui  )saiuBa  aq) 
)B  ‘ja))aq  si  )BqAi  ‘puB  ^pjO|  SunoX 
aq)  su^sap  X|[BaiuiXuoa)Bd  aq  sb 
‘sapiqaofjBAuaiij  jo  uopBqojddB  aji) 
-ua  siq  ssoidxa  O)  pasBa^d  si — uapXa^ 
JO  snuuuifB-xa  aq)  UBq)  ')jBia-JB|oqa8 
UAio  siq  j)o  Aioqs  o)  aaoui — upBq 

UI  UOpBUlUlBXa  JO  )J08  B  ia)jB  *oqM 

*]duiq  aq)  O)  uiiq  8)uasajd  'puauj  siq 
SB  pjBMJOj  8da)8  Xpduiojd  *8)qSu 
qqBuopsanbun  siq  jo  )iTisjnd  ui 

3unoX  Supsai 

-i>Mq  lie  'ajuis 

puB  )iiapuB  aq)  )o!dioj  X|uo  )ou  ^  'X) 
-isoAduaS  ajBJ  b  q)iM  *oqAi  )nq  'panj 
)B  6uoi)Biaua^  JOJ  uaaq  pBq  XpoiBj 
puB  jaq)Bj  siq  luoqM  q)iAi  ^uai3ui) 
-unjj  pjoq  Xq  jaquiBqa-puB  aq)  ui 
)aui  81  qaopBAuapT)  pjoq  *JI3S)i  qjOM 
aq)  o)  japBdJ  aq)  jajaj  )sniu  aAv  )nq 
!  ja.i\od  puB  ^X)pipj  ‘q)iu)  aiqipajo 
-III  q)iAi  uMBjp  SI  auaas  uopB)u.)8ajd 
aq *Xi3uipjoaaB  jiadaj  Xaq)  jaipiqM 
‘)jno3  o)  qaopBAuajo  pjoq  pua))B 
o)  'mojjoui  aq)  uo  ^sasedoid  )ouaj{ 
a)iioaij  'jOAdAioq  ^siaXsid  ia)JV  *Jaq 
-uinu  )noq)iAv  suopB^naads  puB  sdjn) 
-aafuoao)  asu  uaA^psq  aauB)suinajp 
aip  <a3B  snoppsiadns  puB  snopipaia 
)Bip  ui  puB  t  asnoq  s^)oua({  a^joaf) 
UI  uopnpas  )8a80p  aq)  ui  l^aAq 
a|Btuaj  siqj^  *)ixa  jaq  jo  aauBJ)ua 
jaq  jaq)ia  aapou  O)  \Kuuaa8  XiK)qo]q 
— *pai|siu9  ojaM  Xaq)  )uauioui  aq) 
)>aji)dj  puB  'sjaXsjd  jo  )uauiaauaui 


-uioa  aq)  )b  Xusduioa  aq)  3uouif 
aoBjd  jaq  qoo)  Xpuaps  oqM  ‘aauB 
-jB^dB  3ui)€iaja)ui  puB  3uiqu)6  b  jo 
)nq  'uoixaiduioa  X^qais  jo’  ajBuiaj  b 
— <uopuBddB  JB^n^uis  b  iiajaAoasip 
diqspioT  siq  qaiqM  )b  ‘ApuiBj  aq) 
jd  suopoAap  aq)  ui  uiof  o)  qaojjBA 
-uaiO  pjoq  pauiB)ap — iaidBj  aip  pus 
^pBui  JO  )tOD  aq)  'qjaqnBq  aq)  'uiqjaf 
jnq  aq)  sb  X[qBAau)ajji  sb  paqs’iuBA 
aABq  O)  sjBaddB  uaiqM  'Xbs  o)  )aj3aj 
aM  'UOIUSBJ  B - ABD  )Bq)  JO  UOniSTJJ 

pp  pods  aq)  o)  ApBaao^B  ')oijajj 
^dJTDJBdap  Jiaq)  uaqB)  psq  XuBduioa 
aq)  JO  )8aj  ’aq)  uaq^V  *s3uipooa 
-ojd  snoiuoaiajaaun  siq  Xq  pasoduioa 
-sip  X|iBua)BUi  aq  o)  Jiasiuiq  aajjns 
O)  ^a)unoABj  aq)  SuiXjpBd  jo  |K)q) 
-aui  TBTDaajpa  aq)  jo  ajBMB  qa/A  oo) 
puB  (‘BapBq3  a:>uuj  piiB  uiBqSiii 
-qana^  ‘sapBq^  aiqBfx  puB  aiiiaa)^ 
JO  )JBU  aq)  uo  sqsajj  qans  o)  pouio) 
-snoDB  poAV  OO)  SBM  o3joaf)  )saiioq 
)na  •s^mBuSuiqanvx  Jo  aqn(i  aqj 
JO  aqojj  B  Aq  paujiu  )BqMauios 
')SBaj  aq)  jo  osop  aq)  spjBMO)  ‘qDiqAi 
JO  X)iuajas  aq)  ‘s^iiazpp  XqjaoAv 
aq)  )B  X)jBd  oq)  jo  osp  ajB  'ja)q3nrp 
pa|nos-q9iq  )nq  'ojniuap  siq  piiu 
'jdSopJoq  aq)  ‘Xbsuib^ 

UBUinq  apqAV  aq)  uo  jbai  ajBpap  o) 
uiiq  papBoS  j^^mo)  |Bjn)BU  siq  ‘iiois 
-soj3subj)  III  pfeapAud  ‘ubiuom  Ba>(q 
'asanoa  jo  ‘puB  ‘jo)unoaua  puosiad 
JOJ  poiq^Kip  HP — JauooduiB[  ajoao  uo 
pa)aipui  ‘ja)B|  jo  jauoos  ‘)uauiqsiund 
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“  Laupliwl  al !”  said  Nigel,  who,  like  and  dismay,  rncounteml  tlu*  vcuran 
oihers  of  his  age,  was  more  sensible  to  ri-  misanthrope  Malagrf>wther,w]ioron- 
aiaiJe  thiui  to  reason — “  who  dan.-s  laugh  firmed  all  ♦hat  his  T 

“'•“J",  ,  aid  tlie  anonymous  epistle  distiiiiVlv 

“  My  lord,  a'!  sure  as  I  hvc  by  bread—  averred.  At  this  inauspicious  mo 
uay,  more,  as  I  am  a  true  man.^d  1  ^^^t,  the  prince,  with  his  train  cor- 

think  your  lordship  never  found  Richie  8  Buckinchatn,  Dalcariio 

tongue  l».'anng  aught  but  the  truth-un-  ^^Jj^ers,  made  their  entrana'  i.u,i 

less  that  your  lordships  credit,  my  coun.  ^  ■ 

trv  s  prolit,  or,  it  may  be,  some  sma  oc-  ^  „  v  /'ll  ^  i 

casioii  of  my  ain,  made  it  unnecessary  to  ^  t 

jir(*miilgate  the  hail  veritie— I  say  then,  ut^  im  in  a  ^1^  distant,  and  for- 
a*:  1  am  a  true  man,  when  I  saw  that  puir  mal  manner,  which,  to  his  now'  agi- 
c  reiitnrc  come  through  the  ha’,  at  that  tated  mind,  spoke  volumes.  AMun 
f»rdinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven  for-  the  wrty  had  passed,  the  malicious 
give  me  for  swearing)  of  God  and  man,  knight  renewred  his  conversation,  add - 
with  his  teeth  set,  and  his  hand.s  clenched,  ing  fuel  to  the  fire  that  already  preyed 
and  his  bonnet  drawn  over  his  brows  like  on  the  vitals  of  the  unhappy  i^ord 
a  desjxTate  man.  Goblin  said  to  me,  Glenvarloch.  In  a  little  time,  the 
*  there  goes  a  dunghill  chicken,  that  your  royal  party  return  by  the  same  route, 
master  has  plucked  clean  enough  ;  it  will  — anci,  in  answer  to  his  obeisance, 
l>e  long  ere  his  lordshij)  ruffle  a  feather  the  prince  darts  at  him  a  frown,  aud 
With  a  cock  of  the  game.*  And  so,  my  Lord  Dalgarno  never  SO  much  as  turns 
lord,  to  sjx^k  it  out,  t]»'j  lackies  and  the  jjj  the  direction  of  his  friend. 

gallants,  and  more  especially  your  sworn  ^  ^  however.  Lord  Glen- 

hrothcr,  Lord  Dalgrirno,  caUyou  the  spar-  , 

row-haw  k.  I  had  some  thought  to  have  .c  i-v  i  .  i  •  -A 

.u  u  u  *  — accosts  Dalgarno — taxes  him  with 

cracked  Lutiii  s  pate  for  the  speech,  but,  ,,,  in  i- 

after  a’,  ihc  cmtrovcrsv  was  not  worth  it.”  lus  matchless pertdy-cliallengcs  iim 

“Do  they  use  such'terms  of  me  ?”  said  ^  *°stent  comtet-is  reminded  ol 
lA'rd  Nigel.  ‘‘  Death  and  the  devil!”  privileges  of  the  Park,  in  which 

“  And  the  devil’s  dam,  my  lord,”  an-  such  encounters  were  forbidden, 
sw'ored  Hichie  ;  “  they  are  all  three  busy  under  pain  of  mutilation— disregards 
in  London — and,  liesides,  Lutin  and  his  every  consideration  of  prudence,  in 
master  laughed  at  you,  my  lord,  for  let-  the  full  tide  of  passion  and  rcsciit- 
ting  it  he  thought  that — I  shame  to  speak  ment — and  inflicts  a  blow,  witli  tlic 
it — that  ye  were  over  w’ell  w’ith  the  wife  flat  .of  his  sword,  on  Lord  Dalgarno, 
of  tlie  decent  honest  man  whose  house  who  had  refused  to  fight. 

>ou  but  now  left,  as  not  sufficient  for  When  he  had  time  to  cool.  Lord 

your  new  bravery,  whereas  they  said—  Glenvarloch  felt  that  he  had  exposed 
the  licentious  scofflors— that  you  pretend-  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of 
ill  t(.  such  favour  when  you  had  not  merciless  of  human  tribii- 

.  oura^.  enough  f.n  so  fair  a  quarrel,  and  gj„  Chamber.  1 1  was  ne- 

er^i  ,7  r  T'  ""'  cessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  hi> 

inontr.T  ”  ^  safety ;  the  means,  however,  he  had 

”  ’  not  yet  tliought  of.  What  he  could 

About  tlie  same  time,  his  lordship  not  effect  for  himself,  however,  is  ac- 
rec'cives  an  anonymous  letter,  to  the  complished  by  the  intrepidity  of  a 
very  tune  of  Moniplies’  vtilcdictory  young  Templar,  called  Low'estoflc. 
lectiu'e,  and  wliich,  while  he  would  w’ho  procures  him  a  disguise,  and 
fain  jKTsuadc  himself  to  treat  with  gets  him  safely  conveyed  to  AVhitc- 
iiidignant  contempt — as  anonymous  friars,  at  that  time  known  by  the 
slander  deserves — served  to  give  a  flash  name  of  Alsatia,  and  a  sort  ot 
strange  confirmation  to  the  frank  and  sanctuary  for  bravoes,  swindlers, 
honc'st  expostulation  of  the  faithful  and  broken  men,  unless  against  a 
and  trut'-hearted  Scot.  In  a  mood  of  writ  issued  by  the  Lord  Chief  d us- 
mind  not  the  most  enviable,  hovering  tice,  or  the  Lords  of  the  Privy-C’ouii- 
between  doubt  and  l)elicf — as  the  spi-  cil.  Here  he  remains  for  some  tinit, 
rit  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  represent-  safely  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  ini- 
t  d,  in  Scrijiturc,  lingering,  after  ere-  ser,  who,  being  possessed  of  an  im- 
.ition,  on  tlic  confines  of  liglit  and  mense  sum  of  money,  is  murdered, 
darkness — he  sallied  forth  into  the  but  not  robbed,— one  of  the  assa.s- 
Patk,  and,  to  his  utter  inoriification  sins  being  slain  by  the  hand  of  Lor(‘ 
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(.’liiivarlocb,  while  the  other  wms 
to  ily  without  the  antici- 

.1  »v»ofv.  'Po  remain  lomrer  here 
impossible ;  and  the  ;>oor  but  ge¬ 
nt  roiis  'reinplar  had  been  thrown  in 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in 
lilt'  l)iisin.  ss. 

W'hat  his  lordsliip  could  not  do 
lor  himself  is  done  by  love.  Dame 
Siitlilk'chops,  the  spouse  of  barber- 
.suriicon  Suddlechops,  and  one  of  those 
usiful  matrons  who  accommodate 
Mtung  ladies,  suffering  from  the  ten¬ 
th  r  passion  in  more  ways  than  one — 
at  tlu*  instigation  of  the  fair  daughter 
()t‘  the  horologer  to  his  Sacred  Ma- 
ji'siy,  who,  ever  since  the  dinner  at 
1  K  riot’s,  had  been  desperately  in  love 
with  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  who  had 
font  rived  (what  will  not  a  woman  in 
love  contrive !)  to  discover  the  hap¬ 
less  i»light  of  the  young  Scotch  no- 
i)lcman — had  employed  the  redoubted 
Mpjn  enticie  (.Tin  Vin,  viz.)  of  the  said 

horologer  to  disguise  himself - to 

I'fign  that  he  was  commissioned  by 
tlu‘  'i'em})lar — to  certiorate  the  young 
lord  in  sanctuary,  that  a  warrant  of 
ilk*  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  about  to 
he  issued  against  him-.~to  prepare  a 
A\  herry  to  convey  his  lordship  secret¬ 
ly  down  the  river,  to  a  vessel  bound 
l  oi  Scotland,  and  readyto  receive  him. 
The  boat  w^as  ready  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  Lord  Glenvarloch,  known 
in  Alsatia  only  as  Mr  Nigel  Graliame, 
embarked  with  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  miser,  Mrs  Martha  Trap- 
hois,  wlio  had  thrown  herself  and 
her  gold  on  the  protection  of  her  lod¬ 
ger, — being  naturally  anxious  to  es- 
»  ape  from  the  den  of  iniquity  where 
her  miserable  father  met  his  end. 
Lncuinbered  with  his  protefree,  he 
embarked,  and  bethought  liim  to 
send  her  to  the  house  of  his  former 
i.mdlord,  the  ship-chandler  ;  but  the 
uu  fortunate  female  arrived  at  an  hour 
the  most  unpropitious.  The  ship- 
chandler  had  been  in  high  altercation 
'vitli  a  stiff,  starchcd-lopking  Scot, 
and  received  the  recorn mendatory 
note  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  as  a  man 
<hvs  a  tradesman’s  bill  who  has  not 
e,  guinea  in  his  pocket ;  he  threw  it 
"  itli  contempt  in  the  mud,  whence 
it  was  picked  up  by  the  careful  Scot, 
wlio  had  so  far  the  advantage  of  his 
antagonist,  that,  in  the  w'ar  of  words, 
he  had  not  suffered  his  temper  to  be 
1  utlletl.  This  worthy  son  of  Caledo¬ 


nia  proved  to  Ire  no  other  than  our 
friend  Hichic  Uie  aerving-inan,  to 
whoae  care  we  inuat,  for  the  prem*nt. 
coiiimu  Mrs  I  rapiMUa,  and  aci 
fear  we  must  aay)  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Nigel,  as  he  glidtNl  down  the  river, 
after  disemlrarking  Mrs  Martha,  na¬ 
turally  fell  into  diH  p  musings  on  his 
singular  and  waywrard  di'stiny.  In 
this  moocl  of  mind,  he  formed  the 
hazardous  resolution  of  landing  at 
Gret*nwich,  where  James  and  his 
Court  were  then  occupied,  as  usual, 
with  the  diversion  of  hunting,  and 
of  tlirowing  himself  at  once  on  the 
royal  clemency ;  a  resolution,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of 
his  singular  waterman,  he  resolved  to 
carry  into  effect.  He  lands  accord¬ 
ingly,  and,  having  reconnoitred  a  lit¬ 
tle,  contrives  to  throw  himself  in  the 
king’s  way,  just  as  he  came  in  at  the 
death  of  a  noble  stag;  his  attendants 
having  purposely  fallen  behind,  that 
the  poor  king,  the  worst  horseman,  as 
well  as  the  worst  soldier  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  might  be  cheated  into  a  fancy 
that  he  had  outstripped  them  in  the 
chase.  James  did  not  at  first  recog¬ 
nise  Glen  varlocliides,  but  the  moment 
he  did  so,  he  set  up  such  a  howl 
of  treason  and  murder — as  loud,  no 
doubt,  as  that  which  alarmed  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Perth  from  the  gar¬ 
ret-window  of  Gowrie- house — that 
his  attendants  were  up  in  a  trice :  ami 
Glen  varlocliides  being  found  armed, 
was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  When  the  king  had  had 
time  to  recover  from  his  fright,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  not  wounded, 
or  in  any  way  hurt:  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers  being  of  opinion  that  no  injury 
was  intended  his  royal  ixrson,  the 
charge  of  treason  was  departed  from, 
— and  it  was  resolved  to  procectl  a- 
gainst  the  unhappy  young  noldeman 
for  the  outrage  committed  in  the  Park 
on  the  person  of  Lord  Dalgariio. 

Lord  Nigel  had  not  been  long  ibi 
the  Tower,  when  he  was  favoured 
with  a  companion — not  of  his  own 
seeking,  certainly— a  young  kwl,  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  the  most  delicate  com¬ 
plexion — and  who,  by  no  persuasion, 
could  be  induced  to  reveal  his  name, 
or  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
accused.  Fortune  liad  not  yet  done 
her  worst,  how'ever,  and  another,  not 
fellow  prisoner,  but  visitor,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  shape  of  John  Chri^* 
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tie,  the  ship-chandler,  seeking  no-  Greenwich,  in  the  morning  when  lu 
thing  less  than  his  runagate  sjwuse,  was  apprehended.  His  baggage,  ho^^ . 
with  whose  place  of  retreat  Lord  ever,  had  been  restored,  andl;tix)il  in 
Nigel  had  got  the  credit  of  being  bet-  the  anti-room — ^but,  on  searchincr, 
ter  acquainted  than  any  other  man,  the  Sovereign's  warrant  had  disap- 
and  w'itli  whose  disappearance  he  peared.  This  Heriot  believed  he 
now  loudly,  in  the  hearing  of  his  had  pawmed,  to  raise  the  wind,  as 
youthful  fellow-prisoner,  taxed  his  rakes  and  spendthrifts  do  upon  or- 
Lordship, — a  charge  of  which,  as  the  casion,  when  hard  pressed  for  nio* 
reader  may  have  iK?rceived,  Lord  ney;  and  though  he  leaves  Glenvar- 
Nigel  was  entirely  ignorant,  but  loch  with  harsli  words,  lingering  re- 
which  his  enemies  had  industriously  luctantly  on  his  lips,  it  is  with  a  mind 
circulated  to  his  disadvantage ; — the  devoted  to  his  service,  and  a  heart- 
worthy  lady  having  taken  it  into  her  naturally  W’arm  and  benevolent — zca- 
head  to  abscond  wdth  a  paramour,  lous  to  do  him  tlie  right, 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Nigel's  other  Some  time  after  Heriot  had  depart- 

misfortunes  w  ere  gathering  thick  ed,  Glenvarloch  hears  the  grumbling 
about  him.  The  clamorous  wife-  tones  of  a  well-knowm  voice — being 
searching  ship-cliaudler  being  got  that,  videlicet,  of  Richie  Moniplies. 
rid  of.  Lord  Glenvarloch  enters  into  who  had  reinstated  himself  in  office . 
some  further  conversation  wdth  his  as  coolly  and  as  intrepidly  as  he  bad 
youthful  companion  in  durance,  and  withdrawn  from  it,  wnen  so  it  seein- 
discovers,  to  his  surprise  and  asto-  ed  good  in  his  own  eyes, 
nishinent,  tliat  the  apparent  boy  is  But  we  are  running  on  at  an  uii- 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  enter-  conscionable  rate,  and  though  the  c- 
prising  daughter  of  the  horologer,  vents  of  the  tale  now  crowd  on  us  ir 
in  male  attire,  wdio  had  become  in-  rapid  succession,  each  more  striking 
volved  in  Lord  Nigel’s  fate,  by  at-  and  important,  and  interesting,  thai 
tempting  to  serve  him,  but  who  is  its  predecessors,  we  have  only  lef 
sj>eedily  liberated  through  the  in-  ourselves  time  to  tell  what  matbe 
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n>lo<;or-  Richie  Moniplics,  by  far 
tlu‘  most  important  personage  in  the 
,lr;mia,  (hardly  excepting  Master 
<uorire  llcriot  ami  the  gooil  King 
.J.iiiiie,)  marries  Mrs  Martha  Traj>- 
lMi>,  anil  Ik  comes  the  legitimate  pro¬ 
prietor  C/iirc  mariti,)  of  her  enor¬ 
mous  wealth — the  product  of  long 
;i]nl  successful  usury.  The  unhap¬ 
py  Lord  Dalgarno,  on  his  way  to 
>cotland  with  his  paramour,  the  wdfe 
of  honest  John  Christie  the  ship- 
cliandler,  is  waylaid  and  murdered, 
M  lien  expecting  the  arrival  of  L#ord 
idenvarloch,  in  a  se(]uestered  place, 
fo  whom  he  had  sent  a  challenge 
(never  delivcretl)  hy  Moniplies,  who 
had  more  sense  than  put  his  master’s 
life  in  the  power  of  a  desperate,  be¬ 
en  use  a  detected  villain.  Richie  had 
scented  out  the  intended  deed,  and 
irrived  well-attended  at  the  spot — 
too  late  indeed  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhajipy  man — but  in  time  to  grap¬ 
ple  with,  and  stab  wdth  his  own 
u  capon  the  assasin,  a  notorious  bul- 
1}  and  bravo,  of  the  name  Colepep- 
juT,  well  known  in  the  purlieus  of 
W'hitefriars.  Christie  recovers  his 
wife — Richie  Moniplies  is  rewarded 
^^ith  the  honour  of  knighthood — 
the  inferior  characters  are  suitably 
disjiosed  of — and  George  Heriot,  the 
nK»st  active,  generous,  intelligent, 
and  kind-hearted  of  human  beings, 
icceivcs  a  reward  higher  than  the 
fings  of  the  earth  can  bestow — the 
lofty  cotisciousness  of  having  been 
one  of  the  prime  instruments  in 
tirst  promoting  the  views,  next  dis- 
) idling  the  cloud  that  for  a  time  ob- 
enred  the  prospects  of  the  son  of 

his  benefactor - in  detecting  and 

e\])osing  the  snares  that  had  been 
laid  for  his  ruin,  and  into  which  he 
hail  nearly  irrecoverably  fallen — in 
bringing  to  light  truth  and  ho¬ 
nour,  in  spite  of  calumny,  artifice, 
misrepresentation,  prejudices,  and 
ai)]H’arances  that  belied  the  facts— 
in  doing  good  solely  from  a  native 
love  of  goodness — and  in  never,  in 
any  one  instance,  sw’crving  from  the 
noble  and  onward  course  of  integri¬ 
ty  and  honour,  to  attain  the  object 
nearest  to  his  heart.  So  much  for 
the  retributive  justice  of  fiction.  It 
is  to  us  a  matter  of  infinite  regret, 
that  neither  our  time  nor  our  limits 
permit  us  to  dwell  as  we  would 
inive  wished,  and  indeed  ou^ht  to 


have  done,  on  the  winding  up  of 
the  story,  w'hich  is  evolvetl  with  a 
ix)wer,  energy,  comprehension,  and 
effect,  which,  W'hile  they  must  charm 
every  reader,  render  it  a  hojH'less, 
nay,  impossible  task,  for  a  mere  ana¬ 
lyst,  taking  a  rapid  glance,  and  sort 
of  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole,  to 
convey  any  adequate  impression  to 
the  mind  of  his  readers. 

By  a  si)ecies  of  critical  hysteron 
proteron,  it  now  falls,  that,  in  con¬ 
cluding  our  hasty  notice  of  “  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  w’e  should  de¬ 
vote  a  few  moments  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  very  amusing  and  cha- 
racteristical  confkssions”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Intrwluctory  Epis¬ 
tle.”  Gaptain  Clutterbuck  is  really 
an  interesting  correspondent,  and 
since  we  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  last,  has  furbished  up,  and 
improved  amazingly,  his  talent  for 
the  humorous,  the  graphical,  the 
striking,  and  the  descriptive.  1 1  is 
interview  with  the  “  AuUiorof  Wa- 
verley,”  or  rather,  the  Eidolon,  or 
Representative  V’ision  of  the  Author 
of  ‘  Waverley,’  ”  is  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  dramatic  scenes  we  have 
ever  met  with,  in  the  shape  of  Pro¬ 
legomena.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
back-settlements,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  the  catacombs,  or  crifpis^ 
of  a  certain  “  celebrated  publishing 
house”  at  the  Cross — and  when  the 
redoubted  Captain  presents  himself, 
the  venerable  apparition”  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  most  unromantic  man¬ 
ner  imaginable,  reading  proof-sheets 
and  revises.  The  presence  of  the 
Captain  interrupts  the  ignoble  but 
necessary  toil,  and  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  conversation  ensues,  •  from 
which  w’e  mean  to  extract  very  liber¬ 
ally. 

We  scarce  think  the  defence  here 
set  up  for  the  AVhite  Lady  in  the  Mo¬ 
nastery  quite  valid  and  relevant — it 
is  at  least  piquant,  and  must  interest 
those  whom  it  will  fail  to  convince. 

Author  of  Waverley,  I  w  as  w  illing  to 
see  you,  Captain  Clutterbuck,  iKing  the 
person  of  my  family  whom  I  have  most 
regard  for,  since  the  death  of  .Jedediah 
Cleishbotham  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  may 
have  done  you  some  wrong,  in  assigning 
to  you  the  Monastery  as  a  ixirtion  of  my 
efl'ects.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  making 
it  up  to  you,  hy  naming  you  godfather  to 
this  yet  unlM>rn  balK' — (he  indicateil  the 
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striking,  we  beg  to  be  favoured  with 
an  immediate  hint,  that  we  luav 
search  for  it,  before  the  Second  kIu.. 
tion  of  our  May  Number  goes  to 
press. 

Caj)tahi.  In  short,  Sir,  you  are  of  npi. 
nion  with  Bayes, — “  What  the  U.vil 
does  the  plot  signify,  except  to  brii^^  in 
fine  things  ?”  ° 

Author,  Grant  that  I  were  so,  and  that 
I  should  write  with  sense  and  spirit  a  fev, 
scenes,  unlaboured  and  loosely  put  tOL^  - 
ther,  but  which  had  sufficient  interest  in 
them  to  amuse  in  one  comer  the  j)ain  (tf 
body ;  in  another,  to  relieve  anxiety  tif 
mind ;  in  a  third  place,  to  unw  rinUe  a 
brow'  bent  with  the  furrows  of  daily  it>i) ; 
in  anothor,to  fill  the  place  of  bad  thouglit>. 
or  to  suggest  better ;  in  yet  another,  to 
induce  an  idler  to  study  the  history  of  his 
country ;  in  all,  save  where  the  penis;*! 
interrupted  the  discharge  of  serious  du¬ 
ties  to  furnish  harmless  amusement, — 
might  not  the  author  of  such  a  w  ork,  hov,  - 
ever  inartificially  executed,  plead  for  hi.> 
errors  and  negligences  the  excuse  of  the 
slave  w’ho  w'as  about  to  be  punislwd  for 
having  spread  the  false  report  of  a  \  ie- 
torj', — ‘‘  Am  I  to  blame,  O  Athenians, 
who  have  given  you  one  happy  day  r” 

The  motto  from  Lucan,  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Junius,  will  not,  we  fear, 
apply  in  the  instance  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  "W^averley."  ^ 

Captain,  Ah,  Sir,  would  you  but  take 
the  advice  of  your  friends,  and  tr}'  to  de- 
ser\'e  at  least  one-half  of  the  public  fa¬ 
vour  you  have  met  with,  we  might  all 
drink  Tokay  ! 

Author,  I  care  not  w'hat  I  drink,  so 
the  liquor  be  wholesome. 

Captain,  Care  for  your  reputation  then 
— for  your  fame. 

'  Author,  My  fame  ? — I  will  answer  you 
as  a  very  ingenious,  able,  and  expenencovi 
friend,  when  counsel  for  the  notoriiius 
•Jem  MacCoul,  rejdied  to  the  opix)sitc 
side  of  the  Bar,  w'hen  they  laid  weight  on 
his  clients  refusing  to  answer  certain 
queries,  which  they  said  any  man  who 
had  a  regard  for  his  reputatien  would  noi 
hesitate  to  reply  to.  “  My  client,”  said 
he— by  the  w'ay,  Jem  w'as  standing  U’- 
hind  him  at  the  time,  and  a  rich  scene  it 
was — is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
regard  for  his  reputation ;  and  I  should 
deal  very  uncandidly  with  the  Court, 
should  I  say  he  had  any  that  w  as  worth 
his  attention.”  I  am,  though  from  ver> 
different  reasons,  in  Jem’s  happy  slate  of 
indifference.  Let  fame  follow'  those  win* 
have  a  sul)stantial  shape.  A  shadow*— 
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111(1  ;iii  imi>crsi)nal  author  is  nothing  bet- 
•  --cnn  cast  no  shade* 

\Vc  Itavc  said  that  the  ‘‘  Introduc- 
forv  Kpistle”  contains  a  series  of 
(  onfessions,”  and  very  honest  con- 
t'lssions  to  boot.  Let  the  reader 
judi^e  for  himself. 

i’uptahu  Respect  to  yourself,  ought 
ii)  teach  caution. 

Author,  Ay,  if  caution  could  augment 
I  ill-  i  l’.ance  of  my  success.  But,  to  con- 
;s  to  you  the  tnith,  the  works  and  pas- 
>auv>  in  uhich  I  have  succeeded  have 
unilornily  been  written  with  the  greatest 
rapiclity  ;  and  when  I  have  seen  some  of 
tluM'  ])l.'iced  in  Disposition  with  others, 
111  coniinendcd  as  more  highly  finished, 
dukl  appeal  to  pen  and  standish,  that 
tiu'  parts  in  which  I  have  come  feebly 
■,  were  by  much  the  more  laboured. 
k>iilcs,  I  doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of 
i  to  much  delay,  both  on  account  of  the 
uil'.or  and  the  public.  A. man  should 
i’l.e  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  hoist  sail 
\'iilethe  wind  is  fair.  If  a  successful 
luiior  keei^s  not  the  stage,  another  in- 
iiitiy  takes  his  ground.  If  a  writer 
lies  by  for  ten  years  ere  he  produces  a  se- 
i.'ijd  work,  he  is  suj'ierseded  by  others; 
'  r,  if  the  age  is  so  poor  of  genius  that 
ihi?.  (Iocs  not  hap|)en,  his  own  reputation 
(.vcoines  his  greatest  obstacle.  The  pub¬ 
lic  will  ex|xct  the  new  work  to  be  ten 
better  than  its  predeeessor ;  the 
latlior  will  expect  it  should  be  ten  times 
norc  }K)pular,  and  ’tis  a  hundred  to  ten 
’'iiii  iKJth  are  disappointed. 

( 'upUi’uu  This  may  justify  a  certain  de- 
.1^0  of  rapidity  in  publication,  but  not 
tliji  which  Ls  proverbially  said  to  be  no 
i'.vd.  You  should  take  time  at  least  to 
irr.inge  your  story. 

Author,  That  is  a  sore  point  w’ith  me, 
MV  son.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  been 
ibol  enough  to  neglect  ordinary  precau¬ 
tions.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  dowm  my  fu- 
1  ure  work  to  scale,  divided  it  into  volumes 
•.lid  cliapters,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
iriici  a  story  which  I  meant  should  evolve 
t  'clf  gradually  and  strikingly,  maintain 
I'pense,  and  stimulate  curiosity  ;  and 
'\liieh,  finally,  should  terminate  in  a  stri¬ 
king  c  atastrophe.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
d.einon  who  seats  himself  on  the  feather 
'  'f  my  |)cn  when  I  begin  to  wTite,  and 
k.ids  it  astray  from  the  purjwsc.  Cha- 
r.icters  expand  under  my  hand  ;  incidents 
•in*  multiplied ;  the  story  lingers,  while 
the  materials  increase;  my  regular  man- 
don  turns  out  a  Grothic  anomaly,  and  the 
work  is  complete  long  before  I  have  at- 
^•diicd  the  point  I  proposed. 

('uptain.  Resolution  and  determincll 
<  ubcarance  might  remedy  that  cviL 


Author,  Alas,  my  dear  Sir,  you  do  not 
know'  the  force  of  ixiternal  atlection. — 
When  I  light  on  such  a  character  as  Bai¬ 
lie  Jarvie,  or  Dalgetty,  my  imagination 
brightens,  and  my  conception  bewmes 
clearer  at  every  step  which  1  make  fn  his 
company,  although  it  leads  me  many  a 
W'cary  mile  away  from  the  regular  road, 
and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge  and  ditch  to 
get  back  into  the  route  again.  If  1  resist 
the  temptation,  as  you  advise  me,  my 
thoughts  becrome  prosy,  fiat,  and  dull ;  I 
WTite  |)ainfully  to  myself,  and  under  a 
consciousness  of  fiagging  w'hich  makes  me 
fiag  still  more  ;  the  sunshine  w  ith  which 
fancy  had  invested  the  incidents,  departs 
from  them,  and  leaves  every  thing  dull 
and  gloomy.  I  am  no  more  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel,  condeiiiried 
to  go  round  and  round  for  hours,  is  like 
the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his  own 
tail,  and  gambolling  in  all  the  frolic  of 
unrestrained  freedom. 

We  recommend  tlie  author’s  no¬ 
tions  of  productive  labour,  to  the  fol- 
lotvcrs  of  Adam  Smith. 

Capiahi,  You  are  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  then  ill  your  own  system  ?  Are  you 
aware  that  an  unworthy  motive  may  be 
assigned  for  this  rapid  succession  of  pub¬ 
lication  ?  You  will  be  supixised  to  work 
merely  for  the  lucre  of  gain. 

Author,  Supjxising  that  I  did  ixrmit 
the  great  advantages  w  hich  must  l>e  de¬ 
rived  from  success  in  literature,  to  join 
with  other  motives  in  inducing  me  to 
come  more  frequently  IxTore  the  pub¬ 
lic, — that  emolument  is  the  voluntary 
tax  which  the  public  ixiys  for  a  certain 
species  of  literary  amusement — it  is  ex¬ 
torted  from  no  one,  and  paid,  1  presume, 
by  those  only  w  ho  can  attbrd  it,  and  w  ho 
receive  gratification  in  proportion  to  the 
cx|)ense.  If  the  capiUil  sum  w  hich  these 
volumes  have  j)ut  into  circulation  be  a 
very  large  one,  has  it  contributeil  to  my 
indulgences  only  ?  or  can  I  not  siiy  to 
hundreds,  from  honest  Duncan  the  pa- 
JKT  manufacturer,  to  the  most  snivelling 
of  the  printer's  devils,  “  Didst  thou  not 
share  ?  Hadst  thou  not  fifteen  jK*nce  ?” 
I  profess  1  think  our  modem  Athens 
much  obliged  to  me  for  having  establish¬ 
ed  such  an  extensive  manufacture ;  and 
when  universal  sufI rage  comes  in  fashion, 
I  intend  to  stand  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
on  the  interest  of  all  the  unw  ashed  artifi¬ 
cers  connected  with  literature. 

Captain,  This  would  be  called  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  calico-manufacturer. 

Autlu)r,  Cant  again,  my  dear  son— - 
there  is  lime  in  this  sack  too— nothing 
but  sophistication  in  this  world  !  I  do  say 
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it,  in  spile  of  Adam  bmilh  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  that  a  successful  author  is  a  pro- 
tluctive  labourer,  and  that  his  works  con¬ 
stitute  as  elfectual  a  jxirt  of  the  public 
Avcalth,  as  that  which  is  created  by  any 
<*lhe?  manufacture.  If  a  new  commodity, 
having  an  actually  intrinsic  and  commer- 
ciid  value,  be  the  result  of  the  oixjration, 
why  are  the  author’s  bales  of  books  to  be 
esteemed  a  less  profitable  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  sU>ck  than  the  goods  of  any  other 
manufacturer  ?  I  speak  with  reference  to 
the  didusion  of  the  wealth  arising  to  tHe 


[Mat  I 

time,  have  not  scorned  to  squaic  account^  ] 
with  their  bookseller.  I 

.  We  have  devoted  a  larger  space  in 

our  pages  to  The  Fortunes  of  Ni¬ 
gel”  than  is  prudent  i>crhaps ;  hut 
we  hoped  to  give  our  readers  a  fore-  | 
taste  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  i 
from  the  book  itself.  In  regard  to 
the  defects  of  the  story,  and  other 
blemishes  which  tlie  microscupie 
eye  of  criticism  may  exercise-  itself 
in  detecting,  we  have  indeeil  little 
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jiuhlic,  and  the  degree  of  industry^  w  hich 
even  such  a  tritiing  work  as  the  present 
must  stimulate  and  reward,  before  the  vo¬ 
lumes  leave  the  publisher's  shoj).  With¬ 
out  me  it  could  not  exist,  and  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  1  am  a  lienefactor  to  the  country. 
As  for  my  own  emolument,  it  is  won  by 
my  toil,  and  1  account  myself  answ'er- 
able  to  Heaven  only  for  the  mode  in 
which  1  exiKnd  it.  7'hc  candid  may  hope 
it  is  not  all  dedicatcnl  to  sellish  purposes  ; 
and,  without  much  jiretensions  to  merit 
ill  him  who  cxj>cnds  it,  a  jiart  may  w'an- 
dcr,  hcavcn-directed,  to  the  poor.” 

Ciiptdin,  Yet  it  is  generally  held  base 
to  w  rite,  from  the  mere  motive  of  gain. 

Author,  It  would  lie  btisc  to  do  so  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  even  to  make  it  a  princijiaJ 
nivitive  of  literary  exertion.  Nay,  1  will 
venture  to  say,  tlvat  no  work  of  imogina- 
tioii,  priK-c'oding  from  the  mere  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  certain  sum  of  copy-money,  ever 
did,  or  ever  w  ill,  succeed.  So  the  lawyer 
who  plciuls,  the  soldier  who  lights,  the 
physician  who  ]>rcscrilx:s,  the  clergyman 
— if  such  there  be — who  preaches,  with¬ 
out  any  /.cal  for  their  profession,  or  with¬ 
out  iuiy  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  merely 
on  account  of  their  fee,  jiay,  or  stijxrnd, 
tiegrade  themselves  to  the  nink  of  sordid 
mechanics.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
two  of  the  learned  faculties  at  least,  their 
services  arc  considered  its  unaj^jireciablc, 
and  are  at’knowledgcd,  not  by  any  exact 
estimate  of  tlie  services  rendered,  but  by 
a  /totwrarium^  or  voluntary'  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  ilut  let  a  client  or  jiatient  make 
the  experiment  of  omitting  this  little  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  homuarium^  w  hich  is  censt 
to  Ik*  a  thing  entirely  out  of  consideration 
betw  een  them,  and  mark  how'  the  learned 
gentleman  will  look  ujion  his  case.  Cant 
set  ajiiut,  it  is  the  same  thing  w  ith  liter- 
:ury  emolument.  No  man  of  sense,  in 
any  rank  of  life,  is,  or  ought  to  lie,  above 
accepting  a  just  roc‘omjK*nce  for  his  time, 
and  a  reasonable  share  of  tire  capital 
w  hk  h  owes  its  very  existence  to  his  cxcr- 
ijoiis.  When  C^iir  Peter  wrought  in  the 
treiuhey,  he  took  the  pay  of  a  common 
solviier  ;  and  nobles,  statesmen,  and  di- 
the  mi'st  distinguished  of  their 


at  present  to  say ;  because  w'e  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough — delight¬ 
ed  and  enraptured  as  we  have  bee  n 
— to  possess  a  suflBciency  of  calm 
plodding  ill-nature  to  detect  them. 
We  object,  however,  but  wdth  great 
submission  and  deference,  to  ilu 
whole  agency — if  so  indeed  it  may 
be  called — of  Lady  Hermione,  m 
evolving  the  story  ;  nor  do  we  think 
tliat  her  relationship  to  the  house  of 
Glenvarloch  is  proved  by  means  very 
natural  or  very  jirobable  ;  while  her 
foreign  sliam  marriage  with  Lord 
Dalgamo,  and  the  whole  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  that  take  place  win  ii 
she  is  publicly  remarried  to  that  pro¬ 
fligate,  ill  the  presence  of  the  king, 
of  his  father.  Lord  Huntinglen,  and 
others,  are  so  much  on  a  level  with 
the  ordinary  and  appropriate  prac¬ 
tices  of  plebeian  novel  writers, — tliat 
we  almost  regret  the  author  necessi¬ 
tated  himself  to  have  recourse  to 
them.  She  is  latterly  a  mere  ilead 
weight  upon  the  story,  and  ultimately 
disposed  of  a  little  en  cavalier,  and 
not  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
reader,  w-ho  feels  from  the  very  first 
that  she  has  no  business  on  the  can¬ 
vass  at  all— and  that  the  general  cflect 
w’ould  have  been  strengthened,  not 
impaired,  had  this  good  lady  and 
her  history  been  completely  expun¬ 
ged  from  “  'I'he  Fortunesof  Nigeh'’-j- 
The  daughter  of  Davie  Ramsay  is 
one  of  the  author  s  singular  imper¬ 
sonations  of  the  female  character ; 
true,  pure,  self-devoted,  impassion¬ 
ed,  energetic,  romantic ;  of  a  lofty 
mind  and  indomitable  spirit ;  far 
exalted  above  all  the  little  finesse, 
and  manoeu\Ting,  and  coquetry  cl 
lier  sex ;  but  capable  of  the  most  ge¬ 
nerous  and  self-sacrificing  love.  She 
is  sure  of  our  admiration;  but  we  can 
hardly  regard  her  with  a  tcmlerer 
feeling. — (If  Hcriot  and  King  James 
w'c  liavc  already  spoken.  The  por- 
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traits  are  jx^rfcct,  of  their  rcs^Kictive  indebted  to  the  more  extensive  means 
kiiuls,  and  have  been  touched  off  by  and  less  scrupulous  agency  of  others, 
sDine  of  the  freest,  boldest,  yet  hap-  that  we  know  little  of  his  character 
strokes  of  that  ^vine  pencil,  from  his  actings,  and  must  therefore 
V  liicli  Nature,  in  benigpant  mood,  be  content  to  take  him  upon  the  au- 
aiid  that  he  might  delineate  with  thor*s  own  showing.  Upon  the  whole, 
iiiDre  truth,  fidelity,  and  effect,  her  we  take  leave  of  The  Fortunes  of 
actual,  living,  veritable  forms,  ap-  Nigel’*  witli  feelings  of  high  ad- 
])cars  to  have  bestowed  on  The  miration  and  delight :  and  whether 
.Author  of  Waverley.**  At  the  same  we  consider  the  characters,  the  keep- 
time,  we  cannot  but  feel  displeased,  ing  of  the  story,  the  powers  of  de- 
amidst  all  our  delight,  and  contemp-  scription  exhibit^,  the  immense 
tihly  as  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  knowledge  of  the  times  with  which 
King  .lames  generally,  that  the  au-  the  whole  is  pregnant,  the  inimitable 
thor  lias  thought  proper  to  make  dramatic  power  displayed  in  the  dia- 
him  degrade  himself,  by  becoming  logue,  the  profound  acquaintance  with 
ca\  es-dropper,  conveying  him  into  a  human  nature  indicated  in  every 
/  ill  the  Tower,  that  he  might  touch  and  in  every  expression,  or 
evLilicar  the  conversation  of  Lord  the  matchless  and  inexhaustible  re- 
<  ihiivarloch  when  in  durance.  The  sources  of  imagery  and  illustration, 
circumstance,  we  should  not  doubt,  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
i.'  jii  rhaps  founded  in  fact ;  but  low  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  bril- 


The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logie  and  the  w  isdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them 


T  H  E  room  in  which  the  Peers  as¬ 
semble  in  Parliament,  since  the 
Union  of  Ireland,  is  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
suited  to  its  high  purpose,  that  exists 
in  England.  It  contains  nothing  of 
the  old  house  but  the  tapestry,  in 
which  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada  is  clumsily  depicted,  and  which 
owes  all  its  importance  to  the  impas¬ 
sioned  allusion  of  the  great  Chatham : 

From  the  tajiestry  that  adorns  these 
walls,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  lord 
seems  to  frown  with  indignation  on 
liis  degenerate  descendant,**  &c. — 
However  venerable  for  age  and  elo¬ 
quent  association,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  splendid  throne  and 
scarlet  cushions  of  modern  creation. 

When  the  Sovereign  opened  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  this  house  pre¬ 
sented  an  assemblage  of  the  utmost 
elegance  and  dignity.  The  Monarch 
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on  his  throne — the  Peers  in  their  Earl  of  Liverpool  beiii"  generally  the 
robes,  standing — the  Peeresses  on  most  remote  from  the  lawn  sleeves, 
the  benches,  in  all  the  splendour  of  The  Duke  of  AVelmnotox  is 
apparel — the  Commons  with  their  entitled  ■  to  the  first  consideraiiun, 
Speaker  below  the  Bar — were  suffi-  from  rank  alone,  though 
cient  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  courtier, 
and  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  a 

l>0Ct.  His  Majesty  is,  in  his  jwrsonal  ^  l>t^;lessed  w.th  the  set  phrase  „f 
presentment,  every  inch  a  kinp; ;  he  peace. 

l)ows,  I  would  say,  if  it  were  not  Irish,  It  is  impossible  to  see  his  Grace  pre- 
with  eloquence  ;  he  reads  with  sove-  paring  to  speak,  or,  hear  him  uttei 
reign  dignity.  But  his  ISlajesty  and  his  incorrect  sentences  in  uncouth : 
the  ladies  soon  retire  from  the  house,  elocution,  without  feeling  the  utmost 
the  Commons  withdraw  to  their  own  regret,  that  one  so  fortunate  in  the 
ancient  habitation,  and  the  Peers  field,  and  so  successful  in  the  carcir 
alone  remain  for  our  attention.  In  of  nobility,  should  let  himself  down 
their  debates,  the  two  woolsacks,  the  so  grievously.  It  would  be  altoge- 
cross-benches  in  front  of  the  throne,  ther  foreign  to  the. object  of  this 
and  the  benches  right  and  left,  are  sketch,  to  enter  into  discussion  ns- 
inacccssible  but  to  Peers  of  Parlia-  pecting  the  talents  or  the  merits  of 
incnt.  Strangere  arc  admitted  be-  our  hero  of  Waterloo;  but  it  maybe 
low'  the  Bar,  to  stand  or  lie,  as  they  incontrovertibly  affirmed,  that  the 
may  be  disposed.  The  Commons  Duke  of  Wellington  disregardeil  the 
have  access  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  virtue  of  forbearance  towards 
throne,  where  they  may  stand  or  sit  the  fallen — parcere  suhjectis.  When 
nj)on  the  steps.  he  consigned  Ncy  to  the  executioner, 

'I'he  Lord  Chancem.or  has  been  he  ought,  in  prudence,  to  affect  con- 
already  sufficiently  charaeteriztxl.  As  tempt  for  oratory, — f  alii )  Orahuni 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers,  he  is  causae  melius. 
not  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  is  pn- 
debate.  He  is  not  addressed  indivi-  mier,  and  s^ieaks  fluently,  perspicu- 
diially  by  the  Pt'cr  w  ho  addresses  the  ously,  and  sometimes  forcibly.  11  is 
House,  the  emj^hatic  embellishment  acquaintance  ivith  political  economy, 
being  My  Ivords.”  MTicn  a  mes-  which  is  his  chief,  if  not  his  only  ac- 
sage  comes  from  the  Commons,  his  complishment,  is  the  result  of  patient 
Lordship  marches  from  the  Wool-  and  continued  attention  to  the  s|)c- 
sack  to  the  Bar,  where  he  receives  culations  of  others,  rather  than  of 
the  bill  from  tlie  hands  of  its  author,  original  observation  or  energetic  in- 
He  next  marches  back,  and  reads  tuition  of  his  own.  His  speeches  are 
the  title  of  the  bill  w’hieh  is  thus  in-  mere  business  compositions,  and  en- 
troduectl  into  the  House.  It  is  often  tirely  devoid  of  elegance  in  diction, 
painful  to  see  a  Peer,  so  venerable  jwinted  allusions,  eloquent  illustra- 
and  so  Icarnetl,  limping  hackw'ards  tions,  and  classical  figures, 
and  forwards,  on  his  goTity  limbs  *  ;  The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  Ba- 
but  such  is  his  Lordshij/s  zeal  for  tliurst,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord 
the  public  good,  that  he  will  not  re-  Melville,  and  Lord  Redesdale,  occa- 
sign  (he  Al'oolsack  to  less  matured  sionally  make  speeches ;  but  the  art 
learning.  of  criticism  was  not  meant  to  extend 

On  the  right  of  the  I\’’oolsaek  are  to  them, 
the  Ministerial  Benches.  The  Peers  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  3fflr- 

Spiritual  occupy  the  extreme  next  quis  Camden,  and  Lord  Sidtnouih, 
the  throne  ;  their  Graces  of  ('anter-  are  not  orators, 
bury  and  York  being  in  front.  On  the  Lord  GrenviSe  sat  on  one  of  the 
same  bench  with  the  Archbishops,  but  cross  benches  during  the  Queen’s 
scparateil  by  an  easy  barrier,  are  trial,  and  since,  he  has  not  attended, 
rangetl  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  In  many  respects,  he  is  the  first 


-  •  The  reviewer  of  S.  Brocchi  asks 

“  why  cews  are  not  subject  to  the  gout, 
nor  goe>c  to  hysterics  ?” 


Cornkalas  Veep  in  Vaiiiamehi. 


,»r  research  which  know  no  bounds 
hut  success.  His  speeches  are  con- 
>c(iuently  deliberate,  correct,  lumi« 
nous,  and  persuasive.  In  an  assem- 
!»lv  whose  votes  were  free,  and  at  the 
ilis]>osal  of  oratory.  Lord  Grenville 
would  triumph  as  often  as  he  spoke, 
lor  the  majority  always  yield  to 
plausibility,  while  they  are  impreg¬ 
nable  to  proof.  His  Lordship  has 
that  in  his  manner  which  dispels  all 
doubt  of  his  integrity ;  and  he  has 
the  art  of  clothing  his  sentiments 
with  much  of  his  personal  authority. 
Vet,  with  all  these  distinctions, 
lA)rd  Grenville  is  not  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius: — it  is  all  labour,  and  labour 
upon  a  soil  by  no  means  deep  or  vi- 
;jorous.  It  was  believed  that,  but 
lor  his  speech,  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
IVnaltics  would  have  been  lost  on 
the  second  reading.  His  speech  was 
artful  and  plausible  in  the  highest 
dogrec.  A  silent  vote  would  have 
tlone  more  honour  to  an  independent 
jurr.  His  nephew  has  since  been 
enated  a  Duke^  and  his  party  have 
eoiue  into  office.  He  stands  aloof 
from  }>olitics.  He  who  contemptu¬ 
ously  »lismissed  M.  Chauvelin,  now 
I  t  ads  Greek,  and  enjoys  his  fame  at 

I  hojimore.  He  gives  his  barren  de- 

jH  iulants  to  the  state,  but  confines 
ids  own  acquirements  to  his  private 
society : —  ' 

Nudosque  per  aera  ramos 
l.il’undons,  trunco,  non  fromlibus,  ctficit 
umbram. 

Karl  Grey  sits  opposite  to  the 
isarl  of  Liverpool,  and  is  recognised 
in  that  House,  and  throughout  the 
nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  Whigs. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  ^Ir 
t  hey  had  been  a  distinguishetl  ora¬ 
tor.  In  the  peerage,  his  acuteness 
and  his  eloquence  have  not  declined. 

I I  is  principles  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  remark  here.  His  liter¬ 
ary  accomplishments  are  extensive 
and  varied.  In  his  spceclies,  preci¬ 
sion  and  dignity  arc  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  features.  No  slovenly  cx- 
] session  ever  escapes  him.  He  rea¬ 
sons  with  great  force  of  argument, 
and  copious  supplies  of  illustration, 
hut  the  full  display  of  the  force  of 
his  eliMpience,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  is  to  be  seen  when  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  attacked.  A  splendid  in¬ 


stance  of  this  talent  was  called  forth 
by  the  Karl  of  Lauderdale,  during 
the  unhaiqry  discussions  res^K'ctiiig 
the  late  Queen. 

Loui>  Holland  is,  in  every  view, 
the  second  personage  in  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Benches.  ^Vith  much  difficulty 
in  getting  up  to  the  full  command  of 
a  topic,  and  with  some  painful  ob¬ 
structions  in  his  ascent,  he  often  at¬ 
tains  the  very  summit  of  elor^uence, 
and  spreads  around  him  the  full 
splendour  of  energetic  oratory.  In 
his  person,  and  especially  in  his  di¬ 
vine  countenance,  ne  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resembhincc  to  Charles  James 
Fox  ;  and  they  who  admiretl  the 
uncle's  eloquence,  and  knew  best 
how  to  appreciate  it,  admit  that  the 
nephew's  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
name.  1 1  is  taste  for  literature,  his 
attachment  to  literary  society,  and 
his  unaffected  attentions  to  men  of 
genius  and  taste,  are  well  known, 
and  have  naturally  excited  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  every  Bavins  and  Ma  vius 
of  the  age. 

The  Maruuis  oi  Laxsuown  is 
an  able  reasoner,  and  a  fluent  s^K^ak- 
er,  but  too  diffuse  for  effect.  ()n  se¬ 
veral  subjects  of  great  importance, 
where  detail  is  interesting,  and  am¬ 
plification  not  tedious,  his  Lordship 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
jiowerful  impression:  but,  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  the  want  of  conden¬ 
sation  and  point  is  fatal  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  his  statements. 

Lord  King  is  uncommonly  inge¬ 
nious,  but  destitute  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  an  orator. 

The  Karl  of  Rosslyn  is  ani¬ 
mated  and  respectable  as  a  speaker ; 
not  eloquent. 

Karl  Grosvenor  is  stiff,  and, 
one  would  suspect,  pedantic.  It  is 
known  that  he  used  to  quote  Greek 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that 
Mr  Gifford,  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
was  his  tutor.  Grarge  Buchanan 
made  his  royal  pupil  a  {icdanU 

Lord  Krskine  has  never  been 
able  to  appear  himself,  without 
twelve  honest  men — Anfrlic*' — a  Jury. 

Lord  Kllenborough  is,  incom¬ 
parably,  the  prettiest  declaimer  in  the 
House  of  Incurables.  Mr  Law  ex¬ 
cited  hopes  in  the  ("ommons,  as 
young  Betty  on  the  stage.  He  de¬ 
livers  witli  the  perfect  accuracy  of  a- 
person  training  lor  a  rhetorician.  His 
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HI  h  On  the  EarUf  Ilalian  Rouianccs. — Wo,  /. 

Then  to  his  horse  he  said,  “  Brave  Va-  Orlando  hasten'd  to  obey  his  prayer, 
Icntinc*,  And  to  baptise  him  'lighted  from  hi. 

I  n  many  a  battle  hast  thou  borne  me  well :  steed  ; 

I  never  knew  thy  courage  yet  decline.  Descending  from  the  bridge  on  that  side 
Let  me  not  fall  before  this  Pagan  fell.  where 

Here  more  than  all  let  thy  rare  spirit  shine,  The  troops  of  Charlemagne  kept  watchful 
And  gain  a  prize  the  world  cari  ne'er  ex-  heed. 

eell!"  Of  his  bright  helm  he  laid  his  temples 

The  charger,  to  which  God  had  sense  al-  bare, 

low'd,  For  nought  else  could  he  find  to  serve  hi> 

C  hccringly  neigh'd,  as  of  his  praises  proud.  need. 

And,  filling  it  with  purest  water,  brought  it 
Impatient  of  restraint,  he  beat  the  ground  Brave  Ferran  to  baptise,  as  ‘ 

W ith  sounding  hoofs,  and  struck  out  sjiarks 
of  fire. 

To  shew  his  master  that  he  had  not  found 
A  steed  that  would  not  second  his  desire. 

With  joy  Orlando  felt  his  courser  bound. 

And  then  liegan  his  weapon  to  ;ulmirc. 

Saying,  Good  sword,  yuTOught  by  ma¬ 
gic  skill. 

Oft  hast  thou  freed  me  from  impending 


he  besought  it. 

After  a  variety  of  incidents,  most 
of  them  of  considerable  interest, 
(partly  produced  by  Orlando’s  ex- 
chauging  stircoate  with  Ferran,  and 
entering  Lazera  as  the  victorious  Pa¬ 
gan,  with  the  dead  body  of  Orlando,) 
the  town,  in  the  Seventh  Canto,  is 
taken.  Pampeluna  is  assaulteil  by 
the  Christians,  but  without  success, 
in  Canto  XL;  and,  two  Cantos  after¬ 
wards,  occurs  a  most  remarkable 
quarrel  between  Charles  and  Orlan¬ 
do,  occasioned  by  an  attack  made  by 
the  latter,  without  orders,  u]K)n  the 
city,  in  which  Samson  of  Picardy 
and  five  hundred  men  were  slain. 
O-i  UlIC  Alid  JinjlIlcUl  W  AVhen,  afterwartls,  Orlando  entered 

With  both  his  hands  his  sword  he  lifted  the  royal  tent— 
high. 

And  spurr'd  tow’ards  the  Pagan  furiously,  Charles  look'd  on  him,  fury  in  his  face, 

A  nd  thus  bespake  in  angry  voice  and  loud : 
His  generous  steed  sprang  forward  to  the  u  be  the  hour  I  see  thee,  a  disgrace 
f^i  To  me  and  mine,  thou  arrogant  and  proud ! 

And,  as  it  pleas'd  the  glorious  King  of  all  Son  of  a  beastly  harlot  *,  odious,  ba.sc‘ ! 
To  give  a)nsent,  Orlando  aim'd  a  blow,  w^^hy  without  orders  were  my  troops  al- 
Which  on  the  shield  of  Ferran  he  let  fall ;  low'd 

It  split  the  shield,  and  to  the  saddle-bow  To  march  to  the  assault  ?  without  com- 
Dcscended,  where  it  staid :  resistance  small  mand 

The  Pagan’s  plated  armour  could  afford  How  dar’dst  thou  be  the  leader  of  tl)e 
T o  the  kee  n  edge  of  great  Orlando’s  sword.  band  ? 

It  made  its  way  through  the  huge  baron's  “  Last  night  with  my  brave  people  thou 
side,  departed : 

And  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  his  bold  By  thee  five  hundred  valiant  lives  wcri 
heart :  lost ; 

Hold,  hold  thv  hand  !”  he  to  Orlando  Samson  of  Picardy,  most  noble  hearted, 
cried,  *  Fell  by  thy  folly— thou  shall  rue  the  cost. 

‘‘  And  let  my  weary  soul  in  peace  dejiart !  No  wonder  if  for  him  my  heart  has  smart - 
Nor  be  thy  holy  Ixiptisra  denied,  ed, 

Kt»r  Well  I  sec  there  is  no  other  art  I  lov'd  him  as  1  knew  his  worth  the  most , 

Gan  now  avail,  or  grace  from  God  secure.  Seven  royal  cities,  fairest  of  the  earth. 
Who  was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  pure.”  Compar’d  with  him  were  but  of  litt  c 


•  Pulci,  C.  'V'll.  St.  45  and  4C,  relates 
how  Orlando  recovered  his  horse  Veglian- 
tim^  and  his  sword  Durlindana.  Diuardo, 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  romance,  states 
as  one  i»f  the  i>bjccls  of  the  Moors,  in  ma¬ 
king  T^ar,  the  obtaining  of  this  weapon. 


•  Fio  dc  Putana  IroiatUe.^ 

D'tfw  Ago,  used  just  in  the  sense 
wc  employ  the  word  jdn. 


On  the  Early  Italian  Romances^  575 

Nothing  shall  ever  my  forgiveness  win,  The  flinging  of  the  gauntlet  in  the 

Hut  (U  arly  will  avenge  thy  conduct  jxist !”  face  of  .another  Knight  is  a  very 
(hiamlo  scowling,  with  a  hideous  grin  usual  incident  in  rouiaiiccs  of  this 
1  ,ikc  a  HU  dragon,  answer’d  thus  in  haste;  kind  f  •  and  hence  arose  the  practice 
“  (  harks — all  the  troops  I  took  were  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  by 
troops  of  mine,  which  a  sort  of  implied  blow  was 

li  lives  were  lost,  the  loss  was  none  of  pyen.  Orlando  leaves  the  camp  of 

*  Cliarles  in  disgust,  and  after  serving 

“  Thou  pav’st  them  not  in  silver  or  in  long  in  the  East  among  the  Pagans, 
gold,  is  discovered  by  his  cousin  Hugo, 

Hui  hy  the  Roman  Church  they  all  are  and  induced  to  return  to  the  Em- 
•  peror,  who,  for  a  number  of  years. 

My  twenty  thousand  follow'ers  I  but  hold  Rad  in  vain  besieged  Pamix'luna,  and 
1  or  her  defence,  to  give  her  ready  aid  reduced  to  some  extremity. 

W  here  er  her  foes  their  standard  dare  Orlando  and  Hugo  take  with  theui 

o*  ,  .  ,  .  .  ttvo  newly-converted  Saracens,  Pilagi 

ri:,«  less  haraeens  her  nglus  .made  Sani.net,  and,  on  their 

I  nuieh  apra...st  them » .Ih  my  people  free  5  .  .  J  •  .  .  /  ’ 

I  serve  the  holy  Church— I  serve  not  tney  na\e  to  p^s  a  deep  nyer.  lure 

a  little  incident  occurs,  which  is  cu- 

,  ^  ^  ,  rious,  because  it  is  told  so  iirecisely 

\nd  if  of  those  IJose  five  hundred  men,  spirit  of  the  author 

u™  ‘  of  MiyrganU  Ma^^ore. 

1  iHvd  not  ask  for  thy  forgiveness,  when  When  j>ass*d  by  Hugo  and  young  Sanso- 

Ttu'  riiurch  I  serve  will  not  refuse  it  me!’’ 

'I'Ik*  Km|)eror  paus'd  not  to  reply  again  ; 

\n  iron  gauntlet  on  his  hand  had  he, 

\iul  in  a  rage  so  fierce  he  could  not  sj-ieak. 

Ho  (lung  it,  striking  his  proud  Nephew^'s 
cheek.  ' 

>  >  \iolcnt  and  sudden  was  the  blow, 

» klaiulo  stood,  e'en  by  its  force  astounded, 

Aiul  three  large  drops  of  blood  began  to 
llow 

iKiwn  from  his  nose -I-.  The  courtiers 
who  surrounded, 

onder'd  to  see  the  County  wounded  so. 

Si  HOC  God's  own  messenger  before  had 
sounded, 

1m  A^pramont,  that  he  no  wound  should 


Into  the  stream  Pilagi  made  a  Ixiund  ; 
But  fondly  calling  ujxin  Miihomet, 

In  the  deep  waters  he  w’as  uell  nigh 
drown’d  ; 

The  Christian  seed  in  him  w'as  newly  set. 
And  in  this  way  no  Ixiptism  he  found. 
He  had  been  surely,  drown’d,  if,  from  a 
distance, 

Orlando  had  not  swam  to  his  assistance. 


It  is  here  as  difficult  as  in  Pulci 
to  say  whether  Zinabi  speaks  from 
mere  superstitious  simplicity,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  means  to  make  a  half  joke  of 
the  accident  of  Pilagi.  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Charlemagne  and  Orlan- 
\nd  that  his  blood  could  not  be  drawn  by  do  docs  not  take  place  until  the  21st 

Canto.  Finding  that  the  Count  was 
on  his  %vay,  a  number  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Peers  ride  out  to  welcome  him. 

To  camp  some  soon  return'd  in  utmost 

... 

As  if  they  strove  who  could  rejoice  the 
most. 

No  sad  desponding  thoughts  could  now 
annoy  ; 

They  prais’d  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

When  the  consuming  flames  encircled 
Troy,  , 

The  grief  afflicting  all  the  Trojan  host, 
Kxccedetl  not  the  Christian’s  fierce  delight. 
To  have  the  Count  again  before  their  sight. 


Mat  wlien  the  Count,  that  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  saw 

Hv  ihc  stiir  gauntlet  that  the  Emp’ror 
threw, 

Hi  furious  anger  he  began  to  draw 

Durlindana,  and  towards  him  flew. 

And  had,  in  spite  of  ref  erence  and  awe, 

•''vxvr’d  his  head,  but  that  between  the 
two 

JHir.h’d  in  Duke  Nainus  and  the  Danish 
Lord, 

Aful  held  the  hand  that  grasp'd  the  ven¬ 
geful  sword. 


*  Orlando  was  constituted  by  the  Pojio 
(  hampion  of  the  Church.” 
t  'rhe  words  in  the  original  are 
tn  A'foa'ic’  di  sangue  gli  usc\ 

M  uaso  a  OrlundOj  a  ognun  maravlgUotOj 


•f-  Sec  Pulci,  CIX.  ft.  30.  where  Rinnldo 
strikes  a  giant  in  the  same  way. 
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The  camp  was  mad  the  tidings  to  receive ;  For  Malachal  convey’d  him,  as  entreated 
To  welcome  him  the  troops  at  once  rush’d  To  where  the  dastard  traitor  was  deftnt 
out:  ^^org.ilfw^.C.xxviil* 

nut  aiarles  could  not  the  happy  news  he-  .  Zintbi  tells  us,  that  the  Soldan,  !«■. 

That  Heaven  had  thus  restored  its  cham. 

pion  stout.  “  ®‘^ 

Astolfo  bursting  in  without  all  leave,  i!  and  Anosto,  by 

Breathless  w'ith  jov  and  speed,  remov’d  ^  was  able  to  summon  to  liis 

all  doubt.  *  assistance  a  thousand  devils.  The 

“  Why  com’st  thou  not  to  meet  thy  Ne-  Count  enaploysit  to  gain  intelligt  iRv 
phew  dear  ?”  from  Paris^  and  finds  that  Maccario, 

He  rudel}\cried, Orlando’s  self  is  here!”  the  nephew  of  Ganelon,  hail  inter- 

at  1  a  .u  cepted  all  communications  between 
M  hen  Charles  mtransiwrt  the  clear  truth  (.^arles  and  his  Queen,  while  the 

A  ♦  M  -  former  was  before  Pampeluna,  and 

lie  mounted  horse,  and  from  histenthe  that  he  was  ateut  to  usurp  the  throne. 
s}>uiT’d,  compel  Galerana  to  marry  hnn. 

By  many  a  Peer  attended,  at  full  sj>eed.  deincns, 

He  met  the  Count,  and  ere  he  s]X)ke  a  w'ord  (nam^  Malachel,  by  1  iilci,)  to  eon- 
For  love,  w’ould  have  alighted  from  his  vert  himself  ^into  an  aerial  horse ;  and 
steed,  in  Canto  XXII.  Charles  is  placed 

To  do  him  honour  whom  he  had  dis-  upon  its  back,  in  the  habit  of  a  jiil- 
graced : —  grim,  and  conveyed  in  a  single  night 

The  (’ount  leapt  dowm,  and  the  King’s  to  Paris. 

foot  embrac  d.  demon  from  Pampluna  took  its  way. 

(’harles,  with  all  reverence  due  to  his  do-  through  air,  with  Cliarles  uiwn  its 

grcc,  back ; 

Full  often  kiss’d  the  forehead  of  his  ’Tw'as  evening,  even  clearer  than  the  day. 
Knight ;  AVhile  Charles  revolv’d  uixin  the  treaihcry 

And  brave  Orlando,  generous,  frank,  and  black, 

free.  The  demon  pointed  out  the  realms  that 

Bemounted  w  ith  a  bounding  heart,  and  l®y 

lijrht.  On  either  side,  as  they  pursued  their  track. 

The  Biuonage,  as  joyous  as  might  lx?,  (For  it  appear’d  to  talking  much  incUn  il.) 
lUxlc  to  the  Kmperor's  jxivilion  bright,  ^  others  that  they  left  behind. 

And^thCTc  the  Paladins,  renown’d  and  Cried  Charles,  impatiently,  “  Make  si^cetl. 

make  speed ! 

Be  still,  I  know'  you  only  mean  to  lie.” 

“  Nomiandy’s  there,  (the  demon  woulii 
proceed,) 

And  there  is  Brabant,  there  lies  Bur. 
gundy : 

Picardy  also  may  be  seen  indeed, 

And  that  is  Flanders,  and  that  Gascon) . 
Champaigne  and  Brittany  just  there  one 
sees. 

And  there  the  Germans  and  the  Gcnt'cs,. 

Contano  Castle  stands  on  yonder  hill — 
There  Limoges,  where  w’ar  they  under- 
stand : 

Tliat  Island— you  may  sec  it  if  you 
Is  Britain — ’tis  a  flat  arid  fertile  land. 
Cried  Charles  again,  half  angrily,  “  B*- 
stiU, 

I  know  the  countries  upon  either  hanJ, 
As  well  as  thou.”  The  demon  but  replie<l. 

“  There  is  Provence— Montlion’s  on  that 
side.”  •  ^ 

So  i>ast  the  night.  Wlicn  matins  *gan  lv> 
sound, 

Charles  made  the  holy  cro.'^s  ufoi  his 
1  reast : 


It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that 
Pulci,  in  the  2Hth  C’anto  of  his  Mor- 
gante,  citing  the  authority  of 

- -  ■  ■  -  nn  cerfo  vtiarisia 

- —  LattanziO  uppcUuio^ 

liints  at  the  foregoing  incidents,  but 
only  hints  at  them,  entering  into  no 
details ;  probably  because  Zinabi  bad 
already  made  ample  use  of  them,  in 
the  romance  under  consideration. 
Pulci  also  alludes,  as  follows,  to  a 
circumstance  to  which  Zinabi’s  poem 
next  proceixls : — 

To  PamjK'luna  the  great  Count  came  Mck, 
Where  Charles  his  camp  hail  kept  for 
many  years ; 

And  found  by  art,  Maccario  made  attack 
On  (  harie-s's  crown  and  w  ife,  as  there  ap- 
|H.'ars : 

{ 'harlcs  to  regain  hi.s  empire  was  not  slack, 
.Ni-.d  went  in  jvrson  to  rc’iiovc  her  fears; 
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••  iVais’d  may  He  !)e,  whose  equal  is’not  Saying,  “  Are  ye  to  drunkenness  addicted  ? 

found  !  Or  are  ye  with  some  madness  all  afflicted  r*  * 

And  l)c  St  Denis  also  prais’d  and  blest !”  ,  •  r  u*  .u 

1  «  rhoi-in.  The  cooks  inform’d  him,  that  a  sturdy 

I  ho  demon  saw  cnarlcs  cross  Him,  turn*  ,  ’  ^ 

.  ^  knave 

AM,llS“fu!l_lhat  sign  he  must  detest. 

lie  fell  uixin  the  steiis  of  his  own  palace,  *  j  • 

t,ui  suillr'd  nothiiig  from  the  demon's  ^nd  that  because,  m  sooth,  they  notlung 

DUiliC-. 

He  with  a  billet  ’gan  them  all  to  bent. 

riiis  is  another  of  those  incidents,  That  three  unahle  were  their  lives  to  save, 

r.ot  peculiar  to  Pulci,  and  which  They  were  so  powerless,  and  his  strength 

lino  hardly  knows  in  what  light  to  l  8*^**  .  .  , 

:  1 Soon  as  Gione  heard  them  thus  declare, 

[•  insider,  whether  as  burlesque  or  . ...  .  • 

s.  11  a.*  a  a.  c  Altet  thc  Emiicror  he  rush  d  up  stair, 

simplicity :  recollecting  the  state  of  '  * 

knowledge  and  superstition  at  the  “  Cowardly  caitiff!  wretch!”  Gione  cried, 

time  Zinabi  wrote,  probably  it  was  “  Be  certain  that  this  deed  shall  cost  thee 

(he  latter ;  he  proceeds,  .  dear!” 

“  Oh,  noble  Sir,”  Charles  humbly  thus 
i’liat  day  JMaccario  should  be  crown’d—  replied, 

I  mean  “  Ere  you  condemn  me,  charitably  hear : 

''l.iccario, nephew  to  vile  Gan  the  traitor—  An  entrance  all  your  servants  me  denied, 
Tli.u  day  he  also  was  to  w^ed  the  Queen,  Because  of  Charles,  the  Emiieror,  news  I 
Tlu*  ^\  iffe  of  Charles,  such  dreadful  ills  bear. 

aAvait  her.  I’m  from  St  James,  and  I  have  seen,  in 

\\'lKn  Charles  hod  all  these  preparations  sooth, 

seen,  Charles  at  Pampluna— this  is  simple  truth. 

Ills  rage  and  sorrow  became  keener,  .  ,, 

.  “  Saloman,  King  of  Brittany,  I  ve  seen, 

Anil,  trembling  as  beneath  a  load  of  grief,  Bavaria  s  Duke,  and  the  high-minded 

^  'light  his  own  kitchen,  to  implore  relief.  ,  r  i  i 

’  *  With  Gan  and  Walter  I  have  also  been, 

Tlic  Emjxiror  said,  “  I  pray  for  charity.  And  Oliver,  whose  valour  ne’er  had  stain. 
Hciitow  on  me  some  scraps  of  meat  and  English  Astolfo,  Otto’s  son,  I  mean, 

liread.”  And  great  Orlando,  who  has  thousands 

I  'ne  of  the  scullions,  w  ho  the  fire  stood  by,  • .  slain ; 

i  "  »k  up  a  stick  to  strike  him  on  the  head,  Arland,  and  Orbcland,  and  Turpin,  there 
“  ;ying,  “  Begone,  and  that,  too,  instantly,  I  also  saw* ;  with  Otto,  Berlinghier. 

.•r  I  will giveyousomcthingelse instead.’’  „  ^  return’d,  and  all  surpris’d, 

(l.arles  scizd  a  billet  that  aside  was  Mecca,  w  ith  a  Pagan  youth  of  fame, 

tirown,  *  W^ho  in  oiu*  Christian  faith  has  Ijecn  baii- 

A  nil  with  It  knock  d  the  brutal  scullion  .  •  » . 

1 

Son  to  the  Soldan — Sansonct  his  name. 

ilis  fellows  ran  in  fury  to  his  aid,  Hugo  of  Brava,  of  the  Count  advis’d. 

Ml  arm’d  with  shovels,  pokers,  knives.  And  Ansuigi  made  the  great  reclaim. 

and  hooks  ;  Orlando  came  out  of  the  East  with  them 

But  (  harlcs  so  lustily  about  him  laid.  From  Persia,  Mecca,  and  Jerusalem.” 

Tiiut  h^m.tde  dreadful  havoc  ’mong  the  particulars  cannot  fail  to 

.\.id  of  cncounuringmade  them  all  afraid.  P'**  *5  "“''g 

Some  died,  .some  mercy  ask’d,  witli  pile-  Odyssey,  of  wbicb  it  is 

ous  looks*  i*'  some  degree  an  imitation.  What 

Three  were  quite  kill’d,  while  others  ran  follows,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
away.  Emperor  to  the  Queen,  wbicb  we 

And  for  Gione  cried  in  their  dismay.  -must  defer  until  our  next  article, 

3  ‘  .  bears  a  still  stronger  resemblance, 

l-e  I^nperor  swiftly  mounted  up  the  gostegno  tie 

II"liingto’$capeun8ecn,by  thusretiring;  Zinabi s  Mcount  of  the 

But  a  young  man,  with  a  superior  air,  dolorosa  rotta,  quanda 

Brovided  with  a  stick,  well  arm’d  with  CarU>  magno  perdt  la  santa  gerta. 

jj-oj,  ( Dante  Jnf.  cxxni. ) 

I'.nter’d  the  kitchen  ere  the  cooks  were  the  bloody  fight  of  Roncesvalles,  with 
’wiire ;  the  death  of  Orlando,  and  all  the 

<  the  disturbance  he  began  enquiring,  Paladins  of  F  rancC. 
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A  TRUB  AXD  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 
OF  ILL  TAM.** 

No.  IV. 

The  important  crisis  of  my  fate 
at  last  arrived.  I  had  attained  my 
tenth  year — had  learned  to  read  with 
ease,  if  not  with  accuracy,  all  manner 
of  English  books,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  a  black-letter  lUble, 
which  had  descended,  as  an  heir-loom 
of  the  family,  from  Janet  MacCaig, 
my  great  and  grand  maternal  grand-’ 
mother,  in  regular  succession  down¬ 
wards.  Besides  all  this  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition,  my  presence  was  become 
exceedingly  annoying  at  home.  I 
made  scout-guns  of  boretree,  and 
squirted  black  dub-w’ater  upon  the 
human  face  divine — stole  gunpowder 
from  a  quarry — borrowed  Rob  Ran¬ 
kin's  pistol,  and  frightened  Jean  Tait*s 
“  brawnit’*  cow,  during  the  seventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  into  a  mis¬ 
carriage.  I  saddled  the  auld  sow', 
and  rode  her  through  dub  and  mire, 
almost  to  death.  I  hung,  for  miles, 
susj>endcd  by  a  cow's  tail,  floating  on, 
tlirough  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour.  I  had  Rover's  ears 
cropped,  and  his  tail  set ;  and  would 
have  done  the  same  good  office  by  his 
arch-enemy,  the  eat,  but  for  the  risk 
which  such  an  adventurous  cxjXTi- 
incnt  implied.  It  W'as  quite  evident, 
that,  as  I  advanced  in  years  and 
strength — for  in  stature  I  continued 
long  stationary — I  made  more  than  a 
proportionable  advance  in  what  the 
Kttrick  Sliephcrd  has  denominated 
“  deevilry  and,  consequently,  that 
some  new,  and  prompt,  and  efficient 
measures,  were  requisite,  else,  as  my 
aunts  very  justly  observed,  I  w’ould 
take  up  the  house  upon  them."  In  the 
discussion  of  this  very  weighty  and 
pressing  consideration,  I  accidentally 
overheard  my  three  female  house¬ 
mates,  clost'ly  and  earnestly  engaged, 
one  evening  betwixt  sunset  and  dusk. 
Being  habituatetl  to  pry  about,  and 
thrust  my  nose  into  every  concern, 
1  contrived  to  place  myself  so  as  to 
avoid  discovery,  and  to  hear  all  that 
was  going  forw'ards.  The  question  of 
debate  was — whether  I  should  be  sent 
to  lierd  the  gudeman  of  Auchincairn's 
sticks,  or  packcil  off  incontinently 
to  school?  Now',  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  alternative  I  had  conceived  the 
most  decided  and  rooted  aversion :  and 
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the  ground  of  it  was  this About  a 
twelvemondi  before  this  pi  nod,  ouo 
of  my  most  intimate  playfellow  s,  but 
somewhat  older  and  larger  than  my-  * 
self,  had  been  torn  from  a  partnersbio 
in  mischief,  and  packetl  off;  witli  a 
pair  (as  it  is  called)  of  Latin  Rudi¬ 
ments  in  his  hand,  to  school.  A\’bat 
besides  he  acquired,  I  pretend  not  to 
say ;  but  this  certainly  he  attained,  a 
complete  and  most  accurate  notion 
of  discipline — of  those  immemorial 
means,  by  which  a  certain  number  of 
naked  **  unidea'd"  vocables  arc  scour¬ 
ged  into  the  shoulders  and  finger-end^ 
of  all  boys,  equally,  and  without  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  w’as  indeed  the  ‘‘aus¬ 
tere  master" — reaping  where  he  did 
not  sow,  and  exacting  what  it  was 
entirely  out  of  my  iK)wer  to  render ; 
for,^ver  as  he  advanced  in  his  regular 
school-hours*  lessons,  with  the  wlioK' 
family  of  relatives,  from  “  quis”  lo 
“  quivis,"  I  W'as  compelled  to  bring 
up  my  lea- way  every  evening,  with¬ 
out  b<x)k  or  preparation,  over  the  ob¬ 
liquities  of  “penna,**  or  irregularities 
of  the  whole  families  in  “as”  and  “cs.” 
There  ditl  we  stand,  evening  after 
evening,  closely  wedged  and  jammed 
up  into  the  crevices  of  the  “(al- 
Craig:”he  armed  with  a  little  brief  au¬ 
thority,  and  inflicting  the  most  scho¬ 
lastic  discipline  ;  I  sometimes  rebel¬ 
ling,  and  breaking  out  into  aparoxysni 
of  opposition ;  and  again  submitting, 
partly  through  coaxing,  and  partly 
through  compulsion,  to  what  1  was 
taught  to  consider  as  the  inseparable 
ami  essential  practice  of  a  scliool. — 
And  that  no  means  might  be  lost 
that  were  likely  to  forward  my  in¬ 
struction,  or  to  exemplify  pedagogy 
cal  tuition,  I  was  subjected  to  a  scale 
and  gradation  of  punishment.  From 
a  leather  thong  were  suspended,  like 
trouts  attached  by  the  gills  to  a  hook¬ 
ed  and  pliant  switch,  a  large  ami 
graduated  assortment  of  taws ;  from 
“  Tickle  Toby,"  w’hosc  office  it  w’as 
to  preside  over  and  correct  errors  ot 
declension  and  conjugation,  to  the 
lengthened,  and  indurated,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  **  Rattler,"  who  guanUd 
every  avenue  of  disresjiect,  or  dow'ii- 
right  rebellion  and  disob^ience  of 
orders.  There  wras  not,  in  short,  a 
variety  of  deficiency  in  point  of  me¬ 
mory,  or  of  culpability  on  the  score 
of  negligence,  or  of  inefficiency  re¬ 
sulting  from  obstinacy  and  “'Con- 
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ti  inpt  of  court/*  to  which  some  one  or 
otlu  r  of  these  leathern  executioners 
i)i‘  the  law  did  not  apply.  I  have 
often  tlioiight,  during  tnese-  latter 
rears  in  particular,  of  recommending 
this  sjiine  simple,  but  ingenious  me¬ 
thod,  to  the  consideration  and  wisdom 
of  Parliament — in  order  that  some¬ 
thing  like  an  adjusted  gamut  of  cri- 
ininal  infliction  might  be  constructed, 
upon  which  the  various  gradations  of 
guilt  and  crime  might  be  piped  into 
durance,  banishment,  or  eternity,  ac- 
e(*rding  to  the  proportionate  measure 
of  tlemerit  proven.  Under  this  course 
of  discipline,  and  with  the  comforta- 
hlo  assurance  that  all  my  experience 
was  inadequate  to  the  forming  a 
(•oiu\“])tion  of  the  inconceivable  ri¬ 
gours  which  obtained  elsewhere,  it 
was  not  surprising,  that,  when  I 
hiard  the  petticoated  Divan  in  sus- 
;u  nse  betwixt  the  **  stirks’*  and  the 
“  Rudiments,**  1  had  secretly  decided 
the  (juestion  in  my  own  mind,  in 
favour  of  that  easy,  loitering  profes- 
Mon,  in  the  occupancy  of  which,  I 
hould,  like  Uob  llankin,  find  time 
to  jdait  rush  brigadier-caps — to  noose 
and  flay  cels — beat  spring  saugh  Into 
whistles ;  and  bring  out  into  life  and 
li  roio  bravery,  hen  eggs— beneath  cor¬ 
bies,  grey  gledes,  and  sparrow-hawks. 

<  h'  tliis  resolution,  however,  I  made 
n.)  ])ublic  intimation ;  and  when  my 
n»iisiu  **  WiW  Morine**  arrived  to  ex- 
.iniine  me,  at  my  mother*s  request, 
previous  to  my  dismissal  to  school, 
or  10  stirk-herding,  as  might  even¬ 
tually  aj)pcar  most  eligible,  I  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  my  ground,  from  which, 

I  conceived,  all  myexaminator*s  three 
years’ knowledge  of  Latinity  would  be 
unable  to  drive  me.  My  cousin  ar¬ 
rived  one  morning  pretty  early,  but 
l  am  was  not  to  be  found ;  nor  could 
tlu'  elements  be  prevailed  upon,  on 
'his  occasion,  to  thunder*  him  from 
his  retreat.  A  search  was  instituted 
in  all  directions;  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  vocal  invocation  and  expos¬ 
tulation,  all  of  which  1  heard  most 
distinctly.  The  plan  I  had  adopted 
had  nearly  succeeded  to  my  utmost 
"  isli  and  expectation,  and  ray  cousin 
y  as  u;x)n  tne  point  of  quitting  the 
itivi'stigation  for  his  school  exercises, 
^vhen  Fate,  which  governs  kingdoms 
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as  well  as  individuals,  thought  pro- 
l>er  to  traverse  my  well-conducted 
stratagem,  by  means  neither  dignified 
nor  proportioned,  as  one  might  have 
supjwsed,  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
consequences.  A  hen,  which  had  been 
placed  somewhat  involuntarily  in  the 
act  of  incubation,  and  over  which, 
with  the  view  of  securing  her  “  sit¬ 
ting,**  a  large  and  deep  “  possing-tub’* 
had  been  inverted,  or,  as  mv  mother 
termed  it,  **  whummelled,*^  w’as  ob¬ 
served  **  ultra  fines’* — in  other  words, 
upon  the  outside  of  her  prison-hold, 
and  feeding  amongst  her  contempora¬ 
ries  and  associates,  very  much  at  her 
ease,  and  as  if  no  important  charge 
had  been  entrusted  to  her  care.  This 
immediately  led  to  further  investi¬ 
gation  and  proceedings,  all  of  which 
terminated  in  the  lifting  up  of  the 
edge  of  the  tub,  and  in  the  disclosure 
to  view  of  the  unfortunate  object  of 
long  and  solicitous  search,  sitting 
squat  upon  the  eggs,  or  rather  upon 
the  shells,  which  were  now  fixed, 
indented,  and  plastered,  in  yellow 
Mosaic,  all  over  the  lower  extremities 
of  his  Iverson.  One  man  may  take  a 
horse,  they  say,  to  the  pond,  but  no 
conceivable  number  of  grooms  wrill 
compel  him,  if  disinclined,  to  drink: 
and  although  thus  foiled,  and  be¬ 
fooled,  and  laughed  at,  in  my  first 
measure,  I  had  still  another  resource, 
from  wdiich  I  was  resolved,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Greek  nor  Latin,  **  nor  any  other 
creature,**  should  drive  me.  I  was 
resolved  to  put  a  curb-bridle  upon 
my  tongue ;  and  whatever  might  be 
my  knowletlge  of  the  subjects  pro¬ 
posed  for  my  consideration,  to  in¬ 
dicate  ignorance,  by  silence,  or  by 
answers  altogether  impertinent.  In 
those  days,  it  must  be  recollected, 
**  Spurzheim**  was  unknown ;  and 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons, 
because,  probably,  he  was  not  then 
born.  **  Combe”  had  not  been  heard 
of ;  and  even  the  **  Minister  of 
Crossmichael”  had  not  thrown  all 
his  flaxen  influence  into  the  scale 
of  Bumpology.  In  the  absence  ot 
oral  exhibition,  there  was  no  visible 
or  visual  method  of  approximating  or 
ascertaining  the  exact  modicum  of 
rationality  with  which  any  particular 
skull  wras  supplied*  My  mother, 
indeed,  (seconded  and  supportetl,  in 
her  rather  lengthy  statements,  by 
my  aunts,)  prefaced  this  formidable 


•  The  verse,  as  I  used  to  hear  it  sung 
of  old,  in  “  King’s”  singing-school,  under 
the  aid  of  T/^iiat  Mrs  Faed  designated  an 
adulterc^  (  qmti  idolatrous)  pipe,  ran 
thus : 

“  Dundee  it  is  a  bonny  town. 
Surrounded  with  a  wall, 

But  brave  Argyle  did  level  it 
With  powder  and  with  ball. 

The  author’s  best  compliments  to  “King,’ 
if  still  alive;  be  was  a  noble  fellow  at  a 
>:)ng  and  a  bowl .vivat  valcatquc,  initti ; 
virginibus^iue  oUm  caotet  I 
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f  ;i!)  instant,  off  me.  At  length,  after 
I  iliRV  miles  of  rather  difficult  naviga¬ 
tion,  through 


“  Muirs  and  mosses  mony-0,* 


I  arrived  within  eye-shot  of  the 
si  hool,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  tlie 
.uMdeiny. 

Hail  I  been  advancing  upon  the 
1  doctor,  in  order  to  have  a  tooth  pull- 
t'd,  or  upon  Krancie  Robinson,  under 
ilie  moral  certainty  of  having  my 
oars  lengthened  and  iiushed  into  scar- 
iot,  my  heart  could  not  have  beat 
faster  than  it  did,  when  first  the 
.s}):u  ious  and  imposing  building,  ap- 
}uo])i  iated  to  the  education  of  youtn. 


iinrose  into  view.  The  establish- 


iiiont  of  which  1  am  now  speaking, 
is,  and  has  long,  been,  well  known 
ill  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
o\  or  every  part  almost  of  the  British 
l  jii))ire.  Having  been  founded  up¬ 
on  a  Mortification  in  behalf  of  the 
parisii  where  it  is  erected,  gratis  in¬ 
struction,  in  every  branch  of  edu¬ 
cation  necessary  for  an  academical 
course  of  study,  is  amply  and  most 
conscientiously  afforded  to  every  pa- 
rishioner ;  and  such  has  been  the 
merited  celebrity  of  the  teachers  for 
many  years  past,  that  many  have  re¬ 
sorted  thither,  from  all  quarters  of 
tile  kingdom,  to  share  and  enjoy  the 
iiiiielit  of  the  instruction  disjx?nsed. 
There  are  at  this  moment  stray¬ 
ing  u])on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  JMis- 
sissip’pi,  many  whose  hearts  are  still 
true  to  home — to  the  tale  of  other 
years — and  to  all  the  endeared  recol¬ 
lection  which  so  respected  an  **  Al¬ 
ma  Mater”  is  calculated  to  suggest, 
'i’hcre  are  almost  in  every  habitable 
climate  under  heaven,  some  whose 
J'ouls  will  still  leap  within  them,  at 
the  watch  -  words — **  Gravel  -  walk , 
and  Castle-wood,  andCample-slacks !” 
and  should  the  feeble  and  imperfect 
“  history”  of  an  individual,  about 
whom,  and  whose  fortunes,  the  world 
has  liitherto  discovered  too  little  in¬ 
terest  and  concern,  ever  reach  any 
one  old  school-fellow,  or  class-mate, 
of  111  Tam,”  let  him  give  three 
distinct  cheers,  cut  as  many  capers, 
(if  free  from  the  gout  and  rheumatic 
l»ains,)  and  drink,  in  a  cupful  of  the 
best  he  can  procure,  **  the  memory 
of  Wali  .ACE  !”  But  1  digress  sadly, 
and  must  return  to  my  feelings.  As  I 


approached  the  large  square  in  front 
of  the  school,  and  school-master’s 
house,  which  was  appropriated  as 
play-ground  to  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dretl  scholars,  1  advanced  through 
a  gateway  into  the  open  court,  and 
presented  at  that  moment,  1  am  well 
aware,  somewhat  of  an  uncouth  and 
ridiculous  appearance.  My  hat  had 
lost  the  rim,  or  brim,  and  was  tarred 
all  over  the  crown,  and  down  to  my 
very  ears ;  my  coat  was  gray-duffie ; 
my  waistcoat  a  remnant  of  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  middle-petticoat,  with  stripes, 
or  w'hite  and  yellow  bars  across  ;  my 
breeches,  which  w^ere  attache<l  to  iny 
waistcoat,  W'ere  of  a  piece  with  iny 
coat ;  and  my  person  terminated  in  a 
pair  of  soleless  stockings,  or  hoshens, 
with  a  loop  strung  over  the  great 
toe.  The  large  and  tin-cla8i>ed 
household  Bible  occupied  one  hand, 
whilst  I  kept  the  other  in  a  state  of 
free  and  disengaged  agency  against 
all  incidental  occurrences,  whether 
in  bringing  the  extremity  of  my  coat¬ 
tail,  in  the  character  of  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  into  contact  with  my  nose, . 
or  in  conducting  my  arm  and  coat- 
sleeve  with  a  masonic  sweep  across  my 
upper-lip.  To  en crease  my  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  more  fully  to  ex^wse  ray 
awkwardness,  after  having  seen  me 
fairly  stationed  within  the  court-yard, 
with  my  back  to  the  wall,  iny  con¬ 
ductor  found  it  agreeable  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  desert  m#.  I  never  felt  so  lone¬ 
ly,  or  helpless,  or  out  of  countenance, 
in  all  my  life.  But  as  every  one 
around  me  seemed  too  much  occupied 
with  himself  to  notice  me,  1  ven¬ 
tured  slowly,  timidly,  and  gradual¬ 
ly,  up  to  a  knot  or  cluster  of  boys, 
whose  heads  and  shoulders  were  all 
clustered,  and  jammed,  and  dove¬ 
tailed,  into  each  other,  around  a 
**  ring.”  I  had  only  just  thrust  my 
head  cautiously,  ■when  an  opening 
offered,  betwixt  the  elbows  of  two 
of  the  players,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
my  heels  were  fairly  tripped  from  be¬ 
neath  me,  and  my  Bible  flying  one 
way,  and  I  another,  we  both  came  to 
the  ground  back  foremost,  with  a 
most  alarming  freedom.  I  was  liter¬ 
ally  stunned,  and  ray  travelling  com¬ 
panion  had  burst  the  clasp,  and  sent 
forth  into  air,  and  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  play-ground, all  my  aunt’s  marks, 
whcrewitli  her  favourite  texts  and 
chapters  were  distinguished.  This 
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was  like  the  llock  and  the  wee  country  service  on  that  mcniorthlo 
pickle  Tow/*  rather  a  weary  begin-  occasion.  Having  fled  into  acoriur 
ning  o*t;  and,  to  augment  iny  cha-  and  escaped  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of 
grin,  I  found  myself  the  object,  not  all  aggression  from  “  Toosty,”  I  was 
of  commiseration  or  pity,  but  of  uni-  somewhat  suddenly  visited  by  a  round 
versal  contempt  and  derision.  I  had  knot,  or  wooden-ball,  which  aft-  r 
marred  upon  my  cub-toes,  as  he  ex-  performing  a  few  revolutions,  quktlv 
pressed  it,  one  of  the  player’s  bowls,  settled  down  close  upon  my  hare  toes, 
and  had  thus  deprived  him  of  his  Scarcely  had  I  ascertained,  in  tlio 
chance  of  picking  the  ring.”  See-  most  cautious  manner,  the  nature  of 
ing  myself  quite  ousted  in  thisquar-  my  new  visitor,  by  thrusting  out  my 
ter,  1  hurstled  oft’  slowly,  and  under  toes  over  it,  and  oy  moving  the  oh- 
a  most  galling  discharge  of  “  quiz,”  joct  backwards  and  forwards,  when, 
to  a  more  deserted  and  less  seeming-  down  upon  me,  like  a  pack  of  hoiuuls 
ly  exiKised  station.  in  full  cry,  armed  with  hooked  aial 

Here,  however,  I  had  not  remain-  gnarled  cuclgels,  came  a  whole  posse- 
etl  above  ten  minutes,  occupied  in  comitatus  of  school-boys,  hallwing, 
replacing  the  Bible  title-page,  w  hich,  and  bellowing,  and  gaping,  and 
lK?ing  previously  loose,  had  fallen  swinging  their  weapons  in  full  dash; 
out,  with  all  the  long  et  coftera  of  and  ere  I  had  time  or  reflection  to 
ihread-jmiier  markings,  when  plump,  withdraw  my  toes  from  their  assail, 
or  rather  thump,  upon  my  back,  and  a  full  score  of  clubs  had  descended, 
immediately  betwixt  my  shoulders,  and  my  poor  unoffending,  defence- 
arrived  there  a  most  unmerciful  blow  less  pedal  decern virate,  was  beaten 
from  a  hard  leather-covered  ball.  I  almost  into  one  broad  and  bruised 
absolutely  gas})ed  for  breath,  and  my  unity.  I  boltetl  upright,  and  roared 
eyes  felt  as  if  starting  out  of  their  it  lustily ;  but  all  to  no  puri)csc.  I 
sockets,  in  quest  of  safety ;  and  whilst  might  as  w’ell  have  remonstrated  with 
1  was  staring  in  utter  amazement  a  West  Indian  tornado;  allwasrat- 
aiul  dismay  around,  another  visita-  tie,  and  rap,  and  scrape,  and  drive, 
tion,  of  a  similar  nature,  upon  the  and  push,  beneath  and  around,  and 
jaw-bone,  made  all  my  nerves  ring  almost  within  me,  for  I  was  pinned 
through  my  brain,  like  the  strings  of  at  last  up  to  the  wall  like  the  ske- 
aii  ill- tuned  harpsichord.  Why  leton  of  a  dead  heron;  till  some  one, 
didn’t  ye  say  ‘  Areest  ye,’  then  ?  ’  having  trundled  out  the  ball  from 
exclaimed  a  little  imp,  not  half  my  amongst  the  jungle  of  shins  and 
size,  appearing,  at  the  same  time,  to  shinties,  was  seen  making  off  with 
commiserate  tlie  tears  which  had  the  prize  to  a  distance,  and  w  as  pur- 
been  forceil  over  my  cheek  ;  why  sued,  to  my  infinite  relief,  full  spi'( d 
didn’t  ye  cry  ^  Areest  ye,’  aiul  I  could  and  drive.  I  quickly  embraced  this 
na  have  liit  you  yonder*?”  But  ere  favourable  opportunity  of  ensconcing 
he  liad  flnislied  his  expostulatory  ad-  myself  from  the  risks  and  fervours  of 
dress,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  shinty*,”  under  a  iwrch- way,  where 
him  visited  in  his  turn,  upon  the  a  hoy,  with  a  little  wooden  box  full 
hrt  ad-hasket,  in  a  manner  which  of  hardware  articles,  was  exposing 
liore  ample  testimony  to  the  good  will  his  goods,  amidst  his  old  school-fcl- 
and  aim  with  which  the  throw  had  lows,  to  sale.  I  had  not  stood  long, 
l>ecij  made.  IMn  liim  up,  pin  him  however,  admiring  the  hart’s-horn- 
up,”  was  repeated  and  re-echoed  on  handle  of  a  pen-knife,  when  a  rogn- 
all  sides,  whilst  tlie  contest,  and  ish  lout  eyeing  me  askaunce,  sent 
jiistling,  and  scrambling,  and  bust-  me  head  foremost,  with  a  sudden  and 
ling,  was  m(>st  fearful  and  alarming,  seemingly  accidental  jerk,  over  the 
Balls  were  Hying  in  all  directions,  whole  allotment  of  knives,  buckles, 

thick  as  at  ^V'aterloo,  and  over  the  ink-horns,  scissors,  w^atch-chains, and 

tons.  This  was  not 
so  without  any  very 
jtigation  into  the  ori- 
tramash,”  the  little 


•  This  game  is  played  with  two  pretty 
hard  halls  ;  and  each  player  is  at  lil)erty 
t<>  hit  his  ncighlxnir,  under  the  single  li- 
ir.itntinn  of  standing  stock  still,  when¬ 
ever  the  words  “  Areest  ye’’  arc  addressed 
to  him. 


•  F.vcrj'  lx)y  knows  “  shinty,  ’ 
liad  liis  sliinr.  broken  at  the  sjK)rt. 
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j>:  (Ihir  fell  to  cuffing  anti  fisting  me,  ting  the  school,  had  caught  me  in  an 
l»iik  and  sides,  most  unmercifully;  attitude  at  once  so  degrading  and  un« 
lilting,  at  the  same  time,  my  Bible,  manly.  I  was  lugged  rather  than 
ami  vowing,  before  man  and  angels,  conveyed  into  school ;  and  after  a 
(for  he  worded  it  like  a  prince,)  that  sliort  morning  prayer,  not  one  word 
im  woulil  retain  the  book  in  lieu  of  of  which  I  listened  to,  1  was  imrae- 
crcatiT  damages,  to  which  he  was  diately  brought  up  into  the  master's 
entitled.  To  this  arrangement,  how-  presence,  along  with  my  pctticoated 
ivir,  I  remonstrated,  and  being  se-  antagonists,  for  trial.  It  had  like  to 
(  o’lded  in  my  claim  by  one  of  the  have  fared  hardly  with  me,  for  my 
<i>si^tant  teachers,  who  chanced  to  be  female  accusers  were  loud  and  cla- 
)»;issing  at  the  time,  I  recovered  my  morous  in  their  allegations,  aver- 
nihle,  and  betook  myself  to  the  back  ring  that  I  had  insulted  and  mal- 
v\  the  school-house,  where  the  girls,  treated  them  in  the  most  shameful 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  us,  ‘Masses,"  and  insufterable  manner  imaginable, 
in  a  separate  and  retiral  group,  were  One  of  them  even  went  so  far  at  last 
.inmsing  themselves.  Being  altoge-  as  to  assert,  that  my  insolence  and 
tlior  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  misconduct  had  not  been  confined  to 
.  0110,  I  unfortunately  placed  my  this  outrage, — but  that,  for  these  se- 
/•rud  fiounder-hoof  ujx)!!  one  of  veral  weeks  past,  1  had  never  let  them 
iluir  compartments;  in  consequence  be  at  peace.  “  1  was  aye  fashin’  wi’ 
i.t‘ wliich,  two  or  three  of  the  more  them.”  By  proving  too  much,  one  is 
itlvanccd  united  their  efforts  in  push-  apt  to  prove  less  than  the  truth ;  so  1 
ii)g  me,  quite  unceremoniously,  aside,  was  at  last  dismissed  with  a  repri- 
I'eeling  at  length  indignant  at  the  mand,  whilst  my  accusers  were  se- 
(K  ’pth  of  degradation,  insult,  and  in-  verely  chastised  for  their  disingenuity 
jury,  at  which  1  had  arrived,  I  ven-  and  falsification.  Although,  in  this 
lured  to  remonstrate,  not,  indeed,  in  instance,  I  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
\vords,  but  by  an  angular  protrusion  ing  gained  a  victory  over  my  antago- 
»'t’  my  elbow,  resuming,  at  the  same  nists,  yet  I  had  frequent  cause  to  re¬ 
time,  with  a  determined  air,  my  ori-  gret  the  occurrence,  in  the  rooted  an- 
,uual  ])osition.  Hereupon  an  Ama-  tipathy  which  was  brought  to  bear 
/ouian  lieroine  fairly  spit  in  my  face,  against  me,  from  all  the  females  of 
.m  l  Kilt  me  an  accompanying  com-  the  school,  for  many  days  after, 
plimciit  with  her  clenchetl  fist  upon  I  shall  never  forget  tlie  impression 
tiu*  ear.  This  was  more  than  even  which  the  appearance  of  the  “head 
rusticity  and  simplicity  itself  could  master”  of  the  academy  made  upon 
•juictly  pocket ;  so  dashing  down  my  me.  I  beheld  before  me  a  middle- 
llible,  without  respect  of  mark  or  sized  figure,  with  a  round  oval  face, 
I'assage — placing  my  right  foot  for-  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion,  keen 
'vard,  and  fixing  the  heel  of  my  left  and  intelligent  eyes,  veiled  in  spec- 
iii  the  further  orifice  of  one  of  the  tacles,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of 
“  holes”  of  contention,  I  returned  my  enormous  taws,  coiled  up  into  the 
r.iir  antagonist  the  compliment  with  hand  in  the  attitude  of  a  scr|H’nt, 
usurious  interest.  Had  I  stumbled  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  There 
i'hini])  upon  a  wasp-bink,  or  pismire  was  a  promiitncss,  authority,  and  de- 
iiill,  I  could  not  have  excited  greater  cision,  in  all  he  did  or  said,  which, 
I'oininotion  ;  the  whole  squad  closed  when  seconded  and  enforced  by  the 
in  upon,  and  absolutely  overlaid  me  jirging  noise  of  dry  and  well-brushed 
'vith  squalls,  blows,  and  every  varie-  shoes,  overjwwered  with  awe,  'at 
ly  of  nail- work.  My  blood,  however,  the  same  time  that  these  qualities 
\v.is  warmed ;  1  had  fairly  crossed  the  ins))ircd  resjiect  and  confidence ;  and 
Kuhicon  ;  it  was  now  with  me,‘  in  at  this  hour,  when  I  wish  to  figure 
tor  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  so  to  myself  a  perfect  school-master, 
iiutting  my  eyes,  stooping  my  head,  strict,  yet  indulgent;  severe,  yet 
•md  leaning  forwards  incumbent  over  just ;  kindly  affectionc*!!,  yet  above 
the  fray,  1  continued  for  some  time  favouritism ;  subject  to  just  as  mucli 
to  lay  about  me  most  unmercifully,  of  the  frailty  and  weakness  of  huma- 
until  arrested,  of  a  sudden,  by  an  au-  mty,  as  to  give  a  relish  to  those  iiu-re 
iboritative  and  athletic  arm.  ‘  It  was  sterling  endowments ;  I  sit  down  in 
dk*  master  himself,  who,  in  convoca-  my  arm-chair,  plait  my  legs,  sliut  my 
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eyes,  and,  from  the  mist  and  the  dis-  penetrated  at  last,  even  through  ttic  I 
lance  of  departed  Time,  call  forth  into  thick  hide  of  the  heel,  to  tlie*quick  1 
embodied  form  my  earliest,  my  best  The  pain  was  at  once  sudden  and  st'-  f 
preceptor.  “  Sit  tibi  terra  le vis;'*  and  vere,  and  occasioned  in  the  girl  a  ! 
tong  may  the  memory  of  thy  worth,  most  ung^rded  and  unfortunaulv-  - 
and  thy  peculiarities,  survive  in  the  directed  kick  forwards,  in  endeavour-  * 
breasts  of  those  who  have  benefited  ing  to  disengage  her  foot  from  tlic  | 
so  essentially  by  thy  instructions  !  clog.  This  brought  the 
I  was  conveyed  up  the  room,  as  it  * 
w’as  termed,  and  placed  under  the 
tuition,  of  one  of  three  assistants, 
whose  office  it  was  to  see  me  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  Catechism,  to  hear  me  read 
the  Jlible,  to  ground  me  in  spelling, 
and  attend  to  my  writing.  I  was 
placed  at  the  very  foot  of  the  llible- 


ciog.  1  ms  orougiu  me  iron  scoiuc 
into  contact  with  the  master’s  shins, 
and  this  again,  in  its  turn,  hrougl.t 
>,  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  tlie  ol’- 
fending  girl  a  large  and  immediate  al¬ 
lowance  of  pedagogical  cliastiscinent. 

On  another  occasion,  and  about  tlic 
same  period,  whilst  I  was,  according 
to  use  and  wont,  employed  in  eating 
class,  and  (most  unfortunately  for  my  **  my  piece**  during  the  interval,  or 
sitlcs,  which  she  continued  to  elbow  what  we  termed  **  middle  of  the  day,” 
incessantly,)  next  to  my  female  anta-  I  was  prevailetl  upon,  by  a  big  lump 
gonist.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after  of  a  farmer  lad,  to  occupy  the  extre- 
my  admission,  we  were  all  called  up  mity  of  a  short  bench  upon  whicli  he 
to  say — in  other  words,  to  read  our  was  seated  ;  whereupon  he  rose  up 
lesson.  It  was,  I  remember  well,  suddenly,  and  my  occiput  came  into 
from  the  hook  of  Kings,  and  we  read  immediate  contact  with  the  pavement 
each  a  verse  in  succession.  IThen  it  behind  me.  This  affVont  being  quite 
came  to  my  turn  to  begin,  you  might  public,  was  absolutely  intolerable ;  so 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.  “In  those  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  lent  him, 
days  tliere  was  no  king  in  Israael,  with  all  my  strength,  a  firm  chopper 
and  every  man  did  according  to  that  on  the  jaw-bone.  This  led  at  once 
wliich  was  right  in  his  owm  eyes  !”  to  a  regular  set-/o,  in  which,  partly 
Having  read  these  w’ords,  in  the  most  from  address,  and  partly  from  the  en- 
drawling  u/i//quatcd  (quasi  legas  couraging  cheering  of  my  school-fel- 
//quilted)  manner,  accompanicnl,  lows,  wlio  of  course  sided  with  tlic 
at  tlic  same  time,  with  an  air  of  in-  weaker  party,  I  obtained  a  decided 
fallibility,  as  who  would  say,  “  1  victory.  This  battle,  thus  conducted 
am  Sir  Oracle, — **  the  whole  class  to  a  happy  issue,  was  absolutely  the 
laughed ;  all  the  school  w'as  in  a  tit-  making  of  me.  It  was  fought  in  the 
ter;  and  even  the  master  himself,  presence  of  all  my  school-fellows,  who 
w’hilst  he  reproved,  and  even  chas-  nad  mounted  upon  benches  and  ta- 
tised  others,  could  not  help  smiling,  hies,  and  even  upon  each  other's 
Al’hat  1  wanted,  however,  in  point  shoulders,  to  witness  it;  and  Leonid 
of  manner,  I  liad  in  more  substantial  hear  my  name,  hitherto  but  partially 
acquisition;  and  ere  many  months  knowm,  associated  with  the  most  flat - 
had  elapsed,  1  had  ascended  w’ithin  tering  epithets.  My  female  anta- 
thrcc  of  the  head.  gonists  sunk  into  mere  insignificancy, 

\\'intcr  l)eing  now  arrived,  we  had  and  even  my  male  associates  adniit- 
the  benefit  of  a  fire  in  the  upper  ted  that  I  was  “  a  devil  of  a  fellow  ,' 
school,  to  which  all  of  i7s  were  in  when  put  in  a  passion.  Cato  beuamc 
our  turn  admitted  during  the  school  himself  again.  I  was  henceforth 
liours,  and  close  hy  which  the  mas-  ‘^the  True  and  Authentic  111  Tam,’ 
ter  generally  ]daced  his  own  chair,  w'hich,  previous  to  my  school  educa- 
M'e  w’ore  in  general,  during  win-  tion,  I  had  ever  been, 
ter,  clogs,  or  large  woodcn-solcii  shots, 

sluxl  and  toe-pieced  witli  iron  ;  and  P.  S. — As  my  Uncle  is  just  upon 
whilst  my  arch-antagonist,  the  Ama-  the  eve  of  proceeding  writh  the  ac- 
zon,  was  one  day  wanning  herself  at  count  of  his  classical  education, 
the  fire,  in  the  immediate  presence  and  writh  some  rather  interesting 
of  the  master's  shins,  I  contrived,  traits  of  his  character,  during  that 
unseen,  to  tlirusta  small  livc-ccal  in-  important  period  of  his  life,  it  may 
to  the  lieel  of  her  clog,  wliich  liaving  be  as  well  to  pause  here,  and  to  ftub- 
I  nrm  its  wav  tlirouch  the  stockinc.  scribe  ravself  at  once, — yours  truly, 
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the  life  of  CALEB  CORNHILL. 

Chapter  VL 

I  KN’OW  not  how  it. came  into  my  head. 

Milt  come  it  did,  that  I  would  be  a 
|)oet ; 

And  though  I  cherish’d  pleasing  hopes 
amid 

My  hoiurt’s  deep  silence,  I  wish’d  none 
to  know  it ; 

\iul,  like  my  brethren,  hence  I  did  not 
write 

lM»r  fame — that  transient  meteor  of  a 
night. 

\i) — I  believe  ’twas  that  mysterious  pas- 
.sion, 

^Vhicll  men  call  Love,  that  tempted  me 
to  try  it ; 

And  this  could  scarce  Ixj  call’d  a  great 
transgression ; 

It  siKith’d  the*sorrows  I  was  forced  to 
sigh  at— 

Tho  adverse  fate  that  kept  me  from  pos- 
.sessing 

All  that  on  earth  which  I  conceiv’d  a 
blessing. 

Vt'.s  !  T  was  young,  and  I  had  no  posses- 
.sion 

Of  herds  and  flocks — no  cottage  of 
mine  own ; 

\nd  tliough  I  never  heard  the  sweet  con¬ 
fession, 

I  thought  that  kindness  in  her  glances 
shone ; 

That  Mary — though  I  knew  not  the  rea¬ 
lity— 

Confess'd  for  me  the  strongest  partiality. 

At  last  my  mother,  who  was  fond  of 
singing, 

I  nform’d  our  parson  that  I  was  a  rhy- 
mist, 

A»ul  I  look’d  like  a  sheep  while  he  was 
wringing 

'I’he  secret  from  my  bosom,  as  a  chy- 
mist 

I'onnents  the  earthly  elements  with 
flame ; — 

^nd  I  confess’d— and  why  should  I  think 
shame  ? 

Ila  !  why  should  I  think  shame  to  prune 
my  wing, 

.\nd  try  to  fly,  though  I  was  doom’d 
to  crawl  ? 

My  course  was  never  venturous— a  spring 

Half  hop,  half  flight— and  far  I  could 
not  fall ; — 

I'ven  mighty  minds — although  they  hard¬ 
ly  knew  it 

^mid  their  pride— have  miss’d  the  mark 
they  flew  at. 

VOL  X. 


Our  parson  was  a  man  of  taste,  I  thought ; 

Of  little  fancy,  biit  of  sterling  sense; 

And  he  to  loam  what  sort  of  ttyle  I  wrote, 

Thus  spoke  to  me  with  all  his  elo¬ 
quence. 

Thus  shew’d  his  lore— and  he  was  proud 
to  shew  it — 

At  the  expence  of  many  a  mighty  poet : — 

“  Then  wilt  thou  wTite  romantic  tales, 
like  Scott, 

With  all  of  fancy’s  wild  magnificence? 

Or  strike,  like  CampbeU,  a  deep  organ 
note. 

Although  the  music  sometimes  drown 
the  sense  ? 

Or  fill,  like  Thomas  Moore,  the  songs  of 
passion 

With  far-fetch’d  similics — a  strange  trans¬ 
gression  ? 

“  Or  wilt  thou  sit,  like  an  hysteric  maid, 

lake  Wordsworth,  weeping  o’er  a  faded 

dalcy  ? 

Or  \vrap  thyself,  like  Coleridge,  in  a 
shade 

Of  unintelligible  thoughts  and  crazy  ? 

Or  wade,  like  Crabbe,  through  folly,  vice, 

>  and  dirt, 

To  talk  with  mortals  that  have  scarce  a 
shirt  ? 

“  Wilt  thou,  like  Byron,  with  distorted 
mind, 

Clothe  home-ideas  like  the  eastern 
kings. 

And  send  them  back  again  to  dupe  the 
blind. 

Who  hail  them  all  as  new  created 
things  ? 

Or  try,  like  Percy  Shelly — very  odd  I— 

To  wound  the  pious,  and  insult  thy  God  ? 

“  Or  wilt  thou  venture  and  succeed  like 
Southey, 

To  pay  addresses  to  the  Epic  muse  ? 

Or  weave  a  web  of  recollections  youthy, 

As  Rogers  doth — though  not  of  bril¬ 
liant  hues  ? 

Or,  like  Montgomery,  with  a  nameless  art. 

Pour  forth  the  holiest  feelings  of  the 
heart?” 

I  said,  I  never  had  a  model  sought  for, 

But  he  might  have  a  sample  of  my 
rhyme. 

And  from  my  manuscripts  this  song  I 
brought,  for 

I  could  produce  no  better  at  the  time. 

And  whether  he  might  blame  it  or  ap¬ 
prove. 

It  had  a  pretty  name— 

“  A  woman’s  love.” 

“  A  woman’s  love,  deei>  in  the  heart. 

Is  like  the  violet  flowCT, 
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A  HOI  irueiy^DUi  i  nad  not  power. 

But  I  had  err’d— and  thought  myself,  in 
truth, 

Unworthy  of  the  maid  whom  1  adorM; 

1  .had  been  revelling  with  the  village 
youth, 

And  romjHng  with  tlic  girls _ and  1 

abhorr’d 

My  very  self — and  though  1  might  U* 
better 

Than  I  conceiv’d — I  wrote  this  whining 
letter : — 

“  Of  mournful  things,  my  Mary  !  I  have 
sung, 

Ay,  chiefly  mournful— for,  on  looking 
back 

Upon  the  past,  my  heart  is  wildly  w  rung. 

To  see  the  dark  and  desolated  track 

That  now  behind  me  in  its  gloom  ai>- 
pears. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hopes  of  better  years. 

“  And  yet  there  is  one  star  amid  the  dark, 

*Mid  all  the  gloom  that  overhangs  me 
now' ; 

I  turn  with  pleasure  to  that  heav’nly 
mark — 

Heav’nly,  although  it  sprung  from 
earth— O  thou. 

My  lovely  Mary  !— art  the  light  that 
b^ns 

Its  cheering  ray  upon  my  darkest  dreams. 

“  When  first  I  gaz’d  upon  thy  smiling 
face. 

Thou  w’ast,  I  think,  a  child  of  ten  years 
old. 

But,  in  thy  bud  of  beauty,  I  could  trace 

The  lovelier,  riper  bloom  I  now  behold: 

I  lov’d  thee  as  a  child — but  now  my  heart 

Would  part  w'ith  all — before  with  thee  it 
|xirt. 

I  lov’d  thee  as  a  child— the  will  of 
Heaven 

Our  ways  divided— long  we  never  met ; 

Long — till  a  vision  to  my  heart  was  given, 

That,  like  a  polar  summer  sun,  shall  s^t 

But  only  once,  in  the  long  wintry  night 

Of  death,  that  quenches  every  mortal 
light. 

“  A  lovely  vision  !  more  substantial  far 

I’han  any  dream  that  W’arms  the  poet  s 
heart— 

’Twas  thou,  whose  eye  beams  like  a  ra¬ 
diant  star, 

Whose  lips  like  twin-buds  that  the 
breezes  part, 

Whose  charms  were  then^  as  they  will 
ever  be. 

All  that  endear’d  this  darksome  world  to 


“  A  w'onian’s  love  is  like  the  spring 
Amid  the  wild  alone, 

A  burning  wild,  o’er  which  the  wing 
Of  cloud  is  seldom  thrown  ; 

And  blest  is  he  who  meets  that  fount 
Bjneath  the  sultry  day, 

1 1  ow  gladly  shall  his  spirits  mount ! 
How'  pleasant  be  his  w  ay  ! 


“  A  woman’s  love  is  like  the  rock 
That  every  lcmi)est  braves, 

And  stands  secure  amid  the  shock 
Of  ocean’s  w’ildest  w’aves  ; 

And  blest  is  he  to  w'hom  repose 
Within  its  shade  is  given, 

The  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  w'oes. 
Seems  less  like  earth  than  heaven.” 


I  w  atch’d  the  workings  of  his  face  while 
reading. 

And  though  I  shrunk  to  think  of  his 
opinion, 

I  saw  his  feelings  in  my  favour  pleading — 
And  feelings  have  o'er  every  heart  do* 
minion ; 

O  yes  !  he  prais’d  me— and  I  henceforth 
vow'd 

To  he  a  poet — if  indeed  I  could. 


But  all  my  hojvs  were  soon  turn’d  topsy¬ 
turvy. 

And  all  my  present  pleasures  blasted 


There  was  a  man,  whom  I  conceiv’d  a 
scurvy, 

A  paltry,  senseless  follow,  came  to  woo 

My  lovely  Mary — and  could  she  reject 
him  ? 

For  he  was  rich — and  parents  would  rc- 
sj^t  him. 

O  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  ! 

As  Solomon  discover’d  long  before  me ; 

It  toss’d  my  spirit  like  the  ocean-wave. 

It  threw  despair’s  funereal  darkness 
o'er  me ; 

And  now  1  thought  to  kill  myself — and 
then 

To  kill  the  man  the  cause  of  all  my 
pain. 

But  I  was  mad — I  never  yet  had  told 
The  glowing  secret  that  like  fire  tor¬ 
mented  ; 

Indeed  niy  trembling  arms  did  once  enfold 
The  heart  I  lov'd— and  often  I  rcjx’ntetl 
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“  ’Tis  not  that  thou  art  beautiful  alone  I  open’d  all  my  heart ;  its  hope,  its  fear, 
That  thus  I  love  thee— nay,  I  cannot  Its  bliss,  its  agony,  were  all  reveal’d; 
tell  And  Mary  listen’d,  not  without  a  tear, 

'I’lie  magic  cause— but  thou,  like  heaven,  Atcar  that  every  woundof  sorrow  heal’d, 

hast  shone  A  tear  as  lovely  as  the  saints  on  high 

III  glor}'  on  the  heart  that  loves  thee  Could  shed  in  pity  for  mortality, 
well ; 

\!iil  wonderful  it  seems — ’tis  strange  to  .  ... 

1  et  Mary  promis  d  not  to  be  my  bride  ; 

That  heart  should  err,  even  while  it  dotes  Modesty  that  tender,  timid  feel- 

on  thee.  / .  .  ^ 

(And  Modesty  xvill  often  strive  to  hide 

The  truths  that  artless  glances  are  re< 
“  I'uU  well  I  know— and  I  lament  the  vealing,) 

case —  ’Tw'as  Modesty,  as  I  at  length  discover. 

'Fhou  dar'st  not  love  me,  though  thy 
heart  epnsented, 

I'or  I  have  walk’d  in  the  forbidden  ways 
( )f  vice  and  folly,  which,  though  oft  re- 
IK’ntcd, 

Hath  been  renew’d;  but  I  shall  surely 
now 

Return,  and  be  as  blameless  even  as  thou. 


I  w’as  the  happiest  now  of  humankind  ; 

It  was  an  extacy  1  scarce  could  bear  ; 

I  felt  me  like  a  disembodied  mind. 

That  treads  the  floods  and  walks  upon 
the  air ; 

By  Heavens  !  my  heart — if  there  be  such 
a  bliss— 

Felt  all  the  agony  of  happiness. 


Oh  !  by  the  w’ords  that  thy  sweet  lips 
have  spoke. 

And  by  the  kiss  that  thy  sweet  lips 
have  given 

In  softest  hours,  when  none  upon  us 
broke. 

No  eye  beheld  us  but  the  eye  of  Heaven, 

I  swear  by  these,  that.  I  sh^l  henceforth 
be 

Worthy  myself — nay,  worthy  even  of 
thee ! 


Chapter  VI L 


“  ’Tis  pleasant,  through  the  looi^holes  of 
retreat. 

To  jieep  at  such  a  world” — as  Cowper 
says~ 

To  see  mankind,  like  flies  in  summer 
heat. 

Gambol  and  labour  in  their  thousand 
ways ; 

To  see  them  battle,  too,  with  all  their 
might. 

On  bloodless  paper— ’tis  a  charming  sight! 


Oh,  say,  then,  that  thou  lov’st !  forbid 
me  not 

To  hope ;  there  is  no  other  earthly  stay 
'I'hat  I  can  cling  to ;  I  have  long  devote 
My  heart  to  thee,  and  now  to  tear  away 
The  feelings  round  thee  that  so  fondly 
twine. 

Demands  a  power  superior  far- to  mine. 


Amid  the  quiet  of  our  pastoral  vale. 
Where  Nature  smil’d  in  every  lovely 
form, 

I  joy’d  uixin  my  evening  hearth  to  hail. 
When  o’er  the  cottage  howl’d  the  moun¬ 
tain  storm. 

The  patch-work  Magazines,  the  tart  Re¬ 
views, 

And  those  dear  sheets  of  paper  called  the 
News. 


‘‘  Oh,  say  then  that  thou  lov’st !  and  I  will 
toil 

With  all  the  energy  that  God  hath  given, 
'Till  I  behold  thee  at  my  fireside  smile — 
My  only  resting-place,  my  earthly 
heaven — 

Where  thou  shalt  be  an  angel  by  my  side. 
To  soothe  my  woes,  and  all  my  ways  to 
guide.” 


To  see  them  whitening  (with  a  labour 
bootlesi ) 

Weak  mortals,  and  bespattering  men 
of  merit. 

As  once  1  saw  a  child  (man’s  vain  how 
soon  !) 

Endeavouring  keenly  to  blew  out  the 
moon. 


My  Mary  answer’d  not  with  pen  and  ink  ; 
Hut  as  one  eve  I  stray’d  along  the 
brook, 

I  met  my  gentle  Mary — and  I  think 
I  read  forgiveness  in  her  soften’d  look  ; 
1  reiul — Oh,  all  the  fondest  heart  could 
wish, 

I  a  the  confession  of  a  lovely  blush  ! 
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There  came  the  “  London  Monthly’s,” 
each  a  tree 

With  only  two  or  three  green  leaves 
upon  it : 

Not  those  of  whining  sensibility, 

Not  those  diversified  with  cockney 
sonnet ; 

But  those  that  Campbell  steeps  in  hea¬ 
venly  dews, 

Or  Scott  once  brighten’d  with  etherial 
hues. 


There  came  the  mighty  rivals — ^two  Re¬ 
views 

Yclep’d  the  Quarterly— .Iwth  wonderous 
wise ; 

If  one  ap])laud,  the  other  must  abuse  ; 

If  one  esteem,  the  other  must  despise  ; 

While  the  jKX)r  author,  with  each  mighty 
stroke. 

Is  beat  and  batter’d  like  a  shuttlecock. 


They  both  arc  sometimes  clever,  some¬ 
times  dull ; 

But  though  they  thus  delight  them¬ 
selves  to  battle. 

Why  should  they  authors  into  pieces  pull. 
Like  foolish  children  fighting  for  a 
rattle  ! 

Why  should  they  thus,  in  such  u  con¬ 
flict,  squirt 

In  other’s  eyes  scurrility  and  dirt  ? 


Here  W  cllington’s  a  perfect  god  of  war. 
And  there  a  prodigal  profuse  of  blood  ; 
Here  Canning  is  a  bright  benignant  star, 
A  sun-flower  there,  that,  for  its  private 
good. 

Is  ever  turning,  and  ’tis  wisely  done, 
With  smiling  asjKct  to  its  fostering  sun. 


Chapter  VIIL 

Although  our  cottage  was  a  lonely  homo, 
A  lonely  home  as  well  may  be  oil 
earth. 

And  though  our  neighbours  seldom  wont 
to  come 

And  join  the  circle  on  our  evening 
hearth, 

Yet  w’e  were  not  companionless— the 
flowers. 

The  hills,  the  dales,  the  streanns,  the 
woods,  the  rocks  were  ours ! 


We  had  the  lark’s  song  when  the  mi>rn 
W'as  risen. 

We  had  the  linnet’s  w'hen  the  day  de¬ 
clin’d. 

And  we  had  all  the  visitants  of  heaven, 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  pi[)- 
ing  wind. 

The  hurrying  cloud — and  who  could  feel 
a  dearth 

Of  happiness  on  such  a  lovely  earth  ! 


Oh  happy  is  the  spirit  that  beloves 
All  lovely  things  in  ocean,  earth,  and 
sky ! 

Pleasure  shall  meet  him  whereso’er  he 


roves. 

Like  smiling  angel  with  benignant  eye ; 
For  his  imagination  throws  a  robe 
Of  glittering  light,  like  sunshine,  o’er  the 
globe. 


And  happy  is  the  spirit  that  can  fly 
From  dissipation  and  its  noisy  mirth, 
To  feast  upon  the  beauteous  scenes  that 
lie 

In  Nature’s  ample  lap— for  such  give 
birth 


Mu 

i  i.  ^ 


To  fancies  fair  as  e’er  to  heart  were  given, 
'I’o  feelings  blameless  as  a  saint’s  in  hea¬ 
ven.  " 


Here  Brougham’s  a  paragon  for  every 
sjxjaker. 

And  there  he’s  only  fustain,  froth,  and 
foaming ; 

Here  Burdett’s  nothing  but  a  quiet 
breaker. 

And  there  he’s  all  the  noblest  mind 
l)ecoming ; 

1  IcreVansittart’s  reducing  all  the  “  Lists,” 

And  there  he’s  groaning  with  the  Metho¬ 
dists. 


But  what  are  verdant  hills,  and  flowery 
dales. 

The  sky-lark’s  carolling,  the  linnet’s 
bill:? 

What  arc  the  dropping  dews,  the  breath¬ 
ing  gales. 

The  roaring  cataract,  the  tinkling  nil  r 

^Vhat  is  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  be- 
low. 

To  those  whose  hearts  are  withering  with 
their  woe  ! 


Here  Eldon  is  the  justest  man  on  airth. 
There  he’s  unjust  unto  the  hand  that 
rais’d  him. 

Even  to  his  Queen — hence  Maitland  of 
the  North 

Now  gets  the  curses  of  the  lips  that 
j>rais*d  him  ; 

And  great  .Montrose,  they  say,  who  had 
no  claim 

To  sliew  his  teeth,  six>ke— how  unlike  a 
Gruhome !  ' 


Fortune,  whose  smiles  arc,  like  nian- 
kind’s,  deceit. 

Changed  her  fair  aspect  to  a  w'intry 
gloom ; 

Oh  how  we  sh^nk  the  gathering  storm 
to  meet. 

That  overhung  us  with  a  fearful  doom  • 
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li  t  ame _ and  though  it  had  the  power  “  And  many 

to  give  Whose  hec 

I  s  many  a  ixiiig,  we  felt  that  we  could  was  h 

live.  Is  trod  like  a 


tUir  friends,  indeed,  unworthy  of  the 
name, 

Who  thought  us  falling  farther  than 
wc  did, 

Ih’Iicving  all  the  tales  of  evil  fame, 
Assum'd  the  scornful  eye,  the  haughty 
head ; 

Vvt  it  was  but  a  transient  grief  to  find 
A  uell-known  truth— the  baseness  of 
mankind. 


“  And  many  a  man  of  wealth  and  power, 
Whose  heart  w'as  proud,  whose  brow 
was  high. 

Is  trod  like  a  neglected  flower 
That  on  the  ground  doth  lie. 


“  And  many  a  maid  whose  hoix»  were 
bright. 

With  all  that  youth  and  beauty  gave, 
Is  gone  from  each  admirer's  sight, 

And  hidden  in  the  grave. 

“  Such  are  the  ravages  of  Time  ! 

Though  passing  by  on  silent  foot. 

He  brings  the  bud,  the  blossom's  prime. 
The  autumn's  mellow'  fruit. 


“  Tom,  Edinburgh  is  a  wond'rous  ])lacc  ; 

*Tis  like  a  w'hirljxx)!,  there's  no  getting 
out; 

And  I  should  like  to  run  my  mortal  race. 

Or  be  it  long  or  be  it  short,  about 
Each  lovely  street,  and  fur  more  lovely  / 
stjuare. 

To  gaze  upon  the  charming  objects  there. 


“  There’s  w'omen  here  of  every  shape 
and  size. 

And  some  the  prettiest  I  have  ever 
seen ; 


Hut  Alary  was  not  changed— her  gentle 
breast 

Was  kinder  still— and  how  my  spirit 
blest  her ! 

I’ity,  that  holy  friend  of  the  distress'd, 
I’ity  of  Love  the  younger,  gentler 
sister. 

Oil  yes  !  I  found  that  on  my  dreary  way, 

1  had  a  friend,  my  certain,  only  stay.  , 


“  lie  brings  us  to  this  mortal  life. 

And  through  each  scene  of  being  here, 
He  brings  us  joy,  he  brings  us  strife. 

He  brings  us  hope  and  fear. 


“  But  lo,  he  sends  the  wintry  storm 
To  blight  each  leaf,  to  blast  each  blo<im; 
And  lo,  he  sends  the  human  fomi 
To  moulder  in  the  tomb  ! 


’Twas  near  the  closing  of  the  year,  and  I, 
Amid  the  clouds  that  o'er  our  dwelling 
hung. 

Mourn'd  o'er  the  hopes  of  jioor  mortality. 
And  all  its  happiness— and  thus  I 
sung 

A  jicnsive  song,  and  sent  it,  as  I  w'een, 
'I'o  lie  the  pride  of  all  the  Magazine  :— 


“  Thus,  year  by  year,  man’s  race  is  run. 
And  whose  in  this  no  mortal  know's ; 
But  many  shall  see  it  begun. 

That  ne’er  shall  see  it  close.” 


Chapter  IX. 

Once  I  had  leisure,  and  I  long'd  to  pay 
A  visit  to  the  “  Intellectual  City  ;'* 

Much  had  I  long’d— ay,  many  a  weary 
day — 

And  all  in  vain,  and  was  not  that  a 
pity  ? 

But  there  I  w’ent,  and  to  a  friend  thus 
w’rote 

Of  all  I  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and 
thought : 


‘‘  Ah  !  many  a  happy  wife  who  hail’d 
'I'hc  dawning  of  the  last  year’s  mom. 
Is  now’,  when  ever)'  joy  hath  fail’d, 

A  w  idow'  all  forlorn. 


‘‘  And  many  a  happy  child  that  play’d 
Around  a  father’s,  mother’s  knees. 

Is  now  a  bloom  without  a  shade, 

A  leaflet  in  the  breeze. 


“  Like  arrow  from  the  elastic  string. 
Whose  ixithless  course  no  gazer  knew' ; 
Like  shadow’s  evanescent  wing 
'I’hat  o’er  the  mountain  flew  ; 


Like  sw’eeping  of  the  wintry  w'ind, 
'I'hat  died  along  the  midnight  plain  ; 
”ris  gone — but  marks  arc  left  behind 
I'hat  ever  w’ill  remain. 


The  Magazine  arriv’d — it  was  not  there ; 

And  w’hat  a  blockhead  w'os  the  Editor 
To  give  it  not  to  light — not  even  to  siiarc 
A  w’ord  to  say  that  he  receiv’d  it,  nor 
Lament  the  want  of  room— alas  fur  me  I 
Said  I — a  ])oet  I  shall  never  be. 


“  It  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  sky. 
No  furrow  on  the  ocean- wave  ; 
Its  griefs  in  human  hearts  do  lie. 
Its  ruins  in  the  grave. 


”  The  clock  strikes  twelve — another  year. 
Another  transient  year  is  gone. 

Like  w  aters  that  we  cannot  hear 
To  seas  that  are  unknown. 
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I’ve  seen  the  finest  cheeks,  the  brightest  Of  ‘  Doctor,*  ‘  Advocate,*  or  ‘  W.  S.  •* 

eyes.  Yes,  mostare  such— but  how  they  inal.c 

The  whitest  foreheads  shining  out  be-  their  bread, 

tween  And  live  in  habitations  all  so  fine, 

The  curling  locks — and  lips,  oh !  lips  that  I  Curse  on  my  ignorance  I  can’t  div  ine  ! 

Must  long  to  taste,  must  jmss  untasted  by,! 

“  The  Doctors‘may— for  such  professions 
give 

Full  scope  for  quackerj’— I  see  no  crime 
That  they  sho^d  make  a  fuss,  for  they 
must  live. 

Although  they  see  no  danger  nt  the 
time ; 

-but  I  n  pleases  patients,  too — a  mighty  mat- 
ter — 

To  drug  them,  though  they  might  as 
W’ell  drink  water. 


“  Oh  when  I  meet  the  darlings  in  the 
street. 

And  see  the  bosom  heaving  ’neath  the 
press 

Of  tighten’d  silk,  I  think  what  bliss  to 
meet 

That  lieaving  breast  with  mine- 
transgress. 

For  Mary  lives,  and  Marj’  can  bestow 
As  pure  a  joy  as  her  pure  heart  can  know 


“  Rut  really  they  are  very  charming 
creatures. 

Though  some  of  them  are  sadly  fill’d 
with  pride ; 

Pray,  why  should  they  put  patches  on 
their  features 

To  make  them  look  more  lovely — not 
to  hide 

A  pimple  ? — Hear  me,  my  fair  sisters  all ! 

Beauty  is  vain — ‘  Pride  goes  before  a 


“  The  Advocates — of  them,  a  very  few 
Speak  in  that  house  ycleped  the  Court 
of  Session ; 

I  know  not  how  they  live — but  ’tis  a 
true, 

A  charming  farce,  to  see  the  young  lads 
dashing 

About  the  house,  beneath  their  powder’d 
masses 

Of  borrow’d  hair — ^that  may  have  been  an 
ass’s. 


“  There’s  men,  too,  here,  of  every  shape 
and  size. 

The  idle,  corsetted,  and  stiif-neck’d 
dandy  ! 

The  busy  merchant,  with  his  greedy  eyes. 

And  with  his  hands  how  w’onderfully 
handy ; 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  peruse  their  faces. 

And  sec  of  avarice  and  pride  the  traces.  But  he  w  ho  trusts  them  with  a  serious 

cause 

“  Tlvcre's  men,  too,  here — but  how'  can  I  Has  put  an  apple  in  a  monkey’s  paws. 
descrilKj 

The  motley  scene  that  meets  me  every 
minute  ? 

Turn  to  thy  barn-yard  with  its  poultry 
tribe. 

And  tliou  shall  sec  all  I  can  tell  thee 
in  it — 

From  strutting  peacock  to  the  waddling 
duck. 

From  dirtv'  scavenger  to  well-brush’d 
buck. 


“  Some  w'iglcss  youths  have  often  met 
my  eye, , 

(But  these,  believe  me  w’hcn  I  say’t,  arc 
rare,) 

Who  may  be  trusted,  I  can  w'cll  espy. 
To  tie  their  neckcloth,  and  erect  their 


“  Tom,  I  have  yet  a  thousand  things  to 
w'rite. 

But  time,  in  such  a  place,  I  cannot 
find ; 

These  must  amuse  us  on  some  future 
night. 

When  doors  are  barr’d  against  the 
stormy  wind. 

When  cottage  faces  smile  around  the 
hearth. 

And  cottage  hearts  are  leaping  wdth  their 
mirth.” 


“  I  hate  the  Old  Town,  ’tis  a  perfect  sink 
Of  vice  and  nastiness  in  every  shape ; 

Although  the  bridges,  many  |K*ople  think. 
Are  very  pleasant,  w  ith  their  gauze  and 
craive 

Dangling  at  windows,  to  attract  the  eye 

Of  children  twenty  years  from  infancy. 

I  like  the  New  Town,  though  I  must 
confess 

’Tis  strange,  on  almost  every  d(X>r  to 
rcatl 


At  length  I  left  the  “  Intellectual  City, 
And  sought  my  cottage  by  the  lonel) 
shore  * 

And  oh,  my  Mary  ! — I  w'as  glad  to  meet 
ye 

As  kind,  as  sweet,  as  lovely  as  before. 
And  oh  how  rapturously  my  fancy  dream  d 
Of  joy  that  heavenly  in  the  distance 
seem’d !  * 
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from  the  country  to 

THE  EDITOR. 

SlK, 

1 T  occurs  to  us,  that  there  never 
perhaps  existed  a  period  more  highly 
I'lvoiired  with  literary  productions 
than  the  present.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  now  so  universal,  that 
tlure  is  scarcely  an  individual  of 
tidier  sex,  incapable  of  furnishing 
tlie  ]mhlic  with  literary  entertain- 
liu'iit,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
livery  path  leading  to  the  temple  of 
literary  fame  is  occupied  ;  and  it  is 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  one  can 
make  the  slightest  approach,  without 
lu'ing  obliged  to  drudge  through  the 
long,  deep,  beaten  track  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors. 

fo  have  company  upon  a  journey 
is  agreeable ;  but  to  be  jostled  at 
(  Ve  ry  step  by  the  pressure  of  a  per¬ 
petual  throng,  must  not  only  fatigue, 
hut  ultimately  exhaust  the  hardiest 
traveller.  Nothing,  surely,  but  the 
generous  ambition  to  excel  can  pos- 
silily  account  why  so  many  expose 
themselves  in  such  jktUous  proba¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  merit  no  mean  praise 
wlio,  actuated  by  that  motive,  fear¬ 
lessly  enter  on  their  literary  journey. 
We  do  not  mean,  in  this  paper,  to 
throw  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
tluxse  who,  with  such  views,  have 
long  ago  entered  and  proceeded  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  their  way ;  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  our  respect,  which  we  most 
gratefully  yield :  but  we  would  be 
understood  as  only  reminding  the  less 
experienced  of  the  difficulties  they 
must  necessarily  encounter,  in  al¬ 
most  every  stage  of  their  career ;  and 
of  that  mental  discipline,  so. essential 
to  their  successful  progress.  Liter¬ 
ary  publications  have  become  so  very 
numerous  of  late,  that  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  nothing  but 
their  real  excellence  could  possibly 
recommend  them  to  the  public ; 
tl lough  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  every  species  of  composition 
hath  its  admirers  ;  yet,  for  our  own 
l>art,  we  regret  to  say,  that  we  are 
too  frequently  obliged  to  sympathize 
with  the  authors  of  such  mis-shapen 
V*roductions  as  are  monthly  and 
quarterly  issuing  from  the  press. 
Hven  our  best  reviewers,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  not  a  few  of  the  learned, 
have  fallen  considerably  from  their 


former  dignified,  but  simple  and  clas¬ 
sical  composition.  They  have,  less  or 
more,  substituted  words  for  ideas — 
sweetness  and  fluency  of  style  for  ele¬ 
vated  thought  and  correct  judgment. 
The  great  object  of  the  critic — of 
the  man  who  would,  in  that  digni¬ 
fied  capacity,  merit  public  regard — 
should  not  be  to  weary  his  reader 
with  an  endless  train  of  insignificant 
figures,  or  dull  epithets ;  he  should 
study  to  be  judicious,  to  supply  his 
reader  with  thought,  and  jiresent 
him  with  distinct  ideas  of  the  real 
merit  of  an  author.  A  good  review¬ 
er  is  at  this  moment  seldom  to  be 
met  with  ;  one  out  of  twenty  is  per¬ 
haps  tolerable  ;  and  even  this  “  rara 
avis  in  terris’*  could  sometimes  very 
well  want  a  portion  of  its  glittering, 
unnecessary  plumage.  None  are  more 
apt  to  imagine  themselves  qualified 
reviewers  than  the  young  and  the  ig¬ 
norant.  Full  of  their  little  acquire¬ 
ments,  they  consider  themselves  mas¬ 
ters,  and  undertake,  with  presump¬ 
tion,  that  which  to  perfonn  has  been 
the  work  of  the  greatest,  and  most 
experienced  geniuses.  N^or  can  less 
be  said  of  our  oratory,  which  many 
attempt  with  equal  w^ant  of  success. 
There  is  nothing  more  amusing,  in¬ 
deed,  than  to  hear  occasional  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  art.  Difficult,  as  it 
confessedly  is,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  orators  in  every  walk  of  life. 
From  the  cultivated  statesman,  down 
to  the  president  of  a  quarterly  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting,  we  have  both  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
pleasing  to  remark,  that  every  class 
of  the  community  is  so  enlightened, 
as  thus  to  evince  its  claim  totheknow- 
ledge  of  the  noblest  of  all  arts.  But 
whilst  we  rejoice  to  observe  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mind,  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  our  orators,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  arc  less  learned,  and  in  almost 
every  respect,  excepting  declamation, 
inferior  to  their  predecessors.  No 
doubt,  there  may  be  found  in  the 
Senate,  at  the  liar,  and  also  in  the 
Church,  some  noble  exceptions,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few  ;  whicli 
clearly  proves,  not  only  tlie  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  the  acquisition  of 
oratory,  but  that  there  is  something 
of  repugnancy  in  the  human  mind, 
connected  with  the  idea  of  that  li¬ 
terary  di8cipline,*which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  pro<luction,  which,  whilst  it 
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weakens  mental  energy,  induces  ti-  is,  the  instruction  of  mankind,  the 
midity,  and  totally  disqualities  the  great  study  ought  surely  to  be  to 
man  for  intellectual  exertion.  The  write  well — at  all  events,  plainly 
^eatest  attainments  in  writing,  or  sensibly,  and  correctly.  \\\*re  such 
in  speaking,  either  in  ancient  or  mo-  qualities  more  considered  by  those* 
dern  times,  have  unifonnly  resulted  who  voluntarily  become  instructors 
from  patient  and  long-continued  ap-  to  the  reading  world,  we  should,  no 
plication.  All  improvements  in  art  doubt,  have  much  less  work,  but  it 
and  science  have  almost,  without  would  be  much  superior.  There 
exception,  flowed  from  the  student  would  be  less  temptation  aflordcd 
— from  him  who,  with  a  generous  the  half-learned  to  attempt  autbor- 
|>erseverance,  devoted  his  days  and  ship.  They  would  soon  discover, 
nights  lo  the  acquisition  of  varied  that  ill-nature,  vulgar  style,  a  id  par- 
literature.  But  as  the  world,  and  ty  spirit,  were  but  poor  substitutes 
the  things  therein,  are  mutable,  so  for  the  three  former  constituents  of 
also  are  human  opinions ;  and  we  good  writing ;  and,  in  proj^rtion  to 
regret  to  think,  that  in  literature,  as  its  cultivation,  so  would  the  general 
in  many  other  things,  this  mutabili-  feeling  become  interested  in  its  sup- 
ty  has  been  productive  of  none  of  the  port.  In  perusing  the  finest  spi  ci- 
best  effects.  From  the  overpowering  mens  of  classical  antiquity,  we  have 
mass  of  composition  that  at  present  neither  to  encounter  uncourtly  cx- 
deluges  the  land,  it  is  quite  obvious,  pression,  nor  the  dull  detail  of  com- 
that  the  priile  of  authorship,  not  the  mon-place  ideas;  there  is  a  beauty,  a 
instruction  of  society,  is  the  ruling  delicacy,  and  a  richness  of  thought, 
passion  of  many  WTiters ;  and  we  of-  about  them,  which  compel  our  ad- 
ten  wonder  why  the  fashion  of  the  miration,  equally  promoting  our  de¬ 
world  should  so  far  prevail  over  its  light  and  instruction.  These  authors 
common  sense,  as  to  sanction,  by  its  laboured  to  excel,  and  appear  to 
approval,  that  which  ultimately  must,  have  applied  themselves  with  ar- 
not  only  vitally  affect  the  general  li-  dour  to  every  source  of  information, 
terature  of  our  country,  but  also  en-  whence  they  might  enrich  tlieir  coin- 
tail  ui)on  the  present  generation  such  positions.  Those  acquainted  with 
intellectual  imbecility  as  shall  but  ill  their  writings  must  remark  tlicir 
qualify  it  to  be  the  instructor  of  the  superior  excellence.  Appealing  di- 
iiext.  Surely  nothing  but  incapaci-  rectly  to  the  understanding,  we  nc- 
ty  in  the  majority  to  judge  of  real  ver  rise  from  their  perusal  unin¬ 
literary  merit,  and  a  perverseness  of  structed.  Human  nature  is  exhibit- 
tii-ite  w’hich  leads  them  to  admire  ed  in  artless  simplicity,  and  it  is  ini- 
.  whatever  accords  with  their  crude  possible  to  read  them  without  ad- 
notions  of  comiwsition,  can  possibly  miration  and  delight, 
account  for  this.  The  natural  con-  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  think- 
sequence  is,  a  studied  adaptation  of  ing,  that  no  genius  of  modern  times 
style  and  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  has  yet  appeared  that  hath  surpassed 
the  writer,  to  the  perverted  taste  of  theancient8,eitherin  History,  Poetry, 
the  times;  and  accordingly  we  are  or  Eloquence.  Though  many,  in  our 
furnished  with  whatever,  in  these  own,  and  other  nations,  have  excel- 
resiiects,  may  be  supposed  to  relish,  led  in  these,  and  secured  themselves 
From  one  quarter,  for  judicious  cri-  the  grateful  admiration  of  posterity ; 
ticism,  w'e  have  sarcasm  and  perso-  yet  we  believe  few,  comparatively, 
nal  abuse ;  from  another,  for  manly  will  affirm,  that  the  most  eminent 
thought  and  jierspicuity  of  style,  in  modern  times  can  be  considered 
mean  conception,  with  dull,  involv-  as  equal  masters  of  those  noble  arts 
cd  perplexity  of  expression ;  whilst,  with  those  who  flourished  in  ancient 
from  a  third,  w’e  are  overflown  with  Greece  and  Rome.  We  are  aware 
.a  perjH'tual  torrent  of  jiarty  spirit !  that  different  opinions  may  exist 
W ithout  particularizing  any  of  your  upon  this  {roint ;  but  we  apwal  to 
numerous  literary  journals,  no  reader  the  unprejudiced  and  enli^tcncd 
of  common  capacity  can  be  at  much  reader,  and  humbly  ask,  AVhat  mo- 
loss  to  discover,  in  tlie  mass,  enough  dem  poet  hath  yet  excelled  Homer, 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact.  If  the  Virgil,  or  Horace?  Which  of  our 
object  of  writing  be,  as  it  confessedly  ablest,  and  most  elegant  historians, 
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hath  surpassctl  ilerodotiis,  Thucydi-  bluah  to  acknowledge.  Even  Lucre- 
ill's,  or  'I’acitiis  ?  Or  where  is  the  mo-  tius  himself,  a  professed  atheist,  and 
(U  rn  orator  who  can  claim  for  his  pro-  who  writes  wit n  the  acute  elegance 
ihictions  an  equality  with  the  finish-  of  a  false  philosophY>  disdains  such 
I'll  orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cice-  meanness  of  thought  as  character- 
ro?  riie  pretensions  in  favour  of  mo-  ises  some  of  our  modern  poetical 
tii  rn  superiority  are  founded,  for  the  rhapsodists ;  and  seldom  or  never 
most  part,  we  conceive,  in  national  offends  his  reader  even  by  indelicacy 
ji.irtiulity,  and  upon  what  is,  perhaps,  of  allusion.  There  is  a  chastity  of 
of  no  less  consideration,  the  influence  conception,  and  a  delicacy  of  expres- 
uliieli  living  genius  must  ever,  ne-  sion,  pervading  the  whole  of  his 
ressarily,  i)roduce  on  the  intellectual  poem,  which  wilf  preserve  it  as  a  mo- 
lircle  in  which  it  moves.  It  is  ob-  nuraent  of  classical  antiquity,  when 
\i('us,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  his  modem  imitators  shall  be  for- 
of  him  who  now* addresses  us,  w'ho  gotten.  We  do  not  mean  to  talk 
IKTsonallymakeshisway  to  our  hearts  of  the  professed  infidel,  who  stu- 
.iM(l  understandings  ;  whilst,  in  the  diously  devotes  his  hours  to  the  in¬ 
case  of  tlic  other,  it  is  totally  differ-  vention  of  arguments  to  subvert  the 
cnf.  Few,  in  the  first  place,  are  evidence  of  Christianity;  this  attempt 
(jiialilied  to  estimate  the  ancients  ;  has  been  so  frequent,  and  so  unsuc- 
aiid  many  consider  it  a  drudgery  to  cessful,  that  few, comparatively,  have, 
attain  the  language  in  which  they  of  late,  had  the  hardihood  directly 
have  written ;  whilst  the  multitude,  to  make  it.  Conscious  of  their  in- 
uithout  any  ceremony,  applaud  or  ability  to  grapple  with  its  evidence, 
('ondemn,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  they  indirectly  ridicule  its  doctrines, 
o|»i?iion  of  some  half-learned  dog-  and  satirize  its  professors, — and  in  a 
iiiatibt,  w’ho  may  have  secured  their  style,  too,  which,  with  many,  passes 
conHdencc.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  elegant  writing  and  excellent  en- 
liii  rary  taste  degenerates;  the  illi-  tertaininent.  If  the  books  be  snap- 
icrato  scribbler  is  amply  repaid  if  he  pishly  written,  and  somewhat  sea- 
( in  hut  secure  momentary  applause ;  soned  wdth  discreet  irony,  the  half 
and  too  frequently,  we  are  sorry  to  of  the  reading  world  is  at  once  ar- 
ohsL'rvc,  is  this  purchased  at  the  ex-  rested.  Any  one  you  meet,  almost, 
i'*  iioc  of  his  better  principles.  Lo-  will  be  putting  the  question,  whether 
^ing  sight  of  literary,  as  of  moral  ex-  you  have  read*  such  a  book?  and 
i*  III  nee,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  they  will  exhaust  the  whole  of  their 
!» 1(1  morals  set  off  with  all  the  flip-  critical  vocabulary  in  commendation 
]iancy  of  an  artificial  phraseology, —  of  its  superior  excellence.  Accord- 
aiiil  all  this  emanating,  too,  from  in-  ingly  it  becomes  popular,  and  its  au- 
•iividuals  wdio  consider  themselves  thor  is  at  once  ranked  amongst  the 
iIk'  moral  and  literary  instructors  learned,  and  beheld  with  venera- 
«>1  mankind  !  How  different  this  tion  !  This  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
I  rom  that  which  should  be  expected  stance  in  these  times ;  and  as  friends 
I  rom  the  wise  and  the  learned  !  One  to  literature,  to  good  morals,  and  to 
"  oil  Id  imagine  that  our  modern  IVits,  good  sense,  w^e  could  wish  that  some- 
I  I  their  attempts  to  degrade  litera-  thing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  rege- 
t  ore,  would  be  somewdiat  cautious  in  neration  could  be  effected  in  the  pub- 
I'oint  of  morals,  and  not  venture  to  lie  mind.  Such  an  event  is  certain- 
loiu  li  upon  ground  which  hath  hi-  ly  highly  desirable ;  and  perink  us 
till  rto  been  so  generally  respected,  to  say,  for  we  speak  our  convictions, 
lu  ligion,  to  her  honour,  hatli  stootl  that  although  not  metropolitan  clas- 
ihc  scrutiny  of  the  keennest  sceptical  sics,  we  see  the  most  of  your  Month- 
■irumen,  and  hath  hitherto  defietl  ly  and  Quarterly  Journals,  at  least 
hi  r  most  accomplished  foes;  and  we  such  of  them  as  are  of  any  import- 
rcally  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  ance;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
impotent  attempts  of  some  of  our  that  your  own,  for  thew  months  past, 

I  pbemeral  writers, who  indirectlyaim  is  not  only  improved  in  literary  ex- 
•it  her  subversion.  The  libertine  cellence,  but  we  are  also  sure  that 
poet,  destitute  of  literature,  pours  it  is  actually  considered,  in  this  part 
^orth  a  torrent  of  immorality  which  of  the  country,  as  superior  to  some 
'•11  atlipiKtirnl  bpathpii  wmild  almost  Others  of  a  creatcr  name,  for  its  mo- 


leration,  accuracy,  and  good  sense.  He  understood  human  nature  in  all 
[lemoved  from  tne  bustle  of  party-  its  bearings ;  and  the  admirable  a- 
spirit,  and  the  field  of  literary  rival-  daptation  of  his  sentiments  and  lan- 
ship,  we  have  no  motive  but  one,  in  guage  to  the  varied  circumstances 
bating  this  as  our  opinion  ;  and  the  of  life,  exhibit  him,  not  only  as  the 
more  these  qualities  characterize  any  philosopher,  but  also  as  the  man  cf 
publication,  so,  in  proportion,  will  it  the  most  polite  and  extensive  litcra- 
arrest  the  attention,  and  command  .  ture.  Were  such  models  more  gc- 
the  respect  of  society.  \Vhethcr  we  nerally  studied,  we  should  soon  see 
view  man  in  a  moral  or  intellectual  a  decided  improvement  in  the  ]ml)li- 
attitiide,  you  will  find  him  in  gene-  cations  of  the  day.  His  rules  arc 
ral  defective,  and  quite  unable  to  in  general  striking  examples  of  what 
estimate  aright  that  which  consti-  they  inculcate,  whilst  the  greater 
tutes  the  true  sublime  of  intellectual  number  of  our  modern  pretended  cri- 
and  moral  excellence.  This  being  tics  only  invert  that  which  is  right  ; 
the  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  be  will  re-  being  better  fitted  by  Nature  for  lie- 
quest  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with  roes  of  a  Dunciad,  than  for  judges 
the  ablest,  but  also  with  the  most  of  fine  sense  and  fine  writing,  it 
simple  and  direct  means  of  informa-  has  been  well  said,  that  “  an  f^ssay 
tion.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  enjoy  on  Criticism  appears  but  once  in  an 
these ;  he  must  also  have  a  skilful  age  and  what  a  tedious  interval 
])reccptor,  rich  in  those  mental  im-  is  there  between  Longinus  and  Mr 
proveinents  wdiich  are  essential  to  Addison ! 

the  advancement  of  sound  and  salu-  To  read  froth  and  trifles  all  one's 
tary  instruction.  But  what  becomes  life  must  necessarily  be  productive 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who,  of  nothing  of  that  solid  mental  ini- 
froin  circumstances,  are  denied  such  provement  which  alone  can  qualify 
advantages,  and  who,  therefore,  must  one  man  to  furnish  the  understandings 
he  indebted  for  the  little  knowledge  of  others ;  such  may  he  well  enough 
they  possess  to  their  more  enlighten-  qualified  to  garnish  a  flashing  juve- 
ed  neighbours?  It  is  quite  clear  nile  composition,  or  to  excite  the  incr* 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  whatever  riment  of  the  vulgar ;  hut  they  arc  if 
is  presented  them  by  those  w^ho  calculated  to  improve  cur  under- 
liave  become  their  instructors,  and  it  standings.  ' 

therefore  surely  becomes  all  such  Such  comfortless  speculations  opo- 
to  consider  wtII  how  they  exercise  rate  as  an  antidote  to  human  iin- 
such  distinguished  prerogative.  They  provement ;  the  wheat  and  the  cliafi 
should  remember  that  there  is  a  mo-  are  so  inseparably  blended,  tha 
ral,  as  w’ell  as  a  literary  responsihi-  the  chance  is,  the  reader  will  onlj 
lity,  attaching  to  every  species  of  learn  what  he  ought  to  forget,  and 
authorship,  and  that  whoever  abuses  instead  of  ideas,  treasure  up  in  hi 
it,  is  guilty  of  a  tw’ofold  crime ;  he  memory  an  unmeaning  catalogue  o 
not  only  degrades  the  literature  of  words.  Those  who  seldom  rcasoi 
his  country,  but  he  corrupts  her  mo-  at  all,  arc  always  the  most  apt  t 
rals,  thereby  defeating  the  great  oh-  imagine  they  Know  every  thin? 
ject  which  literature  is  so  eminently  whilst  often  uestitute  of  those  priii 
calculated  to  promote,  and  to  wdiich,  ciples  of  information  which  alon 
if  not  directed,  it  never  fails  of  being  can  render  it  useful.  Would  it  nc 
productive  of  extensive  mischief,  be  better  to  renounce  critical  specii 
Those  w’ho  WTite  for  the  good  of  lation,  and  to  look  more  closely  ini 
mankind  will  be  careful  in  their  the  human  heart,  and  thereby  ascti 
choice  both  of  sentiment  and  Ian-  tain  the  nature  and  operation  of  i' 
guage ;  and  even  if  the  correction  of  varied  and  complicated  feelings 
the  foibles  or  the  vices  of  the  age  The  study  is  confessedly  difticul 
he  their  object,  they  wdll  do  it  in  and  requires  the  exercise  of  muc 
such  a  w’ay  as  at  least  to  give  no  patient  industry ;  hut  it  wrill  amp! 
often cc.  repay  the  thoughtful  enquirer,  an 

Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  has,  we  afford  him  a  knowledge  of  bin 
conceive,  done  more  to  effect  this  than  self  and  others,  *  which  wdll  rench 
the  whole  mass  of  periodical  writers  him  useful  to  those  around  bin 
that  have  existed  since  his  time.  Retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  h* 
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Ijl*  will  cultivate  reflection,  and,  in 

calm  contemplation,  steadily  direct 

his  mental  energies  to  the  develope- 

iiient  of  those  principles  of  his  nature 

which  are  common  to  man  ;  and  by 

til  us  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 

himself,  he  will  be  the  better  quali- 

licil  to  know  and  instruct  others. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  experience, 

tiiat  the  pains  we  take  in  books,  or 

ill  arts,  which  treat  of  things  remote 

from  the  use  of  life,  is  but  a  busy 

iiileiiess.  a 

Akator. 

Mid-Loi/iian,  March  6,  1822. 


TIIK  TRUE,  BUT  STUPID  HISTORY  OP 
TOM  MACFRIBDLE. 

Of  all  the  foibles  incident  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  I  know  none  more  ri¬ 
diculous  than  self-commendation — 
tliat  sort  of  braggadocio  loquacity, 
that  is  always  employed  in  imposing 
a  man’s  own  brilliant  qualiflcatioiis 
and  actions  on  the  notice  of  every 
comjtany,  though  that  company  cares 
not  a  |)in  about  him,  or  ought  he  ever 
eilccted.  A  person  addicted  to  this, 
considers  not,  that,  while  he  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  excite  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion,  he  only  lessens  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  every  person  whose  approba¬ 
tion  is  of  any  avail.  Let  a  man  be 
ever  so  artful  in  covering  with  hu¬ 
mour  his  malicious  insinuations,  yet 
still  the  artiflee  is  so  palpable  to  a 
discerning  eye,  that  it  is  little  other¬ 
wise  than  a  cover  of  crystal,  through 
which  w'e  can  see  what  passes  un¬ 
derneath.  A  cup  of  crystal  cannot 
conceal  the  colour  or  quality  of  the 
iitiuor  poured  into  it,  neither  can  the 
most  ingenious  screen  of  wit  and 
humour  conceal  the  selfish  principles 
within. 

If  people  of  this  description  went 
no  farther  than  innocently  boasting 
of  their  own  excellency,  it  were  less; 
we  should  only  look  upon  it  as  elu¬ 
cidative  of  their  own  weakness,  with¬ 
out  being  detractory,  or  injurious  to 
others.  But  unfortunately  this  is 
seldom  the  case  ;  for  where  a  person 
is  possessed  of  the  smallest  penetra¬ 
tion,  he  can  easily  discover,  by  de¬ 
grees,  that  his  stories  are  amusing  to 
liiinself  only;  that  mankind  are  not 
easily  imposed  upon  ;  and  that  they 
rather  choose  to  tnink  for  themselves. 


than  be  guided,  in  that  particular, 
by  any  one.  Hence,  on  hearing  otliers 
applauded,  who  are  perhaps  esteemed 
really  deserving,  envy  arises;  and 
envy  begets  calumny,  still  more  to 
be  dreaded.  Hence,  wherever  we 
see  a  man  endowed  wdth  the  vain 
gift  of  self-commendation,  we  may 
infer,  that  he  cannot  be  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  natural  concomitants. 

1  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
reflection,  Mr  Editor,  from  having 
some  time  ago  seen,  in  certain  peri¬ 
odical  publications  of  the  present 
day,'  some  of  the  most  unbecoming 
boasts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mixed 
up,  if  not  wdth  calumny,  at  least 
with  many  sly  insinuations,  tending 
to  the  undervaluing  of  character, — 
which  brought  to  my  mind  my  un¬ 
fortunate  friend,  Tom  Macfribble. 
Poor  soul !  I  cannot  help  weeping,  to 
think  of  his  hard  fate,  for  he  was, 
with  all  his  foibles,  a  most  amusing 
companion. 

'I'om  was  the  second  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  country  clergyman,  was 
sent  early  to  school,  and,  from  his 
very  infancy,  discovered  an  uncom¬ 
mon  aptitude  for  learning  ;  but,  even 
then,  his  disposition  was  not  very 
promising,  for  he  used  to  feel  deep 
concern  at  hearing  any  of  his  com¬ 
panions  applauded,  and  seemed  to 
feel  a  sensible  delight  in  exposing 
their  deficiencies :  and  he  would 
weep  bitterly  when  outdone  by  his 
fellows.  This,  however,  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  no  unfavourable  omen.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  Tom  was  sent  to  the 
University,  where  he  was  respected, 
by  his  professors,  as  a  boy  of  some 
parts,  and  considerable  application. 
But  he  soon  not  only  lost  the  favour 
of  one,  with  whom  it  ought  to  have 
been  his  principal  object  to  have  in¬ 
gratiated  himself,  but  even  incurred 
his  displeasure,  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  by  openly  expressing  his 
indignation,  that  the  first  should 
have  been  adjudged  to  one  whom  he 
considered  far  below  himself  in  point 
ot'  classical  merit. 

After  attending  the  usual  time  at 
college,  he  took  out  orders,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  probationership,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  till  his 
father  began  to  get  superannuated ; 
and  then,  without  any  arrangement, 
either  with  the  patron  or  congrega¬ 
tion,  he  began  to  occupy  lu*  father’s 
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pulpit,  ami  hold  forth  in  his  place. 
'Phis  did  very  well  for  a  time,  for 
'I’oni  was  rather  a  favourite,  his  to¬ 
pics  being  well  chosen  for  popular 
applause.  He  began  first  by  abus- 
i>ig  the  devil  out  of  all  moderation. 
I'here  was  no  evil  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty,  and  no  villanous  action  of 
which  he  was  incapable.  To  such  a 
grievous  extent  did  his  calumnies 
run,  that  the  following  remarks  were 
made  by  two  of  his  hearers  on  their 
way  homeward :  “  Mercy  on  us,  Stein 
White,  but  our  young  minister  has 
cowed  the  auld  thief  the  day.”  “  He 
has  that,  man !  hout,  yon*s  surely 
owrc  the  matter.  1  kend  he  was  an  ill 
character  afore,  that  is,  I  kend  he 
was  a  chap  o’  bad  ^uinciides,  but  I 
never  thought  he  had  been  sic  an 
even-down  scoundrel  afore.  Gude- 
ness  guide’s  man,  he  hasna  left  him 
the  likeness  o*  a  dog  !” 

From  that  grand  topic,  Tom  de¬ 
scended  next  to  the  character  of  the 
Fope  of  Home ;  and  if  the  one  was 
had,  the  other  was  worse.  It  was 
truly  amazing  to  all  that  heard  these 
discourses,  what  evil  these  Pontiff’s 
had  done.  Instead  of  the  Pope  being 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  as 
he  pretended,  ’I’om  proved  him  to  be 
Antichrist,  which  some  of  the  long¬ 
headed  ones  thought  rather  equivo¬ 
cal.  However,  Tom  found  this  a 
favourite  to]>ic,  and  insisted  a  long 
time  on  it,  taking  care  always  to  as¬ 
sure  the  congregation,  that  he  would 
prove  a  true  guardian  to  them,  to 
ktH*p  them  in  the  right  way,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  paths  of  idolatry. 
With' what  energy  he  gave  out  the 
following  lines  after  sermon  !  “  'J'hey 
who  serve  graven  images,  cow  foundaX 
let  them  be !”  and  as  he  pronounced 
the  syllable  /oMw//,  he  came  down  on 
the  big  Bible  with  such  a  thunder¬ 
ing  blow,  that  he  made  the  men 
start,  and  the  women’s  hearts  ache. 
The  ‘Pope  of  Home,  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  wTre  never  so  blackguarded 
before,  not  even  by  John  Calvin 
himself! 

His  next  subject  rather  astonished 
the  congregation.  After  the  Pope,  he 
attacked  the  character  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Scott  Macfribhle,  their  late 
pastor,  the  present  incumbent  in  jiart, 
and  his  own  father !  This  w’as  a 
bold  measure,  and  the  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  of  the  whole.  However,  he 


went  through  with  ah  unbluslun«r 
front,  proving  that  they  had  Ihcu 
grievously  misled  by  his  legal  doc- 
trines—a  system  of  religion,  cold, 
lukewarm,  and  indiflTerent ;  and  that 
they  were  actually  in  the  gall  of  bit¬ 
terness,  and  bond  of  iniquity.  But 
to  this  he  added  the  cheering  ]>ro- 
spect,  that,  by  a  blessing  on  his  own 
exertions,  he  would  again  put  them 
all  to  rights. 

When  these  news  came  to  the  cars 
of  old  Alexander  Scott  Macfribhle, 
his  WTath  arose  like  a  flame  that  is 
kindled,  and  his  indignation  swelled 
like  the  floods  of  the  mighty  waters ; 
and  he  forthwith  discharged  his  au¬ 
dacious  son  Thomas  from  ever  more 
entering  his  pulpit.  But  my  friend 
Tom  had  by  this  time  made  a  party 
both  in  the  session  and  in  the  parish, 
and  almost  wholly  by  his  boasting  and 
impudence.  Being  sensible  of  this, 
he  smiled  at  his  father’s  reproof,  and 
sneered  at  his  injunction ;  telling 
him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  siqxr- 
annuated,and  that  it  would  have  61*011 
better  for  himself  had  he  resigned 
his  charge  long  ago. 

Tom,  you  are  an  arrant  puppy,” 
said  old  Sandy,  (for  the  parishioners 
and  pastor  now  honoured  him  with 
no  higher  title  than  this)  ;  “  an  in¬ 
sufferable  pedant,  full  of  vain-glory 
and  self-conceit.  You  have  got  a 
few  college  airs  about  you,  and  you 
vapour,  fume,  and  lay  about  you 
right  and  left,  as  if  no  man  deserveil 
room  on  earth  but  yourself  alone. 
But  you  must  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  your  owm  insignificance  and  seli- 
sufficiency ;  and  as  the  first  step  to 
it,  1  desire  you  will  desist  in  future 
from  addressing  my  charge,  and 
poisoning  their  minds  with  your 
slanders  of  those  who  are  better  than 
yourself.” 

And  pray,  w'ho  are  these,  my 
worthy  and  honoured  sir  ?  Is  it  the 
Devil  that  is  better  than  me  Is  it 
the  Pope  of  Rome  that  is  better  than 
me  ?  Is  it  the  King  of  Spain  that 
is  better  than  me  ?  Is  it  the  Grand 
Turk  that  is  better  than  me  ?  Or  is 
it  your  own  reverend  self,  with  your 
lukewarm  moral  harangues,  that  is 
better  than  me  ? — ^for  no  other  h^'e 
I  slandered.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
parish.  If  a  majority  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  and  of  the  session  vote 
for  you  as  their  preacher,  I  shall  de- 
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sist ;  hut  if  they  vote  for  me — why, 
I  bi  "  vour  pardon  ;  but  1  certainly 
iiu'jiii  to  occupy  your  place.*' 

“  W'hy,  you  impudent  dog  !  not,  I 
liojK',  in  spite  of  my  patron's  teeth  ?" 

“  'J’liat  is  settled  already  ;  I  have 
his  a})probation  to  be  helper  and 
Mucessor,  provided  the  parish  are 
iifTrccahle ;  so  that  may  be  decided 
ajiv  (lay  you  choose."- 

‘‘  A]»j)robation,  or  not  approba¬ 
tion,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Thomas,  that 
\o\i  shall  never  more  mount  the  steps 
[)( my  ])iilpit,  so  long  as  1  am  able  to 
mount  them  myself. 

“  W  ell,  most  worthy  and  precious 
divine,  since  you  care  not  about  the 
vvell-hei ng  ot  your  flock,  they  must 
not  he  lost — 1  must  care  for  them." 
Now,  it  so  happened,  that  Mrs  Cad- 
dan’s  house  was  to  let  at  that  time, 
wliieh  stood  exactly  facing  the 
elmreh. 

1 1  was  a  large  old  building,  one- 
half  of  it  having  been  occupied  by 
in  r  late  husband  as  an  inkle  manu- 
iaetory.  It  was  a  ghostly-looking 
house  itself,  and  it  stood  so  nigh  the 
ehureh-yard,  that  nobody  would  of¬ 
fer  any  rent  for  it,  and  Mrs  Caddan 
had  resolved  to  shut  it  up.  But 
the  very  day  the  above  dialogue 
look  place,  Tom  w’ent  over,  andbar- 
j;aine«l  witli  the  widow  for  the  house, 
at  a  low  rent.  Down  went  the  ohl 
partitions,  and  up  WTnt  pulpit  and 
pews,  as  if  by  magic;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  a  church  was  opened  in  op¬ 
position  to  that  of  old  Mr  Scott 
Maefribble,  within  half  a  gunshot  of 
the  door  of  his  own.  Some  of  the 
■Nvags,  who  had .  been  in  the  use  of 
travelling  between  Perth  and  Edin- 
hiirgli,  named  this  new  church  The 
W'.M  Kiiroo  ;  and  said  that  it  was 
«m  oi)p()sition  coach  to  heaven,  set 
ui>  against  the  old  regular  mail. 
Ibit,  for  my  part,  Mr  Editor,  I  dis¬ 
dain  all  such  profane  insinuations, 
and  am  only  telling  you  what  the 
people  said. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day  on 
which  the  new  church  opened,  for  I 
was  there  among  the  rest,  standing 
gaping  to  see  which  was  like  to  be 
the  best  attended.  The  people  seem¬ 
ed  greatly  at  a  loss,  for  tne  word  had 
gone  abroad,  that  the  old  man  was 
going  to  loosen  a  pin  that  day,  and 
let  out  some  matter  of  excellent  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  they  said  that  he  was  very 


fit  to  do  it.  He  had,  moreover,  or¬ 
dained  two  new  elders  of  the  highest 
res])ectability — had  got  the  pulpit  and 
the  desks  new  covered  ;  and  it  was 
hinted  by  many  that  day,  that  old 
Sandy  would  carry  all  before  him. 

Both  churches  w'ere  filled,  but 
Tom's  was  the  most  crowded.  The 
service  began  in  the  usual  decent 
manner,  in  both  places;  but  even 
the  gathering  psalms  were  looked 
on  as  indicative  of  the  doctrines 
which  each  was  going  to  supi)ort. 
The  old  man  gave  out  the  ‘23d,  and 
the  young  man  the  109 th.  The  pray¬ 
ers  w'ere  likewise  of  a  very  different 
cast ;  they  were  something  like  those 
of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee 
long  ago.  The  sennons  at  length 
began.  Old  Sandy's  was  one  that  he 
ha(i  preached  on  a  Monday  after  a 
sacrament,  about  seven-and-twenty 
years  before,  with  great  effect,  in  a 
tent  in  the  parish  of  Herriotmuir. 
But  the  young  man's  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  1  must,  however,*  describe 
the  fun  as  1  saw  it. 

There  were  either  six  or  seven 
young  men,  w’ho  put  on  a  great  many 
airs  of  importance.  Tliese  did  not 
associate  with  any  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  ran  between,  making  sig¬ 
nals  to  one  another  how  the  day  was 
like  to  go.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Davie  Laingcltail,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Kickmaleery.  1  was 
standing  close  at  his  elbow,  when  he 
waved  his  finger  to  a  little  firm-built, 
grinning  fellow,  with  large  eyes,  and 
whispered  to  him,  **  There  will  be 
the  best  fun  here  that  ever  was  in 
the  world.  Hun  and  whisper  th  the 
other  party  that  this  fellow  is  attack¬ 
ing  every  one  of  their  characters 
piecemeal."  Til  neither  meddle 
nor  make,"  whispered  the  other ;  i 
don't  want  my  name  mentioned  in 
the  business."  Then  observing  that 
I  noticed  what  he  said,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  Think  you  not  I'm 
right.  Sir  ?  Eh  ?  you  hear  what's  go¬ 
ing  on  there  ?  It  is  shameful ;  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it,  very  sorry  indeed  ; 
the  poor  fellow  will  hurt  himself ; 
but  I  can't  help  that.  It  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities."  And  then,  with  a 
grieved  countenance,  he  bustled  away 
from  me,  and  getting  in  amongst  the 
old  man's  hearers,  he  whispered  right 
and  left  all  around,  aggravating  mat¬ 
ters  as  much  as  he  could.  Kickina- 
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leery  did  the  same ;  and  such  a  stir,  that  were  in  debt  and  in  drink,  iUw 
and  such  an  uproar  arose,  as  1  had  to  the  young  man,  and  he  became  a 
never  witnessetl.  The  people  left  the  patron  unto  them,  and  his  congre‘'a- 
old  church  by  hundreds,  and  rushed  tion  multiplied  exceedingly. 
into  the  new  one,  till  the  multitude  He  now  no  longer  deemed  it  worth 
were  crowded  above  one  another,  his  while  to  belabour  his  father  aiul 
Slander  was  the  subject,  and  slander  his  small  community,  but  he  attack- 
they  would  hear ;  and  they  certainly  ed  all  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
got  it  distributed  to  them  with  a  the  Presbytery,  and  on  one  in  parti- 
most  liberal  hand.  All  the  old  man’s  cular  his  gall  was  never  exhausted, 
adherents  were  attacked  in  their  cha-  But  this  old  sterling  preacher,  happy 
racters,  manners,  persons,  and  pecu-  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  hearers, 
liarities,  an<l  held  up  to  derision  and  totally  disregarded  Tom’s  malevolent 
contempt  in  this  world,  and  utter  re-  efforts,  which  nettled  him  excecd- 
probation  in  the  next.  ingly.  His  malice  and  self-exalta- 

lircat  was  the  indignation  of  the  tion  now  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
one  ])!irty  on  the  dismissal  of  the  he  was  not  able  to  express  them  in 
two  congregations ;  and  even  the  ad-  the  ordinary  course  of  speaking,  hut 
herents  of  the  young  man  did  not  was  obliged  to  begin  a  course  of  so- 
boast  very  freely,  for  they  dreaded  phisticated  parables,  by  which  he 
that  he  had  gone  too  far.  His  fa-  half  concealed  the  most  intolerant 
ther’s  adherents  were  the  most  re-  spirit  of  malice  against  certain  peo- 
s|K'ctable  part  of  the  community  in  pie  whom  he  did  not  like ;  chiehy 
their  principles,  and  they  threatened  such  as  were  of  acknowledged  cx- 
Imldly  to  have  'Fom  chastised  in  the  cellence,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
mo.st  exemplary  manner,  and,  at  all  the  most  unblushing  self-approhn- 
events,  to  liave  him  cashiered,  and  tion  that  ever  was  listened  to. 
turned  out  of  his  vocation.  ’Fhese  So  long  as  a  man  remains  in  a 
things  are  not  easily  effected  in  a  private  station,  though  his  inipro- 
country  where  liberty  of  conscience  prieties  may  be  censured,  yet  as  his 
is  allowed  to  all  men.  Tom  mount-  character  is  neither  generally  known, 
ed  his  rostrum  next  day,  though  nor  considered  in  any  degree  ex- 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  after  emplary,  he  cannot  be  condemned 
making  some  bungling  and  awkward  for  holding  up  a  precedent  pernicious 
apologies,  which  made  the  cure  worse  to  society.  AVliereas  writers  of  books 
than  the  disease,  he  proceeded  with  and  pulpit  orators  ought  to  be  very 
caution.  But  the  Ethiopian  cannot  careful  of  what  they  promulgate,  be- 
ehange  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  cause,  if  their  doctrines  be  in  any  de- 
sj)ots.  'Fliough  soon  established  as  gree  dangerous  or  impure,  they  run 
a  liclief  Mijiisfer,  Tom  could  not  not  only  the  hazard  of  having  them- 
live  nor  speak  without  bringing  liis  selves  laughed  at  and  scandalized  by 
great  and  magnificent  self  forw  ard  the  knowing,  but,  what  is  of  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others  ;  but  more  consequence,  of  misleading  the 
not  daring  any  more  to  light  across  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  pay  much 
the  church-yard,  he  attacked  some  regard  to  what  they  hear  their  mi- 
sectaries  and  congregations  at  a  dis-  nister  say,  but  fully  more  to  what 
tance  with  more  violence  and  scur-  they  see  printed, 
rility  than  he  had  ever  manifested  Though  these  proceedings  were 
before,  but  taking  care  always  to  well  enough  calculated  to  impose 
contrast  his  own  shining  abilities  upon  and  gain  the  affections  of  the 
and  usefulness  wdth  their  meanness,  multitude,  always  gaping  to  swallow 
weakness,  and  abominations,  'i'his  noveltyj  yet  they  were  regarded  in 
led  the  hue  and  cry  against  him  aw  ay  their  proper  light  by  men  of  sense 
from  his  own  door-step,  and  inciting  and  discernment, 
the  bad  principles  of  the  ])arishioners.  But  the  humours  of  the  people 
Tom  grew’  more  popular  than  ever,  are  very  precarious,  and  this  young 
A  fcAv  of  the  old  heritors  and  re-  Macfribble  soon  had  an  opportunity 
spectable  residenters  adhered  unal-  of  perceiving :  for  either  the  more 
terably  to  their  old  pastor  ;  but  all  penetrating  among  them  had  begun 
the  new'-langled  and  discontented,  all  to  discover  what  the  man  really  was, 
the  malicious  and  tile  backbiters,  all  and  of  course  to  diffuse  their  opi- 


nicTis  among  the  rest  of  their  order,  sentment,  he  dared  not  apply  to  him 
or  |)oriiaps,  in  proportion  as  he  be-  for  relief ;  and  a?  he  had  nothing  of 
o.iino  too  familiar  to  them,  their  at-  his  own  to  depend  upon,  now  that 
t  iition  had  been  turned  to*  newer  he  was  altogether  forsaken  by  his 
(»!))( c  ts.  However  this  may  be,  from  flock,  pecuniary  necessity  forced  him 
hJng  the  object  of  their  most  dar-  to  the  miserable  shift  of  going  to 
i’lvr  allcctions,  he  soon  became  that  town  without  a  patron,  and  almost 
ot’ their  hatred  and  contempt:  and  without  a  friend.  Here  he  coin- 
^\]lat  leil  chiefly  to  it  was  this ;  the  inenced  wit,  and  associated  himself 
•,7//  (irst  man  of  the  ])arish  was  with  all  the  profane  company  he 
one  of  liis  adlicrer.ts  at  the  begin-  could  And ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
niiig,  Init  soon  withdrew  himself,  ed,  that,  in  this  situation,  his  life 
witiioiit  any  remarks.  Two  others,  was  most  pitiable.  M'liatever  lit- 
thc  most  in  estimation  among  them,  tie  sum  his  writings  produced,  was 
also  witlidrew — and  many  began  to  either  dissipated  in  riot  and  de- 
suspi'ct  tliat  all  was  not  right  at  hot-  bauchery,  or  attached  before  it  came 
tom;  ])ut  still  there  w'as  something  to  his  hand,  so  that  he  w’as  often 
original  in  the  poor  vain  fellow’s  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  After 
jnaimer,  and  people  WTnt  to  him  living  about  two  years  in  this  man- 
slill  for  sport — for  an  hour’s  amuse-  ner,  he  went  ofl*  in  an  excess  of  in- 
nu  nr,  to  hear  what  he  would  say  of  temperance,  pitied  by  few,  and  re- 
other  people  ami  himself.  At  length  gretted  by  none.  So  lived,  and  so 
lit‘  began  to  attack  his  most  intimate  died,  the  once  celebrated  Thomas 
j  ri(  nds  with  the  most  diabolical  fc-  Macfribble,  who  was  possessed  of 
roi  ity — those  who  had  always  ad-  some  dashing  talents,  liad  he  made 
lured  to  him,  and  advocated  his  a  right  use  of  them  ;  but  he  could 
cause  much  to  their  own  disadvan-  not  live,  or  taste  happiness,  if  he 
t ago,  and  who  never  had  wronged  him  heard  excellence  annexed  to  any 
I itlur  by  word  or  deed.  The  black-  name  but  his  own:  and  so  perish 
iRss  of  iiis  lieart  now  became  appa-  every  w’ork  and  every  name  dedi- 
roiit,  and  then  people  saw  that  it  was  cated  to  the  same  purpose ! 
vain  to  expect  that  good  would  spring 

cult  of  evil,  that  a  corrupted  tree  could  - 

bring  lorth  good  fruit.  a  nairr  AcrouNT  of  the  execu- 

I  lie  last  time  I  was  at  his  meet-  tion  of  KArrrn’Ai’OLE  and  ma- 
iiig-bouse,  his  most  approved  old  ])1!gai.y,  which  took  flace  at 

irii'iids  walked  across,  before  his  k andy,  on  the  2oth  of  novem- 

fiue,  as  lie  advanced  through  the  der  1818. 
clnircli-yard,  and  took  up  their  old 

l>irths  in  their  primitive  parish-  Hoth  Cappetapole  and  Madugaly 
cburcli.  His  pulpit  now  resounded  had  been  actively  engaged  in  endea- 
with  little  else  but  declamations  vouring  to  subvert  tlie  Jiritish  pow'cr 
jigainst  those  who  were  unfavour-  during  the  Kandyan  insurrection, 
abb?  to  his  measures ;  and,  in  short,  and  in  attempting  to  establish  a  na- 
few  were  exempt  from  the  fulmina-  tive  government.  These  enttrpris- 
tions  of  his  wrath.  It  was  probably  ing  chiefs  w'ere  surprised  and  taken 
tliis  that  first, drove  him  to  alleviate  by  a  detachment  of  troops  in  the 
his  sorrows  witli  the  friendly  assist-  neighbourhood  of  Anarajapoora,  on 
auce  of  the  bowl  ;  but  unfortunately  the  30th  of  October  1818.  Ihey 
lie  W’as  soon  forced  to  apply  this  re-  were  without  loss  ot  time  brought  to 
medy  so  often,  that  it  almost  en-  Kandy,  and  tried  by  a  military  tri- 
tirely  incapacitated  him  for  the  dis-  bunal,  by  which  they  were  sentenced 
charge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  His  to  suffer  death, 
irregularities  wrere  now  become  so  Kappetapole,  during  his  confine- 
gross  and  avowed,  that  people  con-  ment,  seemed  to  wish  to  converse  on 
side  red,  that  to  go  to  hear  such  a  man  the  subject  of  the  insurrection.  He, 
]>rt scribe  rules  of  morality,  would  be  however,  anxiously  endeavoured  to 
tile  most  palpable  abuse  of  it.  His  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
situation  was  now  become  rather  endeavouring  to  oyehhrow  the  Bri- 
ticklish,  for  as  he  had  justly  incur-  tish  power  in  the  Kandyan  territory. 
rt(l  Ills  father’s  most  implacable  rc-  Although  he  sometimes  frankly  con- 
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fessed,  that  he  was  concerned  in 
many  of  the  hostile  attacks  made 
upon  the  troops^  he  also  wished  to 
explain  away,  or,  at  least,  to  weaken 
the  force  of  any  inference  that  tend¬ 
ed  to  imjdicate  him.  He, '  how- 
t  ver,  admitted  two  facts,  and  allow¬ 
ed  that  they  were  both  improper — 
namely,  that  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  of  first  Adigar  from  the 
“  False  King,**  as  he  called  the  pre¬ 
tender,  and  that  he  did  not  make 
his  submission  in  due  time  to  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Previous  to  his  execution,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  and  earnestly  expressed  a 
desire  that  sentence  of  death,  which 
had  been  passe<l  upon  him,  might 
be  commuted  to  banishment.  He 
remarked,  that  although  life  was  full 
of  trouble,  existence  was  still  desir¬ 
able.  He  often  observed  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  he  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  generally  declined  ad¬ 
mitting  that  his  unhappy  condition 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Heing  a  zealous  Ruddhist,  he 
considered  all  his  misfortunes  as  con- 
se(jucnccs  of  crimes  committed  in  a 
former  state  of  existence — a  creed 
under  which  there  can  be  no  self¬ 
blame,  no  remorse,  or  pain  of  guilt. 

Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  2Dth 
of  November,  the  two  prisoners  Kap- 
petapole  and  Madugaly,  were,  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  own  request,  permitted 
lo  visit  the  Halada  Maligawa,  or 
'Fern pie  of  the  JSacrtd  Relic.  In  a 
small  room,  immediately  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  Relic  is  deposited, 
they  repeated  the  ten  commandments 
of  Huddhu,  and  made  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  fulfil  them.  Kappetapole 
then  pronounced  the  Proptaimaw’ah, 
or  last  wish,  which  was,  that  at  his 
next  birth,  he  might  be  born  on  the 
mountains  of  lliminalaya,  and  final¬ 
ly  obtain  Nearw’annah  or  Nirwane. 
*(  his  stiite  of  being,  or  rather  anni¬ 
hilation,  is  very  difiicult  to  compre¬ 
hend.  'File  Ruddhists  descrihe  it  as 
a  state  of  existence  w^hcre  the  being 
wills  nothing,  fears  nothing,  and  de¬ 
sires  nothing ;  a  suspension  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  as  w^ell  as  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  bodily  motion.  It  im- 
l>lies  a  complete  exemption  from  all 
the  miseries  incident  to  humanity, 
as  also  a  privation  of  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life  ;  but  still  it  is  not  anni¬ 
hilation.  'Fhis  is  the  heaven  of  the 


followers  of  Buddhu,  their  hiah,., 
state  of  happiness. 

After  the  prisoners  hatl  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  Proptannawah,  the  ottitia- 
ting  priest  addressed  them  and  said, 
“  So  sure  as  a  stone  thrown  up  in  tiu* 
air  will  fall  to  the  ground,  with  tlu* 
same  certainty  shall  your  wish  Iv 
fulfilled.** 

Kappetapole  then  made  a  vohin- 
tary  transfer  to  the  priest  of  the 
merits  arising  from  one-half  of  Ids 
good  works,  to  which  the  j)ricst  very 
politely  replied,  by  returning  hiiu 
the  same  compliment,  namely,  the 
merit  that  followetl  one-half  of  /(<.? 
good  deeds.  The  prisoners  next  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  priest  the  late  events  of 
their  life,  insisting  that  they  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  the  punisli- 
ment  W'hich  aw^aited  them, — and  con. 
eluded,  by  asserting  that  their  pre¬ 
sent  calamity  was  in  consequence  of 
sins  committed  during  a  former  state 
of  existence. 

Kappeta])cle  conducted  himself 
wdth  a  manly  firmness,  observing, 
that  his  fate  was  inevitably  decided, 
and  that  no  person  could  alter  hir, 
destiny.  While  he  was  conversing 
with  Mr  Sawers,  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  in  the  Kandyan  provinces, 
Madugaly  rushed  into  the  inner-rooin 
of  the  Temple,  the  place  where  the 
Sacred  Relic  is  deposited.  Here  he 
loudly  craved  mercy  for  the  .sake  ot 
the  Relic.  He  was  instantly  dragged 
into  the  anti-chamber,  by  some  sol¬ 
diers.  Here  also  he  most  earnestly 
begged  that  his  case  might  be  again 
investigated.  Kappetapole  seemed  to 
be  surprised  at  the  pusillanimity  of 
Madugaly,  and,  in  tne  most  dispas¬ 
sionate  manner,  observed,  that  he 
acted  like  a  fool.  He  then,  in  a  firm 
and  collected  manner,  shook  hands 
wdth  Mr  Sawers,  and  bade  him  larc- 
well. 

The  prisoncTS  were  immediately  ta¬ 
ken  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
w^as  at  the  side  of  the  Bogainberc 
Lake.  W"hen  they  reached  the  ground, 
both  of  them  requested  to  be  nrovidctl 
with  water,  which  w’as  brougnt  them. 
Kappetapole  then  b^ged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  short  period  to  perform  die 
last  ceremonies  of  his  religion.  1  his 
request  being  granted,  both  the  pri¬ 
soners  washed  their  hands  and  lacc 
w’ith  the  water.  WTien  this  opt'p' 
tion  was  finished,  Kappetapole  tied 
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uj)  liis  liair  in  a  knot  on  the  crown 
i(f  liis  head,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
^Tounil  beside  a  shrub,  ortbush.  By 
means  of  his  toes,  he « grasped  the 
hush,  a])parently  witli  the  intention 
of  t  na])ling  him  to  keep  a  firm  seat. 
IVoin  the  folds  of  the  cloth  which 
(  Dei  reled  his  loins,  he  took  a  small 
book  ill  the  Pali  language,  and  pro- 
ended  to  recite  some  verses.  As  it 
dill  not  appear  that  he  intended  soon 
to  eonie  to  a  conclusion,  the  book 
was  taken  from  him.  He  requested 
that  it  might  be  given  to  Mr  Sawers, 
in  trust  for  his  brother.  lie  then 
rejieated  by  heart  some  Pali  verses, 
and  while  he  was  thus  einjiloyed, 
the  executioner  struck  him  on  the 
liack  of  the  neck  with  a  sharp  sword. 
At  that  moment,  he  breathed  out  the 
word  Arrahaan,  one  of  the  names 
of  Ihiddhu :  a  second  stroke  depri- 
M'd  liim  of  life,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  a  corpse.  His  head  was  se¬ 
parated  from  the  body,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  tlie, Kandyans, 
placed  oil  his  breast. 


'Madugaly  continueil  to  evince  great 
want  of  fortitude :  he  was  so  mucli 
agitated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  tie  up  his 
hair ;  this  operation  was  jierfonneil 
by  the  Hearigha  Kangan,  the  chief 
over  the  public  executions.  The 
perturbed  and  infinn  state  of  his 
mind  was  evinced  by  the  convul¬ 
sive  action  of  the  muscles  of  his 
countenance.  He  earnestly  request¬ 
ed  to  be  dispatched  by  moans  of  one 
blow,  and  then  faintly  pronounced 
the  word  Arrahaan.  In  consequence 
of  his  not  having  sufficient  resolu¬ 
tion  to  bend  his  head  forward,  it 
was  held  by  one  of  tlie  executioners. 
After  the  fii'st  blow  of  tlie  sword,  he 
fell  backwards,  but  he  was  not  de¬ 
prived  of  life  until  he  received  a  se¬ 
cond  stroke. 

The  cranium  of  Kappetapole  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr  Mar¬ 
shall,  Staff-Surgeon,  and  by  him  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  l^lirenological  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

January  Ui,  18t^. 
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Register  of  Births — The  Sailor  s  Orphan, 


Next  at  the  font  an  orphan  boy  appears, 
AVTiose  cheek  was  never  wet  with  mother’s  tears 
Before  his  birth  of  father’s  love  bereft. 

To  strangers  now  and  Heaven’s  protection  left. 


Tom  Wilson  was  of  hapless  love  the  child  ; 

His  mother’s  easy  faith  too  soon  beguil’d  ; 

Her  virmn  zone  a  flatterer’s  tongue  untied ; 

She  hop  a  to  be — but  never  was  a  bride. 

From  home  expell’d,  she  wander’d  forth  forlorn, — 
Though  few  could  pity,  many  look’d  with  scorn  ; 
Of  friends  forsaken,  stain’d  her  virgin  fame. 

She,  weeping,  gaz’d  upon  her  child  of  shame. 


There  are  who  o’er  their  early  errors  mourn. 
And  gladly  would  to  virtue’s  paths  return  ; 

But  dragon  forms  beset  tlie  bolted  door. 

And,  frowning,  say,  “  You  enter  here  no  more  ! 
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So  felt  this  mother  in  misfortune’s  hour ; 

She  had  the  will — the  world  denied  the  pow'f. 

She  many  a  night  would  o’er  her  infant  weep,  ' 
And,  forced  by  want,  go  supperless  to  sleep ; 

Oh  !  sad  alternative  ! — ’twas  now  to  die —  • 

Or  live — and  cat  the  bread  of  infamy : 

Temptation  sought  her — she  was  fair  and  young — 
Her  proud  heart  s well’d,  with  disappointment  stung ; 
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The  world  had  been  unkind,  but  life  had  charms, 

An  infant  boy  was  smiling  in  her  arms ; 

Her  choice  was  made— since  tears  could  not  restore 
Her  wonted  peace,  the  damsel  wept  no  more. 

Time  stole  away,  and  Tom,  a  thriving  boy,  . 

Now  felt  a  mother’s  shame  his  peace  destroy ; 

%V'hen  thirteen  years  had  roll’d  around  his  head, 

AVith  wounded  pride  he  from  that  mother  fled ; 

On  board  a  stranger  bark  he  left  the  shore, 

AVith  stern  resolve  there  to  return  no  more. 

For  seven  long  years  the  Merlin’s  deck  he  trode. 

And  fearless  on  the  mountain  billows  rode ; 

Through  narrow  Cattegat  had  wrought  his  way. 

And  stemm’d  the  tide  in  Biscay’s  stormy  bay  ; 

Had  bronz’d  his  face  on  India’s  torrid  coast ; 

And,  shivering,  winter’d  in  Archangel’s  frost. 

In  every  duty  Tom  could  take  his  part, 

AVith  steady  hand  and  firm  undaunted  heart ;  • 

But  niggard  fate  had  to  his  skill  denied. 

By  rule  and  chart,  the  vessel’s  course  to  guide ; 
Ambition  now  his  breast  began  to  fire. 

And  bade  him  to  a  nobler  post  aspire ; 

AV^ith  mind  resolv’d,  and  head  both  clear  and  cool. 

He  staid  on  shore,  and  studied  hard  at  school. 

AAlth  lines  and  tangents  now  familiar  grown, 

AA^hat  was  mysterious,  intimately  known. 

He  joyous  saw,  in  his  horizon  far, 

Hope  shed  her  rays,  a  bright  and  brilliant  star ; 

AFith  new-born  fire  he  felt  his  bosom  glow. 

For  love  had  promis’d  paradise  below. 

Young  Susan  Campbell  he  had  often  seen. 

And,  in  his  eyes,  she  shone  perfection’s  queen  ; 

AMth  dimpling  cheek,  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair. 

Her  mien  was  modest,  as  her  face  was  fair ; 

( )f  manners  gentle,  as  her  heart  was  kind. 

Her  winning  features  sjwke  a  kindred  mind. 

Tom  saw,  admir’d,  and  sought  the  maid  again. 
Look’d,  lov’d,  and  languish’d,  till  he  told  his  pain ; 
The  chilling  frown,  from  affectation’s  art, 

AA^as  all  unknown  to  Susan’s  guileless  heart ; 

A  faithful  bridegroom  and  a  blushing  bride. 

Both  sigh’d  in  secret  till  the  knot  was  tied. 

One  little  week  on  downy  pinions  flew, 

Tom  press’d  her  cheek,  and  bade  a  short  adieu  ; 

“  Cheer  up,  my  love  !”  he  cried,  these  tears  restrain. 

My  duty  calls - we  part  to  meet  again — 

This  voyage  made,  my  skill  to  exercise, 

1  shall  the  next  above  my  messmates  rise  ;  . 

And  1  have  hoi)e6,  should  Heaven  prolong  my  life. 

To  see  my  Susan  smile  a  captain’s  wife !” 

Three  tedious  months  had  slowly,  lingering  pass’d, 
AAliile  Tom  aloft,  high  on  the  bending  mast, 

Uock’il  on  the  billow*,  would  the  top-sails  clew. 

And  trill  a  ballad  to  his  lovely  Sue ; 

AFliile  she,  when  night  winds  rav’d  around  her  head, 
AA^ould  turn  and  sigh  ui)on  her  sleepless  beil. 

Now  safe  return’d,  before  the  auspicious  gale. 

The  harbour  gain’d,  and  furl’d  the  flapping  sail. 
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The  bark  is  moor'd— Tom  lightly  springs  to  land, 

And  fondly  presses  Susan's  trembling  hand — 
liCads  her  along,  still  gazing  as  they  go. 

No  happier  pair  were  ever  link'd  below  ; 

At  home,  he  smil’d,  her  glowing  cheek  he  press'd. 

And  clasp'd  her,  blushing,  to  his  manly  breast. 

Ah  me  !  how  short  their  hour  of  guileless  joy  ! 

Oh  !  why  should  fate  their  budding  bliss  destroy  ? 

Or,  why  should  Britain,  Freedom's  boasted  isle. 

Her  bravest  sons  of  their  best  rights  beguile  ? 

^lliile  Susan's  eye  with  fond  affection  beam'd. 

And  through  the  lattice  purple  twilight  gleam'd, 

A  ruffian  crew,  the  tools  of  legal  jiower. 

Like  Satan,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour, 

AFith  rudeness  tear  the  husband  from  her  arms. 
Unmov’d  by  Woman's  tears,  or  Beauty’s  charms  ! 

She  weeps,  she  kneels — but  kneels  and  weeps  in  vain  ; 
Then,  like  the  lily,  when  surcharg’d  with  rain. 

Low  at  their  feet  she  pale  and  prostrate  lay, 

^Vhilc  they,  relentless,  grasp  their  hapless  prey. 

"Why  should  my  pen  the  pensive  tale  pursue  ? 

She  wakes — her  sailor’s  vanish’d  from  her  view,  , 

For  he  is  doom’d  to  quit  the  peaceful  shore. 

And  go  where  Jlritain  bids  her  thunders  roar. 

His  sighs  to  mingle  with  the  midnight  wind. 

And  muse  on  her  he  left  to  mourn  behind. 

Though  Time  had  wip'd  the  tear  from  Susan's  eye. 
Still  would  her  widow’d  heart  in  sadness  sigh  ; 

A  letter  came — it  spoke  her  sailor’s  heart — 

‘‘  Dear  Susan,  though  I  felt  it  death  to  part, 

I  must  not  die  in  this  eventful  hour, 

'When  Britain  threaten'd,  dares  a  boaster’s  power ; 
'\V’’ith  gallant  Nelson  now  the  foe  I  brave. 

And  he  still  triumphs  on  the  ocean  wave ; 

'When  I  have  gather'd  laurels  on  the  main. 

Thy  smile  shall  bless  my  longing  eyes  again ; 

Till  then,  cheer  up  !  and  know,  my  heart,  dear  Sue, 
Is  like  my  jacket— still  unchanging  blue  !” 

She  read  and  sigh'd,  and  bath'd  it  in  her  tears ; 

For  now  she  felt  a  mother’s  hopes  and  fears. 

Time  steals  apace — the  bells,  with  jxjaling  sound. 
Sonorous  ring,  proclaiming  gladness  round ; 

On  every  side  tne  shout,  the  loud  huzza. 

Rejoicing,  tell  Trafalgar’s  glorious  day  ; 

And  while  they  Nelson’s  hapless  death  deplore. 

The  bonfire  blazes,  and  the  cannons  roar ; 

But  Susan's  heart  with  dread  sus{tcnsc  oppress’d. 
Each  i)cal  was  anguish  to  her  aching  breast. 

In  came  dame  Lorimer,  with  meek  demand, 

A  seaman’s  letter  in  her  wither'd  hand  ;  • 

Dear  Susan,  reatl — you  know  I  want  the  skill. 

Yet  sure  am  1  that  letter  is  from  AYill ; 

Thank  God,  he  lives  !  perhaps  of  Tom  we'll  hear, 

On  board  the  Victory  both  were  comrades  dear." 

The  blotted  scroll  she  anxious  open  tore. 

Glanced  o'er  the  page,  and  sunk  upon  the  floor  ! 
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It  told  a  tale  that  froze  the  springs  of  life ; 

For  she  was  now  a  friendless,  widow' d  wife  ! 

She  wak’d — to  weep  ?  Oh  no  !  her  brain  was  dry. 
And  Nature,  'midst  her  mental  agony. 

Gave  to  this  world  of  woe  an  orphan  son ; 

Hut  ah  !  his  hapless  mother's  glass  was  run  ! 

No  infant’s  cry  her  withering  griefs  beguil'd. 

Her  feeble  arms  ne'er  clasp'd  the  hapless  chUd ; 

For,  pale  and  cold,  that  mother  ceas’d  to  mourn. 
And  never  knew  a  living  son  was  born  ! 

Hy  stranger  hands  his  mother's  shroud  was  dress’d 
And  strangers  hare  her  to  her  house  of  rest ; 
Untimely  nipt  in  youth  and  beauty's  bloom. 

No  tear  of  sorrow  trickling  on  her  tomb ; 

No  dimpling  cheek  suffus’d  the  smile  of  joy. 

No  bosom  glow'd,  and  bless’d  the  orphan  boy  ; 

No  father's  love  for  him  this  sprinkling  sought, — 
By  strangers  to  this  hallow’d  fountain  brought ; 

No  mother  near,  the  sacred  vows  to  share. 

Her  heart  responding  to  the  pastor's  prayer ; 

The  child  more  helpless  than  the  creeping  worm. 

Is  left  alone,  to  meet  life’s  blighting  storm. 


Register  of  ]\farriages — Jane  Woodley* 

Next  on  my  list  a  loving  pair  is  found. 

Who  furnish'd  talk  for  all  the  country  round ; 

Their  early  courtship,  and  their  wedding  late. 
Display  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fate. 

Of  all  the  maids  that  trode  the  village  green. 

The  loveliest  lass  was  Farmer  Woodley's  Jean  ; 
Sweet  as  the  blossom  on  the  thorn  of  May, 

Blithe  as  the  blackbird  on  its  bending  spray. 

And  modest  as  the  flower  that  hides  its  head 
Amidst  the  deTvs  that  gem  its  grassy  bed. 

Her  father’s  only  child,  his  hope  and  pride. 

Each  wish  was  granted,  and  each  want  supplied  ; 
Yet  strange  to  say — indulg’d,  caress'd,  adord. 

The  maiden's  mind  with  understanding  stor’d. 

Of  wealth  not  proud,  of  beauty  never  vain. 

Its  calm  unvarying  tenor  could  retain ; 

But  those  acquainted  with  her  mother,  knew 
Her  pious  love  and  prudence,  match'd  by  few  ; 

And  they  who  made  the  farmer's  pride  their  jest. 
Own’d  Jane  was  in  a  mother’s  counsels  blest. 

Her  twentieth  summer  now  had  pass’d  away. 

And  lovers  fawn’d  and  flattered  night  and  day  ; 

The  scented  beau  would  talk  and  praise  her  cnarmi. 
The  purse-proud  fool  of  cattle,  corn,  and  farms ; 
That  rav’d  of  raptures  which  could  never  cloy, 

And  this  how  wealth  could  purcha^  every  joy ; 

Nor  this  nor  that  the  maiden's  heart  could  move, 

A  nobler  passion  it  was  doom'd  to  prote. 

John  Bell  was  foreman  on  her  father's  farm. 

Fire  in  his  eye,  strength  in  his  brawny  arm  ; 
Benignant  nature  had  to  him  been  kind. 

And  gave  the  guileless  heart  and  generous  mind  ; 
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With  independence  pictur’d  in  his  face, 

Soft  blending  there,  with  many  a  milder  grace. 

He  saw  Jane  Wootlley  with  a  lover’s  eye, 

And  oft  in  secret  heav’d  the  hopeless  sigh  ; 

Let  wiser  sages  than  myself  decide  1 

And  say,  if  it  was  modesty,  or  pride,  ,  > 

AVhich  made  the  youth  his  fond  affection  hide.  J 
Hut  secret  fire,  although  from  sight  conceal’d, 

Is  often  by  its  latent  heat  reveal’d : 

John  sought  in  vain  his  passion  to  disguise, 

Jane  saw  his  glances,  and  she  heard  his  sighs  ; 

And  soon  her  heart  with  equal  ardour  burn’d. 

She  glance  for  glance,  and  sigh  for  sigh  return’d  ;  ' 
And  while  she  gaz’d,  her  bosom  felt  with  joy, 

'rhough  John  was  poor,  he  was  no  vulgar  boy.” 

Thus  love  to  both  imparted  bliss  and  pain. 

Too  well  convinced  that  they  must  love  in  vain ; 

For  richer  suitors  now  pursued  the  prize. 

And  wealth  was  all  in  Farmer  W oodley’s  eyes, 

AV’ho,  while  he  o’er  the  list  of  lovers  ran. 

Cried,  **  Andrew  Miller  is  tlie  warmest  man ! 

His  farms  are  large,  his  leases  long  and  cheap. 

The  lulls  around  are  white  with  Andrew's  sheep ; 

His  browsing  cattle  blacken  o’er  the  vale. 

And  his  rich  harvests  ripen  in  the  gale ; 

.lane,  mind  your  hits — strike  while  the  iron’s  hot. 
Thank  Heaven  for  sending  such  a  happy  lot !” 

What !  blear-ey’d  Andrew,  with  his  neck  awry, 
MTiose  fiftieth  year  at  least  has  long  gone  by  ?” 

“  True,  Jane,  his  neck  has  got  an  awkward  twitch, 

His  eyes  are  watery — but  the  man  is  rich.” 

“  But  wealth,  dear  father,  may  be  bought  too  dear ; 
Yet  sure  you  joke — you  cannot  be  sincere ; 

And  only  spoke  to  try  your  daughter’s  heart, 

AV^iich  still  has  scorn’d  the  mean  disguise  of  art. 

And,  to  a  father,  must,  with  frankness,  tell 
Its  choice  is  made.”  “  What !  who?”  John  Hell.” 
“  .lohn  Hell  ! — not  worth  a  groat — the  wench  is  mad — 
A  farmer's  daughter  wed  a  ploughman  lad  ?” 


The  angry  father  forth  in  wrath  is  gone. 

Strides  o'er  the  fields,  and  meets  his  foreman  .lohn  ; 
AVith  passion  glowing  in  his  purple  face, 

A  quarrel’s  pick’d — and  John  resigns  his  place. 

Now  dire  events  in  quick  succession  tread ; 

The  prudent  mother  mingles  with  the  dead  ; 

Hy  lust  of  wealth,  lur’d  to  a  foolish  scheme. 

Too  late  the  farmer  finds  the  whole  a  dream  : 

Farm,  corn,  and  cattle,  brought  to  public  sale. 

And  he,  unpitied,  rudely  lodg’d  in  jail. 


The  gentle  Jane  attends  her  father  there. 

Still  talks  of  hope,  and  soothes  his  hours  of  care  ; 
But  where  are  now  the  fawning,  cringing  crowd, 
Who  flatter'd  Jane,  and  to  the  father  bow’d  } 

Is  she  less  lovely  ?  No  *,  but  wealth  has  flown. 
And  must  the  fair  neglected  pine  alone  ? 

No ;  Andrew  Millar,  with  his  crooked  neck. 

Has  for  misfortune’s  children  some  respect ; 
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He  seeks  the  farmer  in  his  sad  abode ; 

And  on  his  wrinkled  cheek  a  hectic  glow'd, 

■Within  this  scanty  space  the  fair  to  find ; 

He  knew  her  beauteous,  and  he  found  her  kind. 

■With  sorrow,  shame,  and  sadly  humbled  pride. 
Dejected  Woodley  sought  his  face  to  hide ; 

Cheer  up!”  crM  Andrew;  *tis  misfortune's  hour 
But  cloudless  sunshine  may  succeed  the  show'r ! 
Come,  if  you  please,  we'll  talk  of  your  aiffairs. 

And,  if  I  can.  I'll  try  to  ease  your  cares. 

What !  has  misfortune  made  you  deaf  and  dumb  ? 
Who  put  you  here  ?  And  for  how  large  a  sum  ?” 

I  cannot  talk  ;  but  if  you  please  to  look. 

You'll  find  the  whole  recorded  in  that  book.'' 

He  glanced  it  o’er,  and  cried,  Why,  man.  I'm  glad- 
Not  that  you’re  here — ^but  things  are  not  so  bad ! 
Five  hundred  pounds  would  purchase  your  discharge, 
Undo  these  bolts,  and  set  iny  friend  at  large.” 

Five  hundred  pounds !”  said  Woodley,  with  a  sigh 
I  cannot  now  five  hundred  pence  supply  !” 

No  doubt — ^but  others  can.”  And  Andrew  took 
Tlie  fanner's  hand,  and  glanced  a  hasty  look 
On  Jane,  who  through  the  grated  window  gaz’d, 
AV^'licre  setting  sun-beams  in  the  welkin  blaz’d. 

The  speaker  paus’d — again  his  glistening  eye 
Declar’d  the  meed  which  might  his  friendship  buy : 
The  farmer’s  nod,  said,  Yes,  your  mind  I  know.” 
Up  Andrew  rose,  Farewell !  for  I  must  go ; 

And,  Jane,  good-night !  your  father's  spirits  cheer. 
Sometime  to-morrow  trust  to  see  me  here.” 


AVithin  the  prison  Jane  had  soundly  slept; 

That  night  she  press’d  her  humble  couch,  and  wept. 
For  Andrew’s  meaning  to  her  mind  was  plain, — 
She  thought  of  John,  and  turn'd  and  wept  again ; 
But  filial  duty  made  the  maid  decide. 

And  Jane  determin’d  to  be — Andrew's  bride. 

At  morn,  her  father,  when  about  to  speak. 

Beheld  the  big  tears  coursing  o'er  her  cheek  ; 

A  lieaving  sigh  deep  from  her  bosom  broke, 

AMiile  she,  with  feeble  faltering  accent,  spoke : 

I  know,  dear  father,  what  your  heart  would  say, 

ISIy  choice  is  made - 1  ^vill  your  wish  obey; 

If  Jephthab's  daiiglitcr  was  to  fate  resign’d. 

Not  less  heroic  is  .lane  Woodley's  mind ! 

'I'o  set  you  free,  and  save  your  health  and  life, 

Tell  Andrew  Millar — I  will  be - ^his  wife.” 


The  farmer  freed — the  sacrifice  is  made ; 

But  he  for  whom  this  mighty  price  was  paid. 

His  haughty  spirit  broke,  in  health  declin'd. 

In  body  frail,  and  imbecile  in  mind. 

On  Andrew’s  bounty  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps, 

Laughs  like  a  child  at  trifles,*  sighs,  and  weeps. 

The  world’s  dread  laugh”  Jane  Woodley  soon  forgot, 
And  leam’d  to  live  contented  with  her  lot ; 

For  A  mire  w  Millar  had  no  sordid  mind. 

And,  as  old  husbaiuLs  arc,  was  fondly  kind. 

Years  roll’d  around,  his  heart  was  never  cold ; 
hilc  Jane  was  young,  he  never  could  be  old ;  i. 
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He  saw  three  sportive  children  on  the  floor ; 

And,  while  he  gaz*d,  forgot  he  was  threescore. 

AV'ith  restless  mind,  through  life  he’d  schem’d  and  plann’d, 
AV^ith  ways  and  means  still  ready  at  command ; 

Pursuing  wealth,  he  held  five  different  fanns ; 

And  still  impell’d  by  her  seductive  charms. 

New  schemes  employ’d  his  enterprising  soul. 

He  marshes  drain’d,  dug  ore,  and  min’d  for  coal. 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  turnspit,  panting,  toil. 

And  climb  the  iwnderous  wheel,  with  ceaseless  moil. 

And  though  the  wheel  was  still  revolving  round. 

The  hapless  cur  was  still  at  bottom  found ; 

So  clamber’d  Andrew  in  the  wheel  of  life. 

Till  death  unsparing,  canje  and  clos’d  the  strife: 

'Twas  then,  alas !  his  ways  and  means  were  i)lain ; 

For  bills  and  bonds  appear’d  in  lengthen’d  train. 

At  last  his  whole  estate  was  bankrupt  found. 

Unfit  to  pay  five  shillings  in  the  pound ; 

And  Jane  of  friends  and  husband  now  bereft, 

A  helpless  widow,  with  three  orphans  left ; 

•  Her  father,  too,  who  proudly  fate  arraign’d. 

Though  of  the  man  scarce  ought  but  pride  remain’d. 


John  Bell,  dismiss'd  from  goodman  Woodley’s  farm. 
Soon  found  his  native  vale  no  more  could  chann. 

And  turn’d  to  go ;  but  felt,  with  Jane  to  part. 

Was  pain  and  anguish  to  his  wounded  heart — 

A  rankling  wound  the  world  could  never  cure. 

But  time,  he  hop’d,  would  teach  him  to  endure. 

He  brush’d  the  tear  which  fell  for  lovely  Jane, 

And  bent  his  way  to  Lothian’s  fertile  plain. 

AV’^ith  strength  and  skill  to  plow,  or  sow  the  field. 

The  team  to  guide,  or  sweeping  scythe  to  wield. 

He  found  a  place—^rose  daily  in  esteem — 

But  still  Jane  Woodley  was  his  nightly  dream. 

He  heard  at  last  that  she  was  Andrew’s  bride  ; 

His  faithful  heart  for  woman’s  weakness  sigh’d. 

Then  breath’d  a  pray ’r  for  happiness  to  Jane, 

And  vow’d,  in  secret,  ne’er  to  love  again. 
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Ten  years  had  pass’d,  and  he  was  basking  warm. 

The  thriving  tenant  of  a  Lothian  farm, 

AVTicn  Fame  to  him  the  painful  tidings  brought. 

Of  woes  that  fate  for  hapless  Jane  had  wrought: 

True  love’s  celestial  spark  can  ne’er  expire. 

Though  Time  had  cool’d,  he  had  not  quench’d  the  fire ; 
John  felt  anew  his  tenderness  return. 

His  passion  with  its  wonted  fervour  burn  ! 

He  sought  and  found  his  Jane — a  widow  meek, 

And  wip’d  the  tear  from  her  still  blooming  check. 

Due  honour  paid  to  the  departed  dead. 

The  blushing  fair  was  to  tne  altar  led ; 

And  ne’er  before  me  stood  a  happier  pair  ; 

I  join’d  their  hands,  and  pour’d  the  nuptial  pray’r : 
'Twas  heard  on  high :  Time  sees  their  bliss  abound. 
Their  faithful  loves  with  full  fruition  crown’d ; 

On  Andrew’s  children  John  with  kindness  smiles. 

And  farmer  Wootlley’s  childish  griefs  beguiles. 

Their  loves  are  bless  a  with  blooming  girls  and  boys. 
And  Rowing  wealth  diffuses  worldly  joys ; 

For  these  their  grateful  aspirations  rise. 

To  Him  who  rules  and  reigna  above  the  skies. 
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Jtcgister  of  Burials — The  Village  Doctor. 

Yon  silver  willow,  in  the  corner,  weeps 
Above  the  spot  where  Peter  Barnard  sleeps ; 

No  grave  like  his  is  in  the  church-yard  seen ; 

Its  turf,  untrodden,  smiles  in  lasting  green ; 

He,  when  in  health,  chose  that  sequester'd  spot, 
^Vhere,  unmolested,  his  remains  might  rot. 

Though  never  nurs'd  at  Alma  Mater's  breast. 
Not  small  the  lore  that  Peter's  head  possess’d ; 

For  nature's  mysteries  occult  he  knew. 

At  least  as  much  as  some  professors  do : 

\'ers'd  in  astrology,  he  talk'd  of  signs. 

Of  houses,  aspects,  quadratures,  and  trines ; 

Now  a  geologist — deep,  dark,  and  far 

He’d  dive,  and  talk  of  strata,  quartz,  and  spar. 

But  he  in  botany  unrivall'd  shone ; 

To  him  the  vegetable  world  was  known 
From  forest  trees,  the  winter  winds  that  mock. 

To  gray  moss,  creeping  on  the  mountain  rock ; 
And  all  were  nam’d  in  such  Linnsean  style. 

As  made  the  vulgar  stare,  the  learned  smile ; 
AV^illow  was  saltx,  and  the  yellow  broom 
'W^as  gay  genista,  with  her  golden  bloom ; 

Then  he  would  talk  of  genus,  order,  sex  ; 

’W^ith  hybrid,  pollen,  hearer's  ears  perplex ; 

^Vnd  though  they  could  not  his  acquirements  scan, 
Yet  all  agreed  he  was  a  wondrous  man.. 

His  was  yon  cottage  on  the  common's  edge. 
And  his  the  garden  fenced  with  hawthorn  hedge : 
The  cot  was  rear'd  by  Peter's  skilful  hand. 

The  hedge-row  planted  and  the  garden  plann'd ; 
All  show’d  his  skill  and  persevering  toil. 

For  bleak  the  spot,  and  rugged  was  the  soil ; 

But  Peter  saw,  with  keen,  judicious  eye. 

Its  fair  exposure  to  the  southern  sky ; 

The  furze  was  grubb'd,  the  rude  contiguous  rock 
AFith  blasting  jwwder  for  materials  broke ; 
Beneath  his  patient  hand  the  walls  arise ; 

Anon  the  axe  with  equal  skill  he  plies ; 

He  roofs  and  thatches,  hope  his  toil  beguiles, 

Sees  all  complete,  and  o'er  his  labour  smiles : 

The  garden  next  his  constant  care  requires. 

From  morn  to  night  he  toils,  but  never  tires ; 

He  ditches,  drains,  digs,  levels,  sows,  and  plants. 
And  sees  provision  for  his  future  wants  ; 
Anticipation  paints  the  prospect  fair. 

And  Peter  sees  a  promis’d  Eden  there  ! 

He  sues  for  Ellen’s  love — is  wedded — ^bless'd — 
No  care  invades  his  paradise  of  rest. 

But  how,"  you  ask,  were  daily  wants  sup^l 
And  how  did  they  for  food  and  clothes  provide?  ’ 
'rhough  fashion  ever  kindles  new  desires. 

Few  are  the  wants  that  rural  life  requires; 

His  Ellen  smil'd,  content  in  plain  array. 

And  Peter's  gala  dress  was  russet  gray ; 

No  stimulating  food  his  thirst  provok'd. 

He  drank  no  spirits,  no  tobacco  smok'd;  . 


His  cow,  the  common  and  the  garden  fed ; 

But  come,  my  friend,  let  us,  by  fancy  led. 

The  spot  explore,  and  see  what  I  have  seen. 

And  mark  the  treasures  of  his  small  demesne  ; 

That  stack  of  turf  in  winter  warms  his  cot. 

That  wither’d  furze  in  summer  boils  the  pot ; 

Step  in  and  rest — ’twill  feast  your  eyes  to  stop. 

And  look  around  the  Village  Doctor’s  shop ; 

That  0]>en  cup-board,  in  the  corner  placed. 

With  boxes,  gallipots,  and  phials  graced. 

By  Peter  term’d  the  Magazine  of  Health, 

Has  prov’d  the  mine  from  which  he  draws  his  wealth; 
'Without  diploma  Peter  plies  his  hand. 

And  scatters  fate  and  physic  o’er  the  land. 

Here  withering  herbs  on  cords  suspended  swing. 

There  rhubarb  roots  are  dangling  in  a  string  ; 

AVhile  crocus  flow’rs,  with  marigolds,  are  laid. 

And  camomile,  to  shrivel  in  the  shade ; 

Hot  pungent  seeds,  and  bitter  herbs  abound. 

The  spoils  of  Nature  scatter’d  all  around  ; 

That  deal-board  shelf  supports  the  scanty  store 
From  whence  he  draws  his  literary  lore  ; 

Culpepper,  Ray,  Lightfoot,  and  Sir  John  Hill, 

All  duly  studied,  for  botanic  skill ; 

WTiile  Wesley’s  recipes  teach  physic’s  trade. 

And  Tippermalloch  comes  to  Buchan’s  aid. 

With  ponderous  folios,  now  forgot  by  fame. 

And  authors  deem’d  unlawful  once  to  name  ; 

Botanic  plates  are  pasted  on  the  walls, 

W'ith  horoscopes  and  hieroglyphic  scrawls : 

There  hangs  a  fiddle  from  a  rusty  nail ; 

Here  waves  a  feather  from  a  peacock’s  tail ; 

The  dragon-fly,  with  wings  extended,  shines, — 

In  crystal  case,  the  speckled  viper  twines ; 

The  mantle-piece  with  petrifactions  groans. 

With  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  and  lunar  stones  ; 

A  rude  bench,  rais’d  above  the  window  sill. 

Will  feast  your  eyes,  your  brain  with  fragrance  fill ; 
There  pots  and  broken  pipkins,  placed  in  rows, 

A  mimic  green-house  to  tne  sight  disclose. 

Where  summer  wantons  in  perennial  bloom. 

And  mingling  odours  shed  their  rich  perfume. 

Now,  if  you  please,  we’ll  o’er  the  garaen  stray. 

Where  Nature  smiles  in  garments  ever  gay  ; 

For  Peter  boasts  it  never  wants  a  flower. 

Some  bud  or  bloom,  defying  winter’s  power  ; 

And  ever-greens,  that  spread  their  branching  forms. 
Shine  o’er  the  snow,  and  smile  amidst  the  storms. 

Y ou’ve  seen  a  richer  spot,  a  scene  more  fair ; 

But  such  a  medley  of  the  wild  and  rare. 

Within  one  single  acre’s  narrow  bound. 

You'll  own,  is  not  in  all  the  country  round ; 

Each  heath  that  blossoms  on  the  hi^land  hill ; 

Each  plant  that  nods  above  the  cooling  rill ; 

The  tender  flower,  that,  like  the  bashful  maid. 
Shrinks  from  the  sun,  and  sickens  for  the  shade ; 
And  that  whose  bosom  courts  the  noontide  ray. 

Like  vain  coquette,  who  smiles  at  ball  and  play  ; 

The  plant  that  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  tomb 
Of  noxious  scent  and  lurid  loathsome  bloom ; 

^  H 
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The  fungus  tribe,  these  children  of  a  day. 

Thick  clustering  moss,  and  creeping  lichen  gray. 

All  here  have  place,  and  each  its  proper  soil. 
Produced  by  art,  and  persevering  toil ; 

The  bubbling  fountain,  and  the  marshy  lake, 

'I'he  rude  rough  rock,  soft  mould,  and  tangling  brake, 
The  shady  covert,  and  the  sunny  green. 

Such  varying  charms  adorn  this  rural  scene  ! 

That  velvet  walk,  in  which  we  careless  pass,  ‘ 

Shews  stranger  wild-flowers  peeping  from  the  grass. 
You  hear  a  ceaseless,  busy,  humming  sound, 

’Tis  Nature's  chymists,  toiling  all  around  ; 

In  order  ranged,  along  that  fence,  you'U  sec 
Six  hives,  the  home  of  the  industrious  bee ; 

'fheir  summer’s  toil  augments  his  humble  store  ; 

His  Wyants  supplied,  he  never  wish'd  for  more. 

By  skill,  or  chance,  he  wrought  a  wondrous  cure — 
’Twas  blaz'd  abroad,  and  then  success  was  sure  ; 

The  tale  was  magnified,  and  gossip  fame. 

For  ten  miles  round,  re-echo'd  Peter's  name ; 

'fhe  young,  the  old,  the  cripple,  and  the  blind. 

Their  various  ails  to  Peter's  care  consign'd : 

He  fractur'd  limbs  with  nice  adjustment  tied  ; 

Colds,  coughs,  and  cholics,  by  his  art  defied ; 

With  rusty  lancet,  boldly  breath'd  a  vein. 

Reduc’d  luxations,  sooth  a  rheumatic  pain ; 

And  from  the  anguish'd  rustic's  watering  mouth. 
With  dextr’ous  twitch,  would  drag  the  carious  tooth. 
The  breast,  intestines,  liver,  lungs,  and  spleen, 

By  Nature's  hand,  are  placed  in  cells  unseen  ; 

But  Peter  boldly  ventur'd  in  the  dark. 

Par  hazard  shot — and  sometimes  hit  the  mark. 
AVliate'er  the  case,  his  art  was  always  tried, 

Kach  patient  had  or  drugs  or  herbs  applied ; 

'i'hen  Peter,  w'ith  facetious  look,  would  say. 

As  I  must  live,  you  must  for  med'cines  pay ; 

'fhese  herbs  to  rear  cost  me  both  toil  and  care. 

That  powder's  costly,  and  this  dnig  is  rare ; 

Just  half-a-crown — a  moderate  demand — 
iVnd  now  we'll  wait  for  art  and  Nature’s  hand  ; 

1  know  your  case,  but  boast  not  of  my  skill ; 

You  know  1  sometimes  cure,  and  seldom  kill ; 

I’ll  set  you  right — if  such  is  Heaven's  decree ; 

AVheii  you  get  well.  111  then  expect  my  fee."  ^ 

'Twas  nought  uncommon,  on  a  Sunday  mom. 

To  see  some  eight  or  ten,  with  looks  forlorn. 

Stroll  in  the  garden,  or  his  door  surround. 

His  skill  so  famous,  and  his  name  renown'd : 

Some,  doubtless,  were  with  real  pain  distress'd  ; 

But  others  came  with  fancied  ills  oppress'd  ;  • 

And  I  had  heard,  that  sometimes  in  the  crowd 
Was  pass'd  the  wanton  joke,  with  laughter  loud ; 

I  therefore  hinted,  in  a  friendly  way. 

At  profanation  of  that  hallow'd  day  ; 

He  quick  replied,  as  unabash'd  he  stood. 

On  Sabbath,  Sir,  'tis  lawful  to  do  good ! 

So  said  our  heavenly  Master — so  say  I — 


Hard  were  my  heart  could  I  relief  aeny  ; 

Though  Heaven,  perhaps,  has  circumscrib'd  my  skill, 
It  sets  no  limits  to  my  heart  and  will." 
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Thus  twenty  years  he  liv’d  a  lucky  quacks 
And  jogg’d  securely  in  his  beaten  track  ; 

Such  faith  had  inany  in  his  healing  hand^ 

Some  fools  imagin’d  he  could  death  withstand  ; — 
Ihit,  ah !  when  Peter’s  sun  with  splendour  shone, 
The  hour  of  darkness  came — his  day  was  done  ! 
Hy  fever  seiz’d,  he  grappled  with  the  foe. 

The  conqu’ring  tyrant  laid  his  victim  low  ; 

111  vain  his  children’s  tears,  his  Ellen’s  sighs. 


Bv^ncath  tliat  sod  our  Village  Doctor  lies ! 


II is  turf  with  camomile  and  daisies  dress'd, 
'J'liey  bud  and  blossom  on  his  mouldering  breast ; 
11  is  mourning  widow  spread  that  carwt  Uicre, 
And  still  'tis  green,  beneath  her  watoiful  care  ; 
She  plactnl  that  weeping  willow  o’er  his  head — 
No  foot  profane  disturbs  his  lonely  bt'd  ; 

And  village  peasants,  as  they  pass  the  spot, 

Shew  Peter  iiarnard  is  not  yet  forgot ! 


\(/lAGE  EN  ECOSSE  ET  AUX  lEES 
lirilKlDES.  EAR  L.  A.  XECKER  1)E 
SUSSUKL.  GENEVE.  1821. 


M.  Xeckeu  de  Saussure  was  in 
Sci)tland  during  the  years  1806, 
i  ^<>7,  and  1808,  and  he  has  now  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  the  observations 
he  made,  and  the  information  he 
ae(jnired  during  that  period,  in  three 
large  octavo  volumes,  consisting  of 
deserijitions  of  scenery,  discussions 
oil  our  national  character  and  man¬ 
ners,  disquisitions  concerning  the 
Highlands,  and  remarks  on  the  geo¬ 
logy  and  natural  history  of  our 
country.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  flattering  to  our  national  va¬ 
nity  than  the  high-wrought  pic¬ 
tures  which  ISI.  Necker  gives  of 
our  social  virtues  and  delightful 
manners,  our  high  genius,  profound 
learning,  spirited  independence,  and 
generous  hospitality ;  and  whatever 
may  he  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of 
his  work,  w'e  cannot  help  feeling 
grateful  for  the  love  and  admiration 
u  Inch  he  testifies  for  our  goocl  qua¬ 
lities,  and  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
witli  which  he  has  undertaken  to  he 
our  champion  against  the  calumnies 
ami  misconceptions  of  other  nations. 
'Vc  could  certainly  have  wished, 
liowevcr,  that  the  task  of  introdu¬ 
cing  ua  as  a  distinct  people,  to  the 
kiiowledge  of  our  continental  breth¬ 
ren,  liad  l)ce!i  undertaken  by  a  man 
of  finer  judgment,  and  mw^  original 
g(  nius,  thaji  M.  Necker  seems  to  |>os- 
•ess.  \Vv  should  have  liked  to  have 


seen  something  of  deeper  insight  in¬ 
to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
people,  and  a  more  masterly  and 
philosophical  account  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ating  causes  which  have]  assiste(l  in 
making  us  what  we  are,  together 
with  a  more  profound  knowledge  of 
the  particular  tone  and  bent  of  our 
literature  and  philosophy; — some¬ 
thing  more,  in  short,  than  mere  de¬ 
tails,  with  a  common-place  commen¬ 
tary.  M.  Necker’s  mind  seems  better 
fitted  for  the  collection  and  narration 
of  facts,  than  for  the  formation  of  the¬ 
ories — for  the  observation  of  events, 
than  for  tracing  their  causes,  and 
speculating  on  their  consequences. 
He  Writes  an  cas^,  agreeable,  though 
too  ardently  artificial  style, — tells  a 
story,  or  describes  a  ball,  with  liveli¬ 
ness,  and*  even  with  grace  ;  but  he  is 
not  a  man  of  much  natural  talent, 
and  seems  to  have  liecome  an  author, 
rather  from  being  nursed  and  dandled 
into  it,  than  because 


Nature  and  his  free  thoughts  bid  him 
write.” 


He  has  few  opinions  which  arc  tlie 
spontaneous  growth  of  bis  own  mind, 
and  little  knowledge  which  has  taken 
root  there.  On  the  contrary,  his  in¬ 
tellectual  wealth  consists  chiefly  of 
shreds  and  patches — ^bundles  of  facts 
and  opinions,  without  the  co-prcscncc 
of  any  power  of  thinking,  to  drag 
them  forth  from  their  lumber-room, 
and  mould  them  into  order  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Every  thing,  to  Ik*  sure, 
lies  ticketted,  and  lalielled,  and 


i 


displays  but  little  capability  of  seiz-  public  edifices  of  the  Old  Town ; 
ing  tne  distinguishing  qualities  of  which  we  shall  pass  over,  as  not 
our  literature,  or  discovering  the  par-  containing  any  thing  of  sufficient 
ticular  nature  and  consequences  of  importance  to  interest  our  readers, 
the  opinions  which  constitute  what  M.  N.  then  enters  into  a  detaiUd  ac- 
may  be  called  our  National  Philoso-  count  of  the  mode  of  tuition  adopt- 
phy ;  resting  satisfied  with  compli-  ed  in  the  High  School  and  College, 
inenting  us  on  the  elegance  and  pre-  which  is  all  sensible  and  connnon- 
cision  of  one  author,  the  impassion-  place  enough,  and  bestows  sundry 
ed  eloquence  of  another,  the  pro-  well-merited  compliments  on  our  dif- 
found  erudition  of  a  third,  and  so  ferent  Professors,  but  without  many 
forth ;  while  his  general  disquisi-  distinguishing  or  individual  traits, 
lions  on  national  character  and  man-  We  commence  with  the  following 
ners,  and  his  attempts  in  deducing  passage  : 

these,  from  circumstances  in  our  si-  The  department  of  science  and  letters 
tuation  and  institutions,  are  exceed-  shines  wdth  no  less  a  lustre  than  that  of 
ingly  feeble  and  flimsy,  and  gene-  medicine.  At  the  head  of  it  appear  two 
rally  as  false  as  they  are  superficial.  learned  men,  whose  reputation  extends 
But  while  we  are  obliged  to  make  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  Mr 
these  strictures,  vre  must  at  the  same  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Mr  Playfair.  United 
time  remark,  that  the  number  of  together  by  the  ties  of  a  long  friendship, 

facts  and  observations,  the  spirited  ^ 

sketches  of  scenery,  and  accurate  for  the  advancement  of  the  scienct^s  to 

descriptions  of  customs  and  institu-  ’ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  M.  f" 

Necker  s  work,  render  it  yaluab  e  distinguished  in  ScoUand,  as  «ell 

and  interesting  in  a  considerable  ,^6  universaUty,  as  for  the  depth  of 
degree;  and  that  there  are,  through-  their  knowledge. 

out,  so  many  traces  of  an  amiable  While  Mr  Stewart,  by  the  aid  of  a  sage 
and  candid  disposition,  and  of  a  induction  and  severe  investigation,  ana- 
generous  and  gentlemanlike  spirit,  lyses  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  and  carries  the  torch  of  truth  into  the 
book  without  entertaining  a  feeling  sombre  and  tortuous  labyrinths  of  meta- 
of  respect  for  its  author.  physics  ;  Mr  Playfair,  assisted  by  his 

Having  said  thus  much  generally,  profound  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  matics,  unveils  the  least-known  proper- 
some  specimens  of  M.  Necker’s  work,  ®f  matter,  the  relations  which  deter- 
without  troubling  them  with  many  regulate  their 

remarks  or  opinions  of  our  own.  movements.  After  having  for  a  long 

Our  object  is  rather  to  shew  what  'v  Llf  Phi 

M.  X.  thinks,  than  to  discuss  the  He^^c- 

justice  of  his  opinions ;  and  we  shall  om 

tracting  such  passages  as  appear  in-  ^  arduous,  in  creating  an 

terestiii"  or  amusing,  leaving  our  interest  in  the  driest  and  most  ungraciou* 
readers  in  general  to  judge  for  them-  details  of  that  science.  But  nothing  add? 

sehes,  as  to  the  truth  or  value  of  the  more  to  the  effect  of  the  talents  with  which 

descriptions,  or  discussions,  contained  his  mind  is  endowed,  than  the  rare  mo- 


>3.j  Ncckcr^s  Votfa^re  tn.  Eco$se  et  awe  Jies  Hebridety  ^1$* 

t  \  and  amiable  simplicity  which  accomi  shapes  of  the  dark  roek  art  dktihctlf 

ly  them — qualities  which  make  him  visible  in  the  last  iqi^t  of  the  wettq  the 

Dved  and  sought  after,  by  those  whom  walls  and  battlements  of  the  fostiees 

extent  of  his  genius  might  otherwise  seem  to  touch  the  •  sky.*^  The  anciett 

iinidate.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  gives  edifices  of  the  OW  Town,  covered  with 

ry  year  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy  *,  the  shadows  of  night,  appear  savfige 

[  his  writings  are  a  sufficient  pledge  rocks  cut  into  a  thousand  strange  Saatm 

the  interest  which  pervades  his  lec<>  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  rays  of  a  feetaie 

L>s.  This  worthy  successor  of  Hutche-  light  dart  at  intervals  from  some  Uttie 

,  Kergusson,  and  Smith,  has,  by  his  window  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 

t?niuusrescarches,  given  additional  bril-  castle,  and  seem  to  issue  from  the  lamp 

icy  to  the  lustre  which  has  long  dis-  which  cheers  an  unfortunate  prisoner  in 

luished  the  ScottLffi  Philosophy.  His  his  obscure  dungeon;  while  the  melodious 

vires  (which  he  in  general  reads)  pre-  sounds  of  the  bugle,  which  are  heard 

t  a  model  of  the  most  elegant  style,  from  the  height  of  th^  walls  as  the  sig- 

ich  is  rendered  still  more  etibetive,  by  nal  for  repose,  recalls  the  times  of  chival- 

tjautiful  voice,  and  a  purity  of  accent  ry  and  the  middle  ages.  Ibid,  p,  p.  4-6-T. 

•Iv  found  in  Scotland.  He  frequently  -vt  i  » 

te  apiwsite  quotations,,  from  the  We  now  come  to  M.Neckersac- 
>t  celcbratetl  classical  writers  both  of  of  the  society  of  our  Aletropo- 

ne  and  of  England  ;  and  the  most  iU  to  which  he  prefixes  souie,gencral 
rious  |x)ets  of  these  two  nations  fur-  remarks  on  ^  the  society  of  Scotland^ 

1  him  with  episodes  which  give  an  a-  distinguished  from  that  of  JEng- 
jable  repose  to  the  attention,  wearied  land,  W’hich  we  shall  here  quote  for 
with  the  abstract  questions  of  meta-  the  benefit  of  our  readers — premising 
sics.  Oftentimes,  also,  carried  away  only,  that  we  think  he  rather  over- 
the  interest  of  his  subject,  he  lays  rates  our  advantages,  and  that  we 
lo  his  manuscript,  and  pours  forth  would  fain  hope  our  English  brethren 
rscls  of  the  most  sublime  eloquence,  are  not  so  thoroughly  imbuctl  with 
I  I.  pp.  30-31.  prejudices  to  our  disfavour  as  they 

VI.  Xeckcr  next  enters  into  a  are  here  represented.  But  our  readers 
y  full  description  of  the  New  will  judge  for  themselves. 

wit,  and  turns  perfectly  pathetic  people  are  generally  led  to  believe  on 
■1  the  view  from  I’rince  s  Street.  continent,  that  the  society  of  Scotland 

I'hc  savage  rock  surmounted  by  the  1*  degree  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
rcss— the  ravine  crowned  by  the  an-  land.  In  contemplating,  superficially,  two 
u  buildings  of  the  Old  Town— the  pic-  nations  who  speak  the  same  language, 
L-sque  hills  of  Arthur  Seat,  SaUsbury  who  are  governed  hy  the  same  sovereign, 
gs,  and  Caltonhill,  constitute  the  who  resemble  each  other  in  man- 

v  which  is  enjoyed  from  the  whole  ners  and  domestic  habits,  we  hasten  to 
?th  of  this  street.  Being  open  to-  infer,  that  their  character  and  customs 
'ds  the  south,  it  affords  a  very  agree-  exactly  similar.  It  is  common  to 

?  promenade  in  the  winter  time.  The  confound  together,  under  the  name  iff 
iscs  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  English,  the^  three  people  who  inhabit 
ining  a  shelter  from  the  frozen  winds  British  isles,  although  their  origin, 

he  north,  preserve  a  gentle  and  salu-  history,  manners,  education,  and  even 
r  warmth.  It  is  here  that,  between  laws,  are  different;  or  if  some^wcll-in- 
hours  of  two  and  four  o’clock,  during  formed  individuals  are  aware  of  these  dis- 
winter  months,  all  Edinburgh  is  tinctions,  they  seldom  look  on  the  Scotch 
nd  a.ssemhled.  This  street  then  pre-  and  Irish  except  through  the  unjust  pre- 
ts  the  most  lively  coup  d^onl.  The  ja^ices  with  which  the  English  arc  im- 
le  ixivemcnt  is  covered  with  well  dress-  hued  towards  their  ncighliours.  A  great 
men,  and  elegant  females  ;  and  a  con-  traveUers  visit  Eng  and,  but  few 

nal  throng  of  brilliant  equipages,  of  think  of  penetrating  farrier  nort  ,  in 
t-chaiscs,  and  stage-coaches,  animates  order  to  see  a  people  om  many  o 
middle  of  the  street,  which  is  also  the  the  English  represent  as  «carwly  yet  ri^ 
at  road  to  Glasgow,  and  the  West  of  moved  from  barbwism.  It  is  ^Ueved 
)tland.  I  have  often  admired,  in  the  that  the  whole  of  Great  «"ta.n  is  kiwwn 
lutiful  nights  of  spring-time,  the  ro-  ^hen  London,  and  the  most  loi^hing 
ntic  effect  of  the  Castfe,  as  seen  from  seaports  aqd  counties  of 
inre’s  Street.  The  rugged  and  bn>kcn  visiUrd  ;  and  travellers  judge  ^ 

character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 

*  Our  readers  must  not  forget  the  island,  by  the  observations  which  they 
iod  when  this  was  wTittcn.  hive  been  able  to  make  in  the  capital  and 


‘  > 


provinces  of  the  south.  The  inhabitants  tune  of  the  person  who  gives  them  and 
of  the  north  ver>'  frequently  have  reason  satisfy  his  desire  of  figuring  in  the  nublir 
to  complain  of  their  too  sweeping  con-  papers. 

elusions.  Matters  are  managed  differentlj  in  Scoi. 

Many  Scotchmen  travel  on  the  conti-  land  ;  the  society  there  is  remarkable  for 
nent ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  its  harmony ;  the  Scotch  love  conversa. 
ought  to  make  their  countrj*  known  to  tion,  and  seek  from  it,  at  tlie  same  time, 
greater  advantage.  But  if  they  are  dis-  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  society  is 
tinguished  from  the  crowd  of  English  by  easy,  because  the  distinctions  of  rank,  al- 
their  greater  o|x:nness  and  simplicity  of  though  still  sufficiently  respectetl,  are 
character — their  desire  to  please,  and  less  felt  than  in  England.  There  aiv  in 
manners  which  sympathise  more  with  our  Scotland  a  number  of  families,  v  hn. 
own,  they  are  sujqrosed  to  be  individual  without  being  titled,  have  an  origin 
cxcejrlions ;  and  it  is  not  known,  that  ancient  and  as  noble  as  that  of  mai.v  ol’ 
what  lias  captivated  us  in  a  few  indivi-  the  peers.  There  are  others  who  haw 
duals,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  w  hole  nation,  been  rendered  illustrious  by  arms,  l»v 
One  of  the  (lualities  w  hich  distinguish  the  science,  and  by  literature ;  and  who,  beijig 
Scotch  from  the  English  is  soc  iability,  sought  after  by  all  w  ho  are  well  infoniud. 
That  desire  of  mingling  and  coinmuni-  constitute  so  many  chains,  which  unite 
eating  with  their  ctjuals,  of  jiartaking  together  the  different  ranks  of  siKiety. 
their  imjiressions,  and  making  them  par-  Riches  are  far  less  essential  in  Scotland 
takers  of  ours,  w  hich  constitutes  one  of  than  in  England,  in  order  to  the  enjoying 
the  greatest  charms  of  life,  is  very  faint  in  an  agreeable  station  in  the  world.  Lux- 
England,  w  bile  it  forms  one  of  the  most  urj’  there  is  neither  so  striking  ivtr  so 
Milking  traits  of  the  Scottish  character,  prevalent.  There  exists  in  that  couiiiry 
The  English  have  often  Ixjen  reproached  a  great  spirit  of  simplicity,  and  there  is 
for  being  cold  to  strangers — for  not  sc^k-  more  than  one  kind  of  equality,  in  g(KKi 
ing,  and  even  for  avoiding  their  society,  company,  respected  even  by  those  who 
The  same  reproach  might  lie  extended  could  most  easily  avoid  this.  A  frank 
with  more  reason,  |KThaps,  to  their  inter-  cordiality,  and  natural  politeness,  procecd- 
course  with  iheir  fellow-countrymen,  ing  rather  from  a  desire  to  please  and  to 
The  English  are  very  distant  among  render  others  happy,  than  from  the  study 
themselves.  A  thousand  obstacles  pro-  of  what  is  called  the  custom  of  the  world, 
vent  their  communicating  easily  and  free-  takes  place  among  the  Scotch,  of  the 
Jy  with  each  other.  I'he  diflerence  of  hauteur  and  reserve  of  their  neighbours, 
rank,  much  more  marked  than  one  would  It  is,  above  all,  in  relation  to  strangers, 
lielieve  in  a  country  so  republican ;  the  that  the  Scottish  character  is  displayed  to 
cliflerenccs  of  fortune,  w'hich  are  still  greatest  advantage.  Hospitality  in  all  its 
more  decided ;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  finest  shades,  and  under  every  form,  i}= 
pride,  which  prevents  anyone  fi*om  thrust-  the  national  virtue  of  Scotland.  'I’he  in- 
ing  himself  forward,  for  fear  of  failing  in  habitants  of  this  country  do  not  |iiirtakt 
his  attempt, — all  these  causes  combined,  in  the  least  of  the  coldness  and  prejudias 
«»p]x)sc  tliemselvcs  to  the  existence  of  any  towards  foreigners,  which  is  so  often  and 
thing  like  society  in  London  ;  for  I  can-  so  justly  the  reproach  of  even  the  bc^si 
not  call  by  that  name  those  immense  society  of  England.  Ib.  p.  49.  et  seq. 
assemblies  w  hich  fashion,  till-]X)werful  in 

England,  has  established,  and  w  hich  va-  iVI.  Xcckcr  then  proceeds  to  Cli- 
nity  supports, — those  routs  or  assemblages  deavour  to  discover  the  principal 
of  all  sorts  of  jxjoplc,  who  are  attracted  to  causes  of  the  i)eculiaritits  which  lie 
each  other  by  no  commcui  interest,  and  here  notices  in  the  manners  and  lia- 
w  ho  have  no  other  relation  together,  but  frits  of  our  countrymen.  The  chief 
that  of  lieing  in  the  Fashion,’*  a  title  of  these,  he  says,  is  the  dose  in- 
quitc  independent  of  the  merit,  or  genius,  terccurse  which  subsisted  so  long 
or^<rms.c  worth  of  him  «  h..  l«ars  it.  between  Scotland  and  Franco.  M'c 
tIhoh  ■  temous  .ndividuals  tn  ,bin(r  more  ah- 

J.nRland.  and  there  arc  a  preat  many  ,  ,  •  .  A  Kejber,  as  our 

Rueh,  doi.oti«,nakcthepreiudiccsofthe  "Urtl  than  tnis.  JM. 

...ass  of  their  fellon  -citircns ;  they  seek 

.....  for  enlish.ensKt  iKcple,  and  fkl  all  out  in  warm  common  .a 

ihv  value  of  interesting  conversiition  :  hut,  tioiis  of  the  sincerity  ana 
in  general,  the  English  like  to  crowd  manners,  and  yet  IS  ot  opinion, 

th*  inselvi's  into  assemblies,  so  numerous,  that  we  have  learned  these  .  - 

S  ' (iimmlant,  and  sf»  divested  of  all  that  least  sincere  and  most  artificial  oi 
can  interest  the  mind,  that  they  seem  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  in  other 
only  intcndeil  tn  displav  the  luilliant  for-  words,  we  have  learned  true  polite- 


Necker’s  Voyage  en  Kcossc  ei  aux  lies  Hebrides* 


lu'ss  and  openness  of  heart  from  Almost  immediately  after  tliis 
;i  hollow  ami  heartless  mockery  of  most  inconsequential  piece  of  rcason- 
l)oth  ;  we  have  caught  the  simpli-  ing,  M.  Neckeradds: — 


l)oth  ;  we  have  caught  the  simpli- 
l  ity  of  our  character  from  mingling 
with  grinning  deceit  and  peiqietual 
artiticc,  and  from  the  delighted  con- 
ti  n4)lation  of  a  glittering  veil  of  po- 
liffssr,  which  has  deadened  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  chilled  the  springs  of  man- 
Iv  virtue  in  its  wearers.  Here  is  M. 
Seeker’s  statement  of  the  matter  : 

III  looking  into  the  ancient  and  actual 
'late  t>r  Scotland  for  the  causes  of  this  re¬ 
markable  difference,  we  shall  find  them 
m  the  intimate  relations  which  formerly 
existed  between  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
and  several  of  the  continental  govern¬ 
ments,  and,  in  particular,  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  This  country,  which  has  always 
liaon  tlie  bitterest  enemy  and  rival  of 
I  ’.ngland,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  closest 
ally  of  Scotland,  and  frequently  aided  her 
m  defending  herself  against  the  attacks  of 
tlie  English.  The  Scotch  ever  enjoyed 
m  France,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  privileges  from  which  other  nations 
w  ere  excluded.  They  were  exempt  from 
I  he  taxes  on  foreigners ;  they  had  at 
I’aris  a  college  consecrated  to  Scottish 
Catholics,  and  regulated  by  Scottish  pro¬ 
fessors.  Scotland,  also,  furnished  formerly 
to  the  king  of  France  a  company  of  body 
guards.  So  many  privileges  encouraged 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  travel  in 
I'rance,  to  educate  their  children  there, 
and  frequently  even  to  establish  them- 
hU  cs  in  that  countiy.  They  learned  the 
French  language,  and  spoke  it  with  faci¬ 
lity  ;  and,  on  their  return  to  their  own 
< ountry,  they  introduced  as  much  as  they 
could,  into  good  company,  the  manners 
•md  tone  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Since 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  and,  above  all,  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  connection  between  Scotland  and 
I'rance  has  declined,  and  at  last  ceased 
altogether.  But  the  little  court  of  M.  le 
Comte  d’ Artois,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  established  at  Exlinburgh,  still  keeps 
uj)  a  relation  between  the  higher  classes 
of  the  two  nations.  Scientific  communi¬ 
cations  have  since  somewhat  supplied 
the  intercourse  of  society,  and  the  French 
latiguage  has  continued  to  be  learned,  and 
^|H)ken  with  facility,  by  all  w’ho  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  least  education.  The  ladies, 
>n  iKirticular,  in  Edinburgh,  have  a  sin¬ 
gular  readiness  in  acquiring  French  ;  and 
1  knew  many  of  them  who  spoke  it  flu¬ 
ently  and  elegantly,  and  almost  without  a 
lf»rcign  accent,  and  who  read  and  enjoyed 
the  l)eauties  of  French  poetr}',  without 
having  ever  quited  their  own  countiy. 

Ib.  p. 


ing,  M.  Necker  adds: — 

One  trait  xvliich,  above  all,  distil. guishes 
the  whole  society  of  Scotland,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  integrity  of  intercourse,  and  sincerity 
in, the  expression  of  sentiments.  This 
quality,  without  which  society  may 
amuse  the  mind  jierhaps,  but  can  never 
fully  satisfy  the  heart,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  morality  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Scottish  character,  and  to  a  can¬ 
dour  and  honesty  which  prevail  among 
all  classes.  Moretiver,  the  love  of  gossip¬ 
ing,  and  the  .scandal  w’hich  is  its  neces- 
.sary  consequence,  are  much  less  common 
in  Scotland  than  any  w'here  else.  The 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  leads  to  con¬ 
versation  on  matters  of  general,  rather 
than  of  individual  intcre.st.  The  women, 
too,  having  all  received  a  very  careful 
education,  are  for  the  most  i>art  acquaint¬ 
ed  wdth  the  most  remarkable  w'orks,  not 
only  in  their  own,  l)ut  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  They  are  enthusiastically  fond 
of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  particularly  of 
music ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  music  of 
Scotland,  the  •  plaintive  expression  of 
which  is  in  unison  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
melancholy,  which  is  frequently  found  in 
Scotch  w'omen,  joined  to  a  great  deal  of 
liveliness.  lb.  p.  o8. 

The  truth  i.s,  we  think  M.  Necker 
as  much  mistaken  in  his  e.stimate  of 
our  manners,  as  he  is  ridiculous  in 
his  attempts  to  account  for  them. 
Simplicity  and  unsuspecting  openness  • 
of  heart,  however  much  they  may 
give  a  charm  to  the  manners  of  many 
individuals  amongst  us,  are  by  no 
means  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
Scottish  manners  in  general.  ^Ve 
are  more  remarkable  (as  is  generally 
thought)  for  a  certain  intelligent 
shrewdness,  and  cautious  prudence, 
a  scanning  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
words  and  actions,  and  a  careful  fore¬ 
thought  of  possible  consequences, 
than  for  an  open  and  heedless  com¬ 
munication  of  our  thoughts,  or  an 
enthusiastic  reliance  on  our  bettcT 
impulses  and  feelings.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  high,  and,  certainly  to  a 
CTeat  degree,  deserved  character  w'e 
have  acquir^  for  hospitality,  we  are 
rather  of  opinion,  that,  in  our  large 
town8,^at  least,  M.  Necker  will  find, 
if  he  come  and  inspect  us  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  but  little  of  chivalrous  anti 
headlong  generosity,  and  that  before 
we  commit  ourselves,  we  generally 
take  pretty  good  rare  what  we  are 
about. 
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With  regard  to  what  is  here  said  men.  What  would  be  M. 
incidentally  of  the  absence  of  gossip-  astonishment  and  regret  if  1 
ing  and  scandal,  we  fear  that  it  ap-  witness  the  change  which  a  f 
plies  to  Edinburgh  alone  ;  and  there,  have  brought  about  amon 
only  from  the  impossibility  of  their  How  would  he  be  surprise!^ 
prevalence,  and  not  from  any  well-  that  the  demon  of  party-sj 
grounded  hatred,  in  our  w'orthy  spread  his  poison  over 
townsfolk,  of  these  delightful  vivi-  partment  of  fiterature  and  si 
fiers  of  conversation.  We  have  plen-  that  no  one  could  venture  t 
ty  of  literary  gossip  and  political  the  merited  tribute  of  prai 
small  talk  here  ;  there  are  abundance  on  the  best  and  wisest  anu 
of  pert,  prim  praters  of  the  north-  without  calling  down  on 
ern  race,”  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  head  a  shower  of  the  moj 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  and  foul-mouthed  abuse  an 
our  great,  in  rank,  literature,  or  po-  tion, — that  all  the  feelings  ( 
litics,  and  who  dole  them  out  in  ous  and  manly  opposition  ] 
delicious  morceaux  to  a  multitude  stifled  and  deadened  by  the 
of  gabblers,  who  stand  gaping  for  ous  influence  of  anonyraou 
fresh  intelligence,  and  “  wondering  and  cold-blooded,  heartless 
with  a  foolish  face  of  praise,”  or  — that  almost  no  public  ir 
fretting  with  malevolent  though  im-  unless  he  belonged  to  a  ] 
potent  spleen.  This  is  merely  ano-  party,  could  go  into  societ' 
ther  manifestation  of  the  same  dis-  the  chance  of  encounterin 
ease ;  a  different  channel,  for  the  smiter  with  the  knife  r 
petty  vanity  or  malignity  of  our  na-  cloak,”  ready  to  inflict  a  y 
ture  to  find  vent  at,  when  others  are  his  reputation  !  What,  we  s 
dammed  up.  But  we  can  assure  M.  be  M.  Necker*s  feelings  ha( 
Necker,  that  he  had  only  to  visit  any  nessed  such  a  consummatioi 
one  of  our  provincial  towns,  to  find  leave  this  hateful  subject,  v 
scandal  and  tea-table  talk  revelling  in  Necker's  remarks  on  the 
all  the  glee  and  glory  of  their  hateful  our  society  at  length, 
existence,  and  surrounded  with  their 

usual  companions,  jealousy,  and  ^  have  said,  that,  in  propo: 
strife,  and  envy,  to  fill  up  the  vacu-  extent  of  population,  knowlec 
um  of  ennui,  and  serve  as  conductors  generally  diffused  in  Edinburj 
to  tile  poisonous  fluids,  w  hich  we  are  other  city.  It  naturally  r 
afraid  are  every  where  more  or  less  that  mteUj^ce,  lea 

mingled  with  the  blood  of  mankind.  m. 

M.  ISMker,  leaving  these  general  JL^ct,  than  elsewhere.  Kron 
disquisitions,  proceeds  next  to  give  reciprocal  advantages  arise,  b 
soine  account  of  the  tone  of  society  of  letters,  who  find  in  good 
which  prevails  in  this  our  Metropo-  continual  encouragement  fro 
lis.  One  thing  has  struck  us  very  tention  there  paid  to  them,  a 
forcibly  in  jx^rusing  this  part  of  the  society  itself,  which,  being  ca] 
work,  viz.  the  perfect  equanimity  preciating  men  of  letters,  att 
and  good  temper  which  seem  to  have  and  enriches  itself  daily  mon 
prevailed  amongst  the  different  clas-  by  the  talents  which  it  calls  c 
ses  of  our  native  city  during  the  jie-  velops.  There  are,  besides,  f 
riod  of  M.  Xecker’s  stay  amongst  us.  which  so  many  men  of  geniu 
There  seems  to  have  been  neither  found  assembled  together 
heart-burning  jealousies  nor  factious 

strife, — neither  political  nor  personal  Although  there  are  sonw  ] 
abuse,  to  disturb  the  progress  of  sci-  toiUiant  turn  i 

enee  and  philosophy,  or  poison  the  ™ 

comforts  of  social  intercourse.  Ihf- 

ferent  and  conflict.ng  opinions  were  ^  ^  „,une  the  most  ir 
no  doubt  as  prevalent  then  as  now  ;  ^yuals  of  the  society  of  Ediii 
but  they  did  not  interrupt  the  general  „  «  the^e,  t 

g(^d  feeding  which  prevailed  among  many  charms  a  foreigner  migi 
.nil  parties,  and  they  w  ere  discussed  Mr  Du^ld  Stewart,  and  Mr 
with  the  tone  and  temper  of  gentle-  whom  I  have  alremly  spoken 
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n'Tn:u’kal)1c  in  the  wmld  than  in  the  Uni- 
\er>ity,  for  an  innate  genius,  enriched 
with  ii  vast  extent  of  learning.  1  have 
;)ltusure  in  citing  here  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  the  Scutcli,  one  of  the  men  on 
whom  Scottish  litarature  prides  itself 
with  most  reason — I  mean  that  respect* 
able  oUl  man,  Mr  Henry  Mack^zie,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  and  Julia  de 
Koubigne,  and  one  of  the  princi{)al  writers 
of  the  j)eriodical  journals,  the  Mirror  and 
Lounger.  The  perfect  purity  and  grace 
of  his  style  have  acquired  to  him  the 
merited  title  of  the  Addison  of  Sctitland. 
'I’he  same  charms  of  which  his  writings 
are  full,  and  all  the  qualities  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
conversation  ;  he  is  one  of  those  Scotch- 
nun  who  apj)ear  to  have  been  destined  to 
transmit  to  the  present  generation  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  that  ancient  society  of  Edin- 
i'urgh,  so  eminently  distinguished  for 
genius  and  learning,  at  the  head  of  which 
ucre  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Robertson, 
Ikair,  Acc. 

'I’he  ccbjhrated  poet,  Walter  Scott,  also 
lives  in  Edinburgh,  W'here  he  is  sought 
after  on  all  hands,  not  only  on  account  of 
ins  brilliant  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  for 
the  delightful  qualities  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  That  liveliness  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination,  and  that  freshness  w^hich  so 
eminently  distinguish  his  writings,  re- 
ajipear  under  new  forms  in  these  conver- 
^  ^ti()ns,  which  he  animates  by  the  gaiety 
<'f  his  mind.  He  relates  admirably,  and 
gives  a  singular  piquancy  to  the  histori- 
c;il  aneedotes  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
his  head  is  a  vast  repertory  :  he  possesses, 
m  a  high  degree,  that  serious  pleasantry 
which  the  English  call  huimur.  Ibid. 
i>;).  (iO-1-3. 

are  not  quite  sure  if  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  deemed  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  continued  prevalence 
of  the  barbarous  custom  of  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  fair  sex  from  our  tables : 

This  love  for  the  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  literature  or  politics,  and  for  con- 
'  ersation  of  a  grave  nature,  renders  the 
male  part  of  the  society  of  Edinburgh 
little  solicitous  for  the  company  of  the 
ladies,  although  there  are  assuredly  few 
countries  where  there  are  to  be  found  so 
many  w'ho  are  capable  of  conversing  on 
Kuhjects  of  a  serious  nature.  But  it  is 
r>ot  reckoned  proper  to  talk  politics  before 
t'enmles ;  from  which  it  happens,  that  the 
gentlemen  remain  a  long  time  at  table, 
after  the  ladies  have  retired  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low,  as  several  foreigners  pretend,  that 
this  custom  implies  an  immodivate  love 
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of  the  bottle ;  this  may  be  the  case  with  a 
few  individuals ;  but  the  great  generality  of 
the  Scotch  and  English,  who  keep  up  the 
ancient  habit  of  prulongiiig  their  repasts, 
seek  there  for  more  reasonable  and  intel¬ 
ligent  enjoyments. 

At  crowded  dinners,  where  a  certairt 
degree  of  ceremony  prevails,  a  profound 
discussion  becomes  nearly  impossible— 
the  men,  separatc^l  from  each  other  by  tht 
women,  cannot  converse  together ;  old 
formalities,  many  of  which  are  now  going 
out  of  fashion,  take  up  their  whole  at¬ 
tention.  During  dinner,  the  gentlemen 
seem  somewhat  constrained  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  ladies  ;  and  it  is  only  after 
they  have  withdrawn  that  they  appear 
to  breathe  at  liberty,  and  give  them^ves 
wholly  up  to  the  pleasures  of  general 
conversation.  The  talk  then  takes  an 
interesting  turn,  and  if  there  is  any  dis- 
tinguished  individual  present,  one  may 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  what  he  says. 
Politics  form  the  most  common  subject 
of  discussion.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  a  people,  who,  from  their  free  con¬ 
stitution,  enjoy  great  privileges  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  should  attach  the  dee^iest  in¬ 
terest  to  public  aifairs.  The  English  and 
Scotch  are  so  much  persuaded  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  such  argumentations  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  spirit,  that  there  are 
many  who  would  regard  the  nation  as  dead 
to  the  patriotism  which  distinguishes  it, 
if  the  men  left  table  at  the  same  time 
with  the  females,  to  give  themselves  up 
to  more  futile  amusements.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  the  bottle  used 
formerly  to  play  a  still  more  important 
part  than  politics  in  those  long  sederunts, 
which  were  often  continued  till  midnight. 
At  present,  however,  such  excesses  are 
much  more  rare  good  company,  and 
are  becoming  daily  less  frequent.*’  Ibid, 
p.  69,  71* 

We  cannot  resist  giving  our  fair 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  gallant 
compliments  which  M.  Necker  pays 
them.  We  are  afraid  he  has  leu  his 
heart  here,  and  speaks  rather  from 
the  overflowings  of  feeling  than  from 
sober  judgment  Certain  it  is,  our 
countrywomen  appear  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  pages,  and  we  should 
be  the  last  persons  in  the  woiid  to 
And  fault  with  his  chivalrous  ad¬ 
miration.  Our  fair  friends  will  be 
pleased,  too,  at  the  thought,  that  were 
M.  Necker  again  to  d^ght  himself 
with  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  might 
enjo^  the  additional  pl^ure  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  matchless  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance  with  which  '.they  can  excento 
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the  more  intricate  and  beautiful  evo-  it  would  not  be  very  s 
lutions  of  French  dances;  and  that  to  keep  to  his  seat,  ; 
his  delicate  sensibility  would  not  be  deities  who  hold  such 
so  often  shocked  by  the  savage  and  in  the  play-house  -we 
boisterous  merriment  of  reels  and  mour  to  taie  notice  ol 
country-dances,  rendered  still  more  M.  Necker  seems  t 
overwhelming  by  the  vulgar  ranting  dated  pretty  well  th( 
of  strathspeys,  and  the  shocking  have  tne  greatest  ini 
howls  of  the  fiddlers.  tone  of  literature  in  S 

The  Scotchwomen,  w'ithout  possess-  cheenng  to  thii 

ing,  perhaps,  in  a  high  degree,  thit  regu-  improving 

larity  of  heauty  which  is  so  striking  to  OUT  country  dur 

a  stranger  in  the  English,  have  much  penod  of  tinie,  have 
more  of  grace  and  vivacity  in  their  phy-  vain,  and  that  th 
siognomy.  And  although  quite  as  mo-  bas  eiltitled  our  Maga: 
dest,  they  are  equally  free,  both  from  that  cd  among  the  literal 
chilling  reserve  \^nth  w'hich  Englishwo-  this  literary  Metropo 
men  are  often  reproached,  and  from  that  submit  for  the  pres 
passion  for  effect  which  the  inhabitants  seem,  to  be  rank^  a 
of  the  continent  have  remarked,  to  their  burgh  Review  ;  but 
p-eat  surprise,  among  the  ladies  of  fashion  remembered,  that  M 
in  England.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  noj  seen  any  Numbei 
women  more  amiable,  and  more  com-  Series  otherwise  we 
pletely  divested  of  every  species  of  affec. 

tation  than  the  Scotch.  Moreover,  that  enthusiastic  andWda 
natural  c^se,  that  g^  and  hvehness  which 

they  display  even  in  their  mode  of  dan-  i  j  v  ii 

cing,  rende^  the  Edinburgh  balls  exceed-  jfowever,  and  shall  : 
ingly  animated.  One  circumstance  which  jorward  to  a  secon 
distinguishes  them  from  other  assemblages  hook,  in  expectation 
of  the  same  kind,  which  are  all  much  meted  out  io  US  11 

alike  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  o  ^0  certain  he  n 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  ele-  it  as  no  doubtful  0 
gance  of  manners  and  hrillianc}^  of  dress,  mark  of  OUT  taste  a; 
and  the  savage  music  of  the  Scottish  that  we  have  bestowi 
dances,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  pages  in  endeavc 
the  mountaineers  of  the  north,  and  the  his  large  and  erudih 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides.  The  shouts  and  admired  in  every 
which  the  musicians  send  forth  to  ani-  ner  of  the  country  he 
mate  the  dancers,  who  frequently  rejily  ^  warmly  and  so  just 
Mith  similar  cries,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 

dances,  in  which  the  whole  floor  is  in  speaking  of  the  lite 

motion  at  once,  presents  a  singular  spec-  Edinburgh  possesses,  I  o 
tacle  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  ^  mention  the  period 

This  music  is  so  national,  that  a  Scotch-  which  have  so  long  co 

man  cannot  listen  to  it  with  cold  blood,  of  that  dty.  Tow 

I  have  often  witnessed,  in  the  Edinburgh  last  century,  the  Min 

Theatre,  the  cfFcct  which  is  produced  were  received  with 

upon  the  whole  assembly,  by  one  of  those  interest  throughout  the 
airs  which  they  call  strathspeys^  when  Britain.  These  Journal 
the  measure  is  well  played  bv  the  instru-  model  of  the  Spocts 
ments.  As  soon  as  the  o’rchestra  has  rivalled  that  work  in  elc 

sounded  this  strange  melody,  the  whole  style— in  the  truth 

body  of  spectators,  both  pit  and  boxes,  manners,  and  the  so 

are  in  motion  i  it  seems  as  if  they  were  which  are  to  be  found 
about  to  rise  to  dance— they  can  no  longer  The  authors  succeeded  f< 
keep  their  seats.  Ibid.  p.‘73.  preserving  themselves  ui 

suppose  M.  Necker  mistook  Wfd  th^ 

«  at  last  discovered,  howe^ 

.  f  r  of  yoooK  Advoo 

spey ,  at  least  it  was  only  on  the  oc-  ,nd  aU  men  of  distinguis 
casion  of  its  being  pUyed  that  we  ©f  whom  still  survive,  ar 
ever  noticed  any  inclination  in  the  themselves  celebrated  bi 
audience  to  rise  ;  and  at  such  times,  able  works.  Messrs  aV 


t-rombio,  Craig,  and  others,  constituted 
thi<  interesting  association,  which  subsist- 
cti  for  several  years. 

Among  the  chief  periodical  publications 
wliich  still  exL«t  in  Edinburgh,  I  may  no¬ 
tice  the  '*'■  Scots  Magazine,”  which  is 
ihe  most  ancient,  having  commenced  so 
r.ir  back  ns  the  year  1 739,— an  agricultural 
called  the  “  Farmer’s  Magazine,’* 
the  utility  of  which  is  felt  more  and  more 
e\erv  day, — the  “  Edinburgh  Medictil 
.uiil  Surgical  Journal,”  which  began  in 
1 M  ).>, — iind  lastly,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all,  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,” — a  work, 
the  talent  of  every  sort,  the  mighty  eru¬ 
dition,  the  immense  extent  of  knowledge, 
the  sound  criticism,  the  pure  taste  and  just 
judgment  displayed  in  which,  have  point¬ 
ed  «)ut,  iLs  its  chief  contributors,  Messrs 
riayfair,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  Brougham,  &c. 
even  when  they  were  most  anxious  to 
} 'reserve  their  incognito,  p.  84—5. 

M'c  wore  sur^wised  to  find  Mr  Nec- 
Ver  so  much  shocked  at  the  Cal- 
\inisTn  of  our  national  church,  see¬ 
ing  that  we  owe  the  fierce  doctrines 
of  which  he  complains  to  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  his  own.  He  does  not 
cmiinerate  this  among  the  multifari¬ 
ous  advantages  which  he  attributes 
to  our  intercourse  with  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  see,  it  is 
the  only  one  which  can  wuth  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  or  even  of  probabi- 
iity,  be  referred  to  such  connection. 
IVrliaps  Mr  N.*s  horror  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scene  is  better  grounded ;  only 
wo  never  saw  sufficient  reason  for 
going  so  roundly  to  work,  in  putting 
down  itinerant  lecturers.  Those  of 
them  ive  liave  heard  hold  forth,  were 
perfectly  innocuous,  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  delivered  some  sermon  which 
they  had  got  by  heart  from  a  print¬ 
ed  volume. 


ditory'.  What  was  my  astonishment, 
W’heii  I  discovered  that  this  orator,  whose 
voice,  gestures,  habiliments,  and  whole 
appearance,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a 
mountebank,  was  one  of  those  methodis- 
tical  missionaries,  a  pretended  minister  of 
religion,  who  was  instructing  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  sect,  those  whom  the  beauty 
of  the  evening  had  attracted  to  the  Cal- 
tonhill !  Dressed  in  the  most  vulgar  style, 
roaring  w’ith  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  and  ges¬ 
ticulating  like  Punchinello,  this  strango 
preacher  could  not  be  supposed  to  inspire 
a  profound  devotion  in  the  multitude  of 
passengers,  W'ho,  keeping  their  hats  on 
their  heads,  paused  for  a  moment  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  discourse,  and  retired,  for  the 
most  part,  more  scandalized  than  edified, 
by  seeing  the  sacred  name  of  religion  thus 
profaned,  and  the  noble  office  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  assimilated  to  the  trade 
of  a  merry -andrew'.  It  is  still  more  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  such  a  scene  permitted 
by  the  Magistrates  of  a  city  and  of  a 
country  which  professes,  even  to  the  least 
details,  a  purity  and  severity,  carried 
sometimes  to  an  extreme.  I  know  that  the 
British  Constitution  allows  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  modes  of  Christian  worship; 
but  in  cases  like  the  present,  such  tolera¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  some  bounds;  and  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  the  first  artisan 
Who  may  deem  himself  inspired,  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
there  preach  a  doctrine  as  vicious  in  its 
dogmas,  as  dangerous  in  its  effects— a 
doctrine  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
as  a  Judge  without  pity  or  clemency,  and 
in  which  the  most  terrific  tortures  of  hell 
are  vehemently  held  forth  as  the  everlast¬ 
ing  portion  of  all  those  who  do  not  em¬ 
brace  the  creed  of  Methodism.  Such  de¬ 
nunciations,  which  form  the  continual 
theme  of  the  discourses  of  these  street 
preachers,  have  driven  many  w’eak  and 
superstitious  people  to  madness,  p.  105, 
107. 


In  walking  one  day  at  the  foot  of  the 
f  ultonhill,  1  witnessed  a  very  curious  scene. 
It  was  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  in  spring. 
1  saw  at  a  distance,  on  the  declivity,  a  nu¬ 
merous  crow  d  of  men,  w’omen,  and  chil- 
tlren,  seated  in  confusion,  one  above  ano- 
tber,  and  all  occupied  with  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  1  soon  distinguished  among  Ihe 
crowd,  a  man  who  occupied  a  more  con- 
s^picuous  situation  than  the  rest,  and  ap- 
pciired  to  fix  upon  himself  the  attention 
<if  all  the  assembly.  I  approached  more 
Tiear,  and  saw  this  individual  mounted 
upon  a  table,  haranguing  his  auditors  like 
a  charlatan  on  a  stage  ;  be  was  speaking 
in  a  very  animated  tone  of  voice,  and 
Ihe  deepest  silence  reigned  among  his  tu- 


We  cannot  at  present  afFonl  time 
or  space  to  accompany  M.  Necker 
farther.  AVe  have  chiefly  confinetl 
ourselves  to  his  account  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  conceiving  that  this  part^  of 
his  book  would  be  most  interesting 
to  our  readers.  He  next  makes  a 
journey  to  Fife — then  travels  south¬ 
ward  and  northward — to  the  Hi^- 
lands  and  the  Hebrides ;  and  gossips 
of  what  he  saw  much  in  the  same 
style — often  tiresome  and  prosing 
enough,  sometimes  amusing,  but  ne¬ 
ver  profound.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  mineralogy  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  world;  but  as  we  arc 
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science,  we  cannot  so  well  pronounce  characteristic  and  valuable,  and  pa- 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  these  thering  from  his  information  the  due 
voluminous  disquisitions.  results  it  was  calculated  to  reward 

After  all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  him  with — he  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  getting  up  of  a  large  heap  occupied  solely  in  noting  dbwn  every 
of  letter-press,  filled  with  details  such  thing  that  came  in  his  way, — passing 
as  form  the  subject-matter  of  these  from  one  petty  circumstance  to  ano- 
volumes,  is  but  a  sorry  piece  of  work  ther  of  more  importance,  with  equal 
at  the  best.  If  a  man  travel  into  a  indifference, — and  anxious  only  to 
foreign  country,  and,  instead  of  set-  encrease  the  quantity  of  his  ir.ateri- 
ting  himself  toexamine  narrowly  into  als  for  book- making,  without  regard 
the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  to  their  coherence  or  intrinsic  value, 
prevalent  among  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  a  foreigner  would  have 
merely  catches  a  number  of  isola-  about  as  good  an  idea  of  Scotland  as 
ted  facts,  and  hastens  to  jot  them  a  nation,  from  the  perusal  of  his 
down  in  a  note-book — if  he  look  on  book,  as  one  would  have  of  a  temple, 
the  scenery  around  him  with  no  from  seeing  the  stones  of  which  it 
other  feeling  than  how  he  may  do  it  was  built  huddled  together  in  a 
off  in  a  description,  and  put  no  more  heap.  M.  Necker  may  be  a  very 
value  on  an  incident  than  as  he  thinks  good  mineralogist,  inasmuch  as  that 
it  w’ill  cut  a  decent  figure  in  a  book  science  chiefly  requires  a  habit  of 
that  he  intends  to  wTite ;  and  after  minute  observation  and  a  tolerable 
he  has  filled  as  many  pages  as  he  memory ;  but  he  is  neither  a  philoso- 
thinks  w  ill  suffice  him,  goes  home,  pher  nor  a  man  of  genius.  have 
and,  in  place  of  setting  his  mind  to  every  respect  for  his  goodness  and 
work  on  his  materials,  such  as  they  gentleness ;  but  w^e  think  this  last 
arc,  to  draw'  out  what  his  meditations  quality  is  rather  too  prominent.  In 
teach  him  to  regard  as  pertinent  spctiking  of  our  literary  men,  he  in¬ 
ane!  valuable,  merely  contents  himself  dulges  in  a  strain  of  fiilscme  and  in- 
with  furbishing  up  the  odds  and  ends  discriminate  panegyric,  which  serves 
of  his  port-folio,  into  as  many  vo-  no  one  purpose,  unless  to  excite  a 
lumes  as  he  thinks  likely  to  go  oft* pro-  suspicion  that  he  knew  little  more 
fitably  ;  we  think  it  may  be  safely  about  them  than  that  they  were  re¬ 
asserted,  that  such  a  work  can  be  markable  for  something  which  he 
of  little  use  to  any  body.  One  of  the  could  not  explain,  llie  only  person 
most  profound  writers  of  our  day  he  ventures  to  differ  from  in  opinion 
has  said — “  w  hat  comes  from  the  is  Professor  Jameson,  and  this  he  docs 
heart,  that  alone  goes  to  the  heart  in  so  roundabout  and  simpering  a 
and  we  think  he  might  have  added,  style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
with  equal  truth — w  hat  is  calculated  out  what  he  means.  To  all  the  others 
to  l)enefit  the  understanding,  must  he  bowrs  and  pays  compliments,  much 
have  j)as8ed  through  the  under-  as  a  person  would  do  when  ushered 
standing.  If  a  man  docs  not  com-  into  a  drawing-room,  where  a  num- 
prehend  a  subject  himself,  he  can  her  of  celebrated  men  were  collected 
never  make  it  intelligible  to  others,  together,  whom  he  had  never  st^n 
Judged  by  this  nilc,  M.  Necker  s  before,  and  who  were  severally  in¬ 
work  will,  w’e  fear,  come  off  with  troduced  to  him  as  Mr  ■  ■  — j  the  au- 

a  very  scanty  measure  of  approba-  thor  of - ,  Mr - ,  the  disco^  crer 

of - ,  and  so  forth. 

M  e  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
he  did  not,  and  does  not  at  all  per-  all  this,  and  the  more  so,  because  we 
ccive  in  what  the  true  peculiarities  of  respect  M.  Necker's  amiable  and  gen- 
Scottish  character,  manners,  habits,  tleUianly  character ;  but  such  cha- 
literature,  and  philosophy  consist;  and  racier  is  not  all  that  is  requisite  for 
the  reason  is,  that  instead  of  looking  a  task  like  that  which  be  has  under- 
about  for  the  means  of  acquiring  taken,  and  we  think  it  our  <^4^7 
such  knowledge — instead  of  enter-  speak  out  decidedly^  and  without 
ing  into  our  feelings,  and  opening  his  mincing  the  opinion  we  have  formed 
mind  to  the  influences  of  our  socie-  of  a  wrork  of  such  bulk  and  preten- 
ty  instead  of  sifting  all  he  saw  and  sions,  aa  thic  present/ and  which  has 
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^  i)ii  II  })urtl*(l  forth  as  containing  so  been  influenced  by  prejudice  or  ill- 
j|  jiiKt  and  intelligent  a  description  of  will ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  every 
f  oiir  nationl  habits  and  character.  If  disposition  to  be  favourable  to  an  in- 
I  n  e  have  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  dividual  who  seems  to  feel  so  kindly 
I  of  tlie  book,  we  are  comforted  in  the  towards  every  tiling  which  we  hold 
I  assurance  that  our  judgment  has  not  most  dear. 


MR  TDITOR, 

Tul  portrait  of  a  Blue  Stocking  in  your  last  number,  I  hope,  is  that  of 
an  individual,  not  of  a  class.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sketch  a  contrast,  which,  in  justice  to  yourself,  as  an  impartial  editor  and 
jrcuT  chevalier^  I  trust  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
})uhlic  view.  Although  the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  better  pencil,  yet,  for  the 
iionour  of  the  sex,  I  hope  most  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  discover  a 
j)rot()typc  to  my  picture,  in  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance.  I  am. 

Sir, 

•  •  Y ours  respectfully, 

B. 


THE  MAIDEN  AUNT;  A  MATCH  FOB  THE  BLUE  STOCKING.** 


For  woman's  sake,  I  strike  my  lyre  again. 
Although  nor  youth  nor  beauty  wake  the  strain ; 
In  unambitious  rhymes  be  mine  to  chaunt 
The  matron  virtues  of  a  Maiden  Aunt ; 

A  name  expos’d  to  every  coxcomb’s  sneer. 

The  niece’s  bye- word,  and  the  nephew’*s  jeer. 


Audi  alteram  partem. 


I  WHO,  erewhile,  with  Doric  pen  portray’d 
The  blithesome  widow  and  the  sour  old  maid. 
Now  find,  that  some  have  misconstrued  ray  song 
And  done  the  poet  and  the  sex  much  wrong; 
One  pictur’d  form,  with  fearless  hand,  I  drew. 
Though  not  attractive,  yet  to  nature  true ; 

They  judg’d  the  species  from  a  single  face. 

And  made  the  Muse  the  libeller  of  her  race. 


Now  five-and-forty  summer  suns  have  shed 
Their  cheering  splendour  over  Emma’s  head  ; 
Once  was  the  lustre  of  her  piercing  eye 
Like  Jove’s  own  planet  in  a  frosty  sky  ; 

Its  light’nings  now  are  chang’d  to  glances  meek  ; 
The  full-blown  rose  is  faded  on  her  cheek  ; 

But  still  it  dimples  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Which  can  the  heart  of  half  its  cares  beguile. 


She  saw  her  younger  sister  blush,  a  bride. 

Nor  smil’d  in  scorn,  nor  fretted,  Ifown’d,  nor  sigh’d  ; 
She  twin'd  the  rose-buds  in  Belinda’s  hair. 

And  bound  the  bride-knot  on  her  bosom  fair  ; 

W ith  joy  she  saw  her  to  Love’s  altar  led ; 

By  Emma’s  hands  the  nuptial  couch  was  spread ; 
And  now  she  sees,  in  calm,  domestic  life. 

Her  dear-lov’d  sister,  happy  as  a  wife ; 

No  envy  rankles  in  her  guileless  breast, 

M’^hich  glows  with  joy,  to  find  Belinda  blest. 


’Tis  Emma’s  still  the  happy  mean  to  steer, 
Betwxcn  the  gi^  coquette  and  pr»idc  severe  ;  . 
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No  slave  to  fashion,  she  its  changes  scorns. 

Yet  such  her  taste,  that  every  dress  adorns; 

Her  cap  is  fitted  with  such  modest  grace, 

As  gives  a  freshness  to  her  matron  face ; 

With  chaste  simplicity  and  artless  ease 
She  charms  our  eyes,  and  never  fails  to  please. 

Ahke  remov’d  from  summer’s  sun-bright  joys. 

And  winter’s  frost,  that  every  flower  destroys. 

Her  sun  of  life  sends  forth  a  softer  ray. 

And  sheds  around  a  mild  autumnal  day. 

So  pure,  that  seldom  can  the  curious  eye 
I>iscem  a  speck  in  its  cerulean  sky : 

The  drooping  aged,  and  the  sprightly  young. 

Hang  on  the  accents  of  her  gentle  tongue. 

Gaze  on  her  face,  and  dwell  on  every  charm. 

Her  speech  so  winning,  and  her  heart  so  warm. 

Oft  is  she  seen  to  seek  the  humble  cell, 

M  here  age,  and  indigence,  and  sorrow  dwell — 

The  UTetched’s  home,  the  widow’s  lone  retreat. 

Her  naked  orphans  cowering  round  her  feet. — 

There  Emma’s  liberal  hand  imparts  relief. 

And  soothes  the  mourner’s  heart  oppress’d  with  grief 
iripes  the  cold  moisture  from  the  aching  brow. 

And  gently  fans  young  Hope’s  returning  glow ; 
Directs  the  views  of  those  with  doubts  opprest. 
Where  guilt  finds  pardon,  and  the  weary  rest ; 
Displays  the  page  that  bids  their  sorrows  cease. 

And  to  the  parting  spirit  whispers  peace. 

In  woman’s  smile,  her  look,  her  voice,  her  air. 
There  breathes  a  charm,  a  balm  for  every  care ; 

Her  gentle  hand  the  painful  wound  can  hind, 

Al'hen  man’s  rude  touch  would  leave  a  pang  behind  j 
And  Emma  knows,  with  courteous,  bland  address, 
’I'o  soothe  the  soul  in  delicate  distress ; 

M'ith  whispers  kind  can  hush  the  secret  sigh. 

And  wipe  the  tear  that  dims  misfortune’s  eye. 

Still  fond  to  lead,  without  a  wish  to  rule. 

She  dearly  loves  her  little  orphan  school ; 

M^hen  Emma  looks  along  the  tiny  band, 

M"arm  glows  her  heart,  she  feels  her  soul  expand  ; 
A\'ho  could  unmov’d  these  tender  lambs  behold. 
Now  safely  hous’d,  and  shelter’d  in  the  fold? 

Or  who  would  not  in  Emma’s  pleasure  share. 

To  hear  them  softly  lisp  their  simple  prayer — 

Her  gentle  questions,  and  their  meek  replies, 

Al'hile  grateful  tears  are  glist’ning  in  their  eyes  ? 
The  blush  that  glows,  to  find  their  tasks  approv’d. 
The  looks  that  speak  her  loving  and  belov’d  ! 

These  shed  a  tranquil  pleasure  o’er  the  mind, 
AVTiich  leave  the  low-born  cares  of  life  behind. 

Though  not  a  member  of  the  corps  Bas  Bleu, 

She  reads  as  much  as  modem  ladies  do  ; 

Of  manners  spotless  as  her  mind  is  chaste. 

Her  books  and  friends  are  never  cull’d  in  haste; 

The  bold  blasphemer,  and  the  wit  profane. 

And  he  w  ho  cnucklcs  o’er  another’s  pain  ; 

The  page  with  venal  adulation  fill’d,  . 

<  br  foul  and  frothy  poison,  twice  distill’d ; 
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On  Lieave’^tddng, 

All  these  are  shunn'd — alike  if  prose  or  verse ; 
This  smoothly  sweet,  that  witty,  quaint,  and  terse. 
The  sage  who  teaches  passions  to  subdue. 

The  tale,  the  song,  to  life  and  nature  true. 

These  Emma  reads,  to  cheer  the  vacant  hour, — 
Now  tastes  the  fruit,  now  smells  the  simple  flow’r. 

A\’Tien  Emma*s  in  the  social  circle  seen. 

Hern  resence  chases  vapours,  scorn,  and  spleen ; 
While  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  fondly  try 
To  catch  the  glances  of  her  gentle  eye ; 

She  smiles,  and  gladdens  many  a  youthful  heart ; 
Thejr  joy  to  meet  her,  and  they  grieve  to  part ; 

Lov  d  by  the  young,  respected  by  the  old. 

Her  praise  can  ne'er  in  limping  verse  be  told ; 

For  modest  virtues  must  be  seen,  not  sung ; 

1  feel  the  worth  that  falters  on  my  tongue. 

Thus  lives  the  Maiden  Aunt,  belov’d,  caress’d  ; 
Still  pleas’d  in  pleasing,  and  in  blessing  bless’d ; 
And  when  she  shall  to  happier  climes  ascend. 

Full  many  a  sigh  will  say,  “  We’ve  lost  a  friend.** 
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puts  It  on — ne  cnanges  tne  position  ire  oetwixt  tne  sentimental  traveller 
of  his  legs — ]>robably  passes  his  hat  and  the  Marquisina  di  F  *  *  *  •  but 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  per-  upon  the  whole,  for  an  awkward  inan 
haps  smooths  it  round,  in  hopes,  by  of  middling  brains  and  few  resour- 
these  and  other  ingenious  devices,  to  ces,  there  are  worse  expedients  tlian 
smooth  the  suddenness  of  the  thing  making  his  escape  during  the  din  of 
a  little, — and  yet,  after  these  have  ail  new  announcements,  and  the  fonna- 
becn  performed,  to  take  leave  seems  lities  of  new  compliments.  The  great 
as  formidable  as  ever,  and  he  gener-  art.  Sir,  of  making  a  really  good  exit, 
ally  goes  over  them  again  and  again,  I  am  convinced,  consists  in  keeping 
with  some  little  variations,  perhaps,  up  conversation  to  the  very  last.  I 
that,  by  employing  his  body  in  some  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who 
way,  he  may  deliver  his  mind  from  is  naturally  very  awkward,  but  a  per- 
the  horrible  suspicion  that  he  has  son  of  great  good  sense,  and  quite 
lost  all  command  over  it.  Manifold  aware  of  his  defect, — whenever  rises 
are  the  degrees  of  this  awkwardness,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  saying 
and  various  are  the  means  resorted  something  neat  and  pointed ;  and  get- 
to  by  its  victims,  for  the  purpose  ting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
of  making  an  exit  less  terrible.  I  he  finishes  it  while  gently  retreating ; 
know'  an  eminent  Barrister  who  is  so  and  tacking  a  Good-morning”  to 
grievously  afflicted  with  this  malady,  the  end  of  it,  makes  his  exit  with  a 
tliat  if  a  party  of  ladies  happen  to  very  pretty  grace.  I  have  myself 
drink  tea  at  liis  house,  and  if,  by  any  frequently  followed  that  receipt,  not 
chance,  he  should  miss  the  opportu-  being  altogether  devoid  of  embarrass- 
nity  of  effecting  a  retreat  under  co-  ment  upon  such  occasions,  and  1  have 
ver  of  the  tea-urn,  (his  only  and  ge-  invariably  found  it  an  excellent  one 
nerally  successful  plan,)  he  must  re-  for  softening  the  difficulty  of  in 
main  seated  for  the  remainder  of  the  exit. 

eveniPig.  The  great  art.  Sir,  is  to  hit  '  To  make  a  good  entre  is  no  easy 
the  right  moment,  to  seize  the  hap-  matter  either — perhaps  as  difficult  as 
py  opportunity.  Many  an  unlucky  to  make  a  graceful  exit ;  but,  to  the 
w'ight,  with  just  sense  enough  to  per-  awkw'ard  man,  it  is  not  felt  to  be 
ceive  a  good  time,  but  not  having  nearly  so  severe  a  trial.  The  reason 
been  able  to  ‘‘  screw  his  courage”  I  imagine  to  he,  that  there  is  less 
high  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  time  for  thinking  how  it  is  to  be 
has  continued  sitting  in  a  state  of  done.  One  may  no  doubt  hesitate 
progressive  uneasiness,  both  of  body  before  pulling  a  bell ;  but  the  cor¬ 
and  mind,  “  lamenting  the  fair  oc-  flict  is  ^ort ; — to  pull  a  hell,  or  use 
casion  gone  for  ever  by,”  eagerly  a  knocker,  is  very  easily  done,  and 
looking  out  for  another,  and  deter-  the  consequences  are  not  distinctly 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  next,  seen.  There  is,  no  doubt,  consi- 
though  it  should  not  he  a  hun-  derable  trepidation  betwixt  the  act, 
dredth  part  so  good.  Happy  is  the  and  its  consequence — the  opening  of 
man,  w'ho,  in  such  a  predicament,  is  the  door.  M’^ill  there  he  any  coin- 
requested  to  look  at  some  pretty  draw-  pany  present }  what  shall  I  ^y  u}>on 
ing,  or  new  binding,  or  fairy  piece  of  taking  my  seat?  are  questions  that 
handywork,  lying  upon  some  table  rapidly  suggest  themselves  to  the 
near  the  door  ;  for  then  he  does  not  mind  of  the  awkward  man  during 
getupapparently7x>i/ry>rey/£/recowg^#«jr  the  interval.  Perhaps  the  family 
and  once  on  his  feet,  and  not  far  may  be  from  home  ?  His  heart  beats 
from  the  door — the  rest  may  be  light,  and  he  feels  for  his  card,  his 
accomplislied  !  A  very  common  me-  hopes  b«ng  almost  converted  into  as- 
thod  resorted  to,  is  to  effect  a  retreat  surance.  But  all  these  little  trepida- 
during  the  announcement  of  a  new  tions  are  only  felt,  not  witnessed, 
visitor,  for  then  the  attention  is  di-  and  are  all  put  an  end  to  by  the 
vided  ;  and  if  more  than  one  enter  opening  of  the  door  There  is  no 
at  a  time,  there  is  a  sort  of  fracas,  room  for  hesitation  then.  One  must 
very  favourable  to  the  views  "of  the  follow  the  lacquey — it  is  no  volun- 
retircr.  Untoward  accidents  no  doubt  tary  act;  and  although  throwing 
often  take  place  on  such  occasions,  wide  the  door,  and  announcing 
somewhat  akin  to  the  famous  rencon-  name,  be  both  somewhat  fomiidahlc, 


(tlio  latter  so  much  so  to  an  awk¬ 
ward  man,  that  he  sometimes  out¬ 
strips  the  swiftest  servant,  and  pre¬ 
sents  himself  unannounced),  yet,  re- 
futro  is  soon  found  in  a  seat,  and  the 
flutter  subsides.  But,  at  taking  leave, 
the  circumstances  of  alarm  are  all 
iVarfully ’aggravated.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  visitor  knows,  that  the  moment 
he  rises,  all  eyes  will  be  upon  him  ; 
Ik*  knows  he  must  make  the  volun- 
t.iry  movement ;  he  is  quite  aware 
oj'  his  failings,  and  is  conscious  he 
diall  rise  awkwardly,  and  bow  un- 
:racefully,  and  speak  stammeringly, 
and  retreat — nay,  he  cannot  figure  to 
himself  how  he  shall  retreat,  espe- 
•ially  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  received  in  the  inner- 
m  >st  of  a  vista  of  rooms,  through 
\\hich  he  must  pass  to  the  door  in 
tlk*  sight  of  the  company.  It  is  turn¬ 
ing  tile  back.  Sir,  that  I  am  con- 
iikvd  is  felt  to  be  the  severest  part 
of  the  trial.  An  awkward  man  is  par- 
liiularly  afraid  to  present  his  back 
loihe  view  of  the  company.  Heknows 
Wi  ll  that  the  moment  he  does  so,  he 
loses  all  command  over  his  limbs, 
iiid  either  makes  the  best  of  his  way 
t »  the  door,  every  step  increasing 
in  celerity  and  space,  or  else  runs  in- 
t  *  tlie  opposite  extreme,  and,  for  fear 
f  showing  the  state  of  his  mind 
l»y  his  precipitancy,  with  great  dif- 
u  ulty  preserves  sufficient  command 
‘ver  his  feet  to  measure  his  steps 
"iili  the  precision  of  a  drill-ser- 
^'oant,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  Car¬ 
dinal.  I  have  accordingly  invariably 
remarked,  that  every  awkward  man, 
n  taking  leave,  preserves  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  company  as  long  as  he 
p'lssibly  can  ;  and  some  I  have  seen 
I  tieet  a  retreat  as  if  they  had  brought 
down  a  message  from  tne  Lords. 

rhere  is  certainly  no  situation  so 
di.^agrceable  as  that  of  extreme  awk¬ 
wardness  and  embarrassment.  It  is 
indiTd  a  serious,  and  next  to  incura¬ 
ble  disease, — and  it  is  one  with  which 
otlicrs  have  no  symjiathy,  excepting 
those  who  have  some  share  of  the 
ame  complaint,  a  large  share  of  na¬ 
tural  kindness,  and  some  portion  of 
humility — the  rarest  quality  in  the 
'vorld  ;  for  though  awkwardness  may 
he  tlic  offspring  of  genuine  modesty. 
Vet  it  is  always  associate  with  some¬ 
thing  of  ignorance— ^a  failing  that, 
van  never  meet  with*  the  sympathy 
voi,.  X. 


of  man,  till  he  be  either  more  wise 
or  more  humble  than  he  is  at  present. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
remarking  how  strange,  and  yet  how 
true  it  is,  that  ladies  are  compara¬ 
tively  so  little  afflicted  with  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  very  youngest  of  them 
rise  and  bow,  and  say  just  the  thing 
they  ought  to  say,  aU  with  an  air 
the  most  degage  imaginable, — and 
turn  their  backs  to  the  company 
without  the  slightest  reluctance. 
There  is  no  apparent  previous  trepi¬ 
dation,  and  no  watching  an  oppor¬ 
tunity — there  is,  in  fact.  Sir,  no  awk¬ 
wardness.  There  are  times,  indeed, 
when  they  show  a  little  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  at  proper  times ;  it  is 
then  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
confusion,  the  errors  of  which  are 
amiable,  and  its  very  mistakes  ^ace- 
ful. 

We  may  admire,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  imitate  !  1 

H.  J.  D. 


SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL. 

(From  an  unpublished  Dramatio  Poem.) 

Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal, 
after  his  fatal  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
.  Alcazar,  in  Africa,  where  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  perished 
with  his  army,  returns  to  Lisbon, 
with  Gonzalez,  one  of  his  few  sur¬ 
viving  followers,  and  Zamor,  a  young 
Arab,  who  had  become  attached  to 
him  during  his  wanderings,  on  the 
night  when  his  subjects  are  celebra¬ 
ting  the  triumphal  entry  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  who  had  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Portugal,  in  consequence  of 
the  exhausted  state  to  which  that 
country  had  been  reduced. 

Scene.— ./I  Street  in  Lidxm  illuminated. 
MANY  citizens. 

lit  CiL— In  sooth,  our  city  wears  a 
goodly  mien 

With  her  far^blazing  fanes,  and  festive 
lamps 

Shining  from  all  her  marble  palaces, 
Countless  as  heaven's  fair  stars.  The 
humblest  lattice 

Sends  forth  its  radiance.  How  the  spark¬ 
ling  waves 

Fling  back  the  light ! 

2d  Cit _ Aye,  *tis  a  gallant  shew. 

And  one  which  serves,  like  others,  to  cow 
ceal 

Things  which  miust  not  l)e  told. 

♦  K 
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lit  Ci/.— What  wouldst  thou  say  ?  A  sudden  darkness  ?-. All  things  seem  to 
2d  Ci/—— That  which  may  scarce,  in  float 

perilous  times  like  these,  Obscurely  round  me  !.Now  *iis  past 

Be  said  in  safety.  Hast  thou  kx>k’d  The  streets 

within  Are  Wazing  with  strange  fire.  Go,  quench 

Those  stately  palaces  ?  Were  they  but  those  lamps ; 

peopled  They  gl^e  upon  me,  till  my  very  brain 

With  the  high  race  of  warlike  nobles.  Grows  dizzy,  and  doth  whirL  HowdarM 
once  ye  thus 

Their  princely  lords,  think'st  thou,  good  Light  up  your  shrmes  for  h%m  $ 
fnend,  that  now  Gon, — Away,  away  ! 

They  w  ould  be  glittering  w  ith  this  hol«  This  is  no  time,  no  scene, 
low  pomp,  Philip  of  Spain  ! 

To  greet  ,  a  conqueror’s  entrance  ?  How  name  ye  this  fair  land  ? _ Why,  is 

3d  Ct^— Thou  say’st  well.  it  not 

None  but  a  land,  forsaken  of  its  chiefs,  The  free,  the  chivalrous  PcMtugal  ?— Tlic 
Had  so  been  lost  and  won.  land, 

^th  Cir.— .The  lot  is  cast ;  By  the  proud  ransom  of  heroic  bI(X)d. 

We  have  but  to  yield.  Hush  !  for  some  Won  from  the  Moor  of  old?-.-Did  that 
stranger  comes.  red  stream 

Now',  friends,  bew’^eue  !  Skik  to  the  earth,  and  leave  no  fiery  current 

Ci/.— >Did  the  king  pass  this  way  I*  the  veins  of  noble  men,  that  so  its  tide, 
At  morning,  w'ith  his  train  ?  Full  swelling  at  the  sound  of  hostile  steps, 

2d  CiU — Aye ;  saw  you  not  Might  be  a  kingdom’s  barrier  ? 

The  long  and  rich  procession  ?  2d  Cit.— That  high  blood 

Which  should  have  been  our  strentrth, 
( Sthiiitum  enters^  ipith  Gonzalez  and  profusely  shed 

Zamor.)  gy  King  Sebastian,  bath’d  the 

Seb,  ( to  Gon.  This  should  be  plain 

The  liight  of  some  high  festivaL  E’en  Of  fatal  Alcazar.  Our  monarch’s  guilt 
thus  Hath  brought  this  ruin  down. 

INIy  beautiful  city  to  the  skies  sent  up,  AVA— Must  this  be  heard. 

From  her  illumin’d  fanes  and  towers,  a  And  borne,  and  unchastis’d? — Man! 

voice  dar’st  thou  stand 

Of  gladness,  welcoming  our  first  return  Before  me  face  to  face,  and  thus  arraigti 
From  Afric’s  coast.  Speak  thou,  Gon-  Thy  sovereign  ? 

zalez ;  ask  Zam,  ( to  Sebastian.  Shall  I  lift  ilv 

The  cause  of  this  rejoicing.  To  my  heart  swwd,  ray  prince. 

Deep  feelings  rush,  so  mingled  and  so  Against  thy  foes  ? 


My  vdee  perchance  might  tremble. 
Goa.— ‘Citizens  t 

What  festal  night  is  this,  that  all  your 
streets 

Are  throng’d,  and  glittering  thus  ? 

\$t  Cit. — Heist  thou  not  heard 
Of  the  king's  entry,  in  triumphal  pomp. 
This  very  morn  ? 

Goiu — The  king  !— triuinplial  jx>mp  ! 
Thy  words  are  dark. 

Scb. — Speak  yet  again  !  mine  ears 
Rin^  with  strange  sounds  ! — Again  ! 

\st  Cit. — I  said  the  king, 

Philip  of  Spain,  and  now  of  Portugal, 
This  morning  enter'd,  with  a  conqueror’s 
train. 

Our  city  ’s  royal  palace,  and  for  this 
We  hold  our  festival. 

At^.— Thou  said’st — the  king! 

His  name  ? — 1  heard  it  not. 

Gi/#.— Philip  of  SjKiin. 

A— Philip  of  Spain  !— We  slumber, 
till  arous’d 

By  til'  earthquake's  burstuig  .shock  !— 
Hath  there  not  fall’n 
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now 
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rom  liis  dark  eye,  when  King  Sebas- 


FortugtiL 


nan  ii  name 
lUvnine  our  theme  ? 

2d  at _ Trust  me,  there’s  more  in 

this 

i'han  may  1)C  lightly  said.  These  are  no 
times 

lo  breathe  men’s  thoughts  i*  th*  open 
face  of  Heaven 

And  ear  of  multitudes.  They  that  would 


{ M'  monarchs  and  their  deeds,  should  keep 
within 

I'heir  (juiet  homes.  Come,  let  us  hence, 
and  then 

We’ll  commune  of  this  stranger. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene — The  Portico  of  a  Palace. 


SEBASTIAN — GONZALEZ — ZAMOB. 


Sih — Withstand  me  not.  1  tell  thee 
that  my  soul, 

Willi  all  its  passionate  energies,  is  rous’d 
Tiito  that  fearful  strength  which  must 
have  >vay, 

!/en  like  the  elements,  in  their  stormy 
hour 

<  M’  mastery  o’er  creation. 

C.on — iJut  they  xcait 
'I'hat  hour  in  silence.  Oh !  be  calm  a 
while; 

'riiine  is  not  come.  My  king— 

Sch — I  am  no  king. 

While,  in  the  verj'  palace  of  my  sires, 

A\  e,  where  mine  eyes  first  drank  the  glo¬ 
rious  light, 

NN’liere  my  soul’s  thrilling  echoes  first 
aw’oke 

To  the  high  sound  of  earth’s  immortal 
names, 

I'lie  usurper  lives  and  reigns.  1  am  no 
king, 

Ciitil  I  cast  him  thence. 

'/jim. — Sliall  not  thy  voice 
he  as  a  trumj>et  to  th*  awakening  land  ? 
NVill  not  the  bright  swords  flash  like  sun¬ 
bursts  forth. 

When  the  brave  hear  their  chief? 

( 'toiu — Peace,  Zamor,  peace  ! 

(  hild-  of  the  desart,  what  hast  thou  to  do 
W’iih  the  cahn  hour  of  counsel  ? 

Monarch,  pause ! 

A  kingdom’s  destiny  should  not  be  the 
sport 

<  passion’s  reckless  w  inds.  There  is  a 

time 

hen  men,  in  very  weariness  of  heart. 
And  careless  desolation,  tam’d  to  yield 
By  misery,  strong  as  drath,  will  lay  their 
souls 

h'en  at  the  conqiu:-ror’8  feet,  as  nature 
sinks. 

Alter  long  torture,  into  cold,  and  dull, 


And  heavy  sleep.  But  comes  there  not 
an' hour 

Of  stem  atonement  ?— Aye,  the  slumbercr 
w^akes 

In  gather’d  strength  and  vengeance  !— 
And  the  sense 

And  the  remembrance  of  his  agonies 

Are  in  themselves  as  power,  whose  fear¬ 
ful  path 

Is  like  the  path  of  ocean,  when  the 
heavens 

Take  off  its  interdict !— Wait  thou  the 
hour 

Of  that  high  impulse  ! 

Sch. — Is  it  not  the  sun. 

Whose  radiant  bursting  through  th’  em¬ 
battled  clouds 

Doth  make  it  morn  ?— The  hour  of  which 
thou  speak’st, 

Itself,  with  all  its  glory,  is  the  w  ork 

Of  some  commanding  nature,  which  doth 
bid 

The  sullen  shades  disperse  t — ^Aw'ay !  e’en 


The  land’s  high  hearts,  the  fbarless  and 
the  true. 

Shall  know  they  have  a  leader  ! — Is  not 
this 

The  mansion  of  mine  owm,  mine  earliest 
friend, 

Sylveira  ? 

*  Con,— Aye,  its  glittering  lamps  too 
well 

Illume  the  stately  vestibule,  to  leave 
Our  sight  a  moment’s  doubt.  He  ever 
lov’d . 

Such  pageantries ! 

Seb. — His  dwelling  thus  adorn’d 
On  such  a  night !— yet  will  I  seek  him 
here. 

He  must  be  faithful,  and  to  him  the  first 
My  tale  shall  be  reveal’d— A  sudden  chill 
Falls  on  my  heart— and  yet  !•  will  not 
wrong 

My  friend  with  vile  suspicion !— He  hath 
been 

Link’d  all  too  closely  with  mine  inmost 
soul ! 

—And  what  have  I  to  lose  ? 

Cion. — Is  their  blood  nought. 

Who,  without  hope,  will  follow  where 
thou  lead’st, 

Ev’n  unto  death  ? 

Seb _ Was  that  a  brave  man’s  voice  P 

Warrior  and  friend  I  how  long,  then,  hast 
thou  learn’d 

To  hold  thy  blood  thus  dear  P 

Gon.— Of  mme,  mine  own, 

Think’st  thou  I  spoke  ?— When  all  is  shed 
for  thee, 

Thou’lt  know  me  better  ! 

Seb. — C snimimg  th§  Palacey^Vcn 
awhile,  farewell.  [Exit. 

Go/f.— Thus  princes  read  men’s  hearts ! 
—Come,  follow  me. 
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And  if  a  home  is  left  me  still,  brave  Za» 
mor. 

There  will  I  bid  thee  welcome. 

[Exeunt 


•I  tell  thee  that  Sebastian  lives ! 

1  on  this,  he  lives! — Should 
heretum5 

—For  he  may  yet  return — and  find  the 
friend 

In  whom  he  trusted  with  such  perfect 
trust 

As  should  be  Heaven’s  alone— .mark’si 
thou  my  words  ? 

Should  he  then  find  this  man,  not  girt 
and  arm’d, 

And  watching  o’er  the  heritage  of  his 
Is  the  fierce  lion,  and  whose  gentlest  lord, 

wind  But,  reckless  of  high  fame  and  loyal  faith, 

Breathes  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  dark  Holding  luxurious  revels  with  his  foes  ; 

children  make  —How  would’st  thou  meet  his  glance? 

The  bow  and  spear  their  law ;  men  bear  I  do  thine, 

not  back  Keen  though  it  be,  and  proud. 

That  smilingness  of  aspect,  w'ont  to  mask  Seh, — Why,  thou  dost  quail 

The  secrets  of  their  spirit,  ’midst  the  stir  Before  it,  e’en  as  if  the  burning  eye 
Of  courts  and  cities  !— I  have  look’d  on  Of  the  broad  sun  pursued  thy  shrinking 
scenes  soul 

Boundless,  and  strange,  and  terrible ;  I  Through  all  its  depths. 

have  known  Syl — Away  ! — He  died  not  there  ? 

Sufferings,  which  are  not  in  the  shadowy  He  should  have  died,  then,  with  the  chi- 
scope  valry. 

Of  w'ild  imagination ;  and  those  things  And  stren^h,  and  honour  of  his  king- 
Have  stamp’d  me  with  their  impress.  dom,  lost  * 

Man  of  Peace !  By  his  impetuous  rashness. 

Thou  look’st  on  one  familiar  with  th’  ex-  Sch. — This  from  thee  ! 

tremes  ..Who  hath  giv’n  power  to  falsehood. 

Of  grandeur  and  of  misery.  that  one  gaze, 

Syl — Stranger,  speak  At  its  unmask’d  and  withering  mien. 

Thy  name  and  purpose  briefly,  for  the  time  should  blight 

Ill  suits  these  mysteries.  I  must  hence ;  High  souls  at  once  ?— I  wake*— And  this 
to-night  from  thee  ! 

I  feast  the  Lords  of  Spain.  —There  are,  whose  eyes  discern  the  sc- 

.Is  that  a  task  cret  springs 

For  King  Sebastian’s  friend  ?  Which  lie  i’  th’  desert’s  bosom,  and  the 
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This  is  to  live 

\ti  ;u.^  of  wisdom  in  one  hoUr!— The 
man 

\S'hose  empire,  as  in  scorn,  o’erpass’d  the 
bounds 

i;Vn  of  the  infinite  deep,  whose  orient 
realms 

Lay  bright  lx;neath  the  morning,  while 
the  clouds 

W  ore  brooding  in  their  sunset  glory  still, 

( Ter  his  majestic  regions  of  the  west ; 

I'his  heir  of  far  dominion  shall  return. 
And,  in  the  very  city  of  his  birth, 

Shull  find  no  home ! — Aye,  I  will  tell  him 
this. 

And  he  will  answer  that  the  tale  is  false, 
I'alse  as  a  traitor’s  hollow  words  of  love-i- 
And  that  the  stately  dwelling,  in  whose 
halls 

We  commune  now,  a  friend’s,  a  monarch’s 

gift, 

I  nto  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  Sylveira 
l^hould  yield  him  still  a  welcome  ! 

S>i/. —  Fare  thee  well ! 

1  may  not  pause  to  hear  thee,  for  thy 
words 

Are  full  of  danger  and  of  snares,  per* 
chance 

Laid  by  some  treach’rous  foe.  But  all  in 
vain. 

1  mock  thy  wiles. 

Scl) — 11a  !  ha !— The  grovelling  snake 
Doth  pride  himself  in  his  distorted  cun¬ 
ning. 

Deeming  it  wisdom!.— Nay, thou  goestnot 
thus ! 

\\  hat ! — Know’st  thou  not  my  spirit  was 
lK>rn  to  hold 

I  tominion  over  thine  ?  thou  shalt  not  cast 
'Mioso  bonds  thus  lightly  from  thee. 
Stand  thou  there. 

And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  thy  lord ! 
Si/l. — This  is  all  madness. 

Madness  ! — No  ! — I  say 
'  I’is  Ueason  starting  from  her  sleep,  to  feel. 
And  see,  and  know,  in  all  their  cold  dis¬ 
tinctness, 

'I'liings  which  come  o’er  her,  as  a  sense  of 
pain 

D’  th’  sudden  wakes  the  dreamer.  Stay 
thee  yet ! 

Ho  still !  thou’rt  us’d  to  smile  and  to  obey. 
Aye,  and  to  weep.  I  have  seen  thy  tears 
fiow  fast. 

As  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  o’ercharg’d 
'N  ith  loyal  love.  Oh !  never,  never  more 
I  ft  smilesor  tears  be  trusted !— When  thy 

...  ‘‘‘"g 

'>  ent  forth  on  his  disastrous  enterprize, 
L’|K)n  thy  bed  of  sickness  thou  wert  lai^ 
And  he  stood  o’er  thee  with  the  look  of 
one 

Who  leaves  a  dying  brother,  and  liis  eyes 
ere  fill’d  with  tears  like  tldnc— no !  not 
bkc  thine ! 


His  bosom  knew  no  falsehood,  and  he 
deem’d 

Thine  clear  and  stainless  os  a  warrior’s 
shield. 

Wherein  high  deeds  and  noble  forms  alone. 
Are  brightly  imag’d  forth. 

What  now  avail 

These  recollections  ? 

What !— I  have  seen  thee  shrink 
As  a  murderer  from  the  eye  of  light  be¬ 
fore  me ! 

I  have  earn’d,  (how  dearly  and  how  bit¬ 
terly 

It  matters  not,  but  I  have  earn’d  at  last,) 
Deep  knowledge,  fearful  wisdom !— Now, 
begone ! 

Hence  to  thy  guests,  and  fear  not,  though 
arraign’d 

E’en  of  Sebastian’s  friendship  !-.-Make 
his  scorn, 

(For  he  will  scorn  thee,  as  a  crouching 
slave 

By  all  high  hearts  is  scorn’d,)  thy  right, 
thy  charter. 

Unto  vile  safety  ! — Let  the  secret  voice. 
Whose  low  upbraidings  will  not  sleep 
within  thee. 

Be  as  a  sign,  a  token  of  thy  claim 
To  all  such  guerdons  as  are  shower’d  on 
traitors. 

When  noble  men  are  crush’d !— And  fear 
thou  not ! 

’Tis  but  the  kingly  cedar  which  the  storm 
Rends  from  his  mountain-throne ;  the 
ignoble  shrub. 

Grovelling  beneath,  may  live, 
is  thy  part 

To  tremble  for  thy  life. 

Scb. — They  that  have  look’d 
Upon  a  heart  like  thine,  should  know  too 
well 

The  w'orth  of  life  to  tremble !— -Such 
things  make 

Brave  men,  and  reckless.  Aye,  and  they 
whom  fate 

Would  trample,  should  be  thus.  It  is 
enough. 

Thou  mayst  depart. 

SyL — And  thou,  if  thou  dost  prize 
Thy  safety,  speed  thee  hence. 

[Exit  Sylveirom 

Seb.-^C alotic.)— And  this  is  he 
Who  was  as  mine  own  soul !— Whose 
image  rose 

Shadowing  my  dreams  of  glory  with  the 
thought. 

That  on  the  sick  man’s  weary  couch  he 
lay, 

Pining  to  share  my  battles  ! 

( Chorus  of  v(nc€s  heard  within^  ^  music*) 

Ye  winds  that  sweep 
The  conquer’d  billows  of  the  western 
deep, 


IMd) 

Or  wander  where  the  morn,  E’en  as  a  soa  I  will  not  trust  him  no 

INIidst  the  deep  glow  of  Indian  heavens  is  He  must  have  chang’d ;  for  are  not 'll) 
bom,  men  chang’d  ? 

Waft  o’er  bright  Isle  and  glorious  worlds  He  should  be  like  the  rest !— Good  V 
the  fame  ther,  say 

Of  the  crowned  Spaniard’s  name !  May  one,  a  stranger  in  his  native  land 

Till  in  each  radiant  zone.  Explore  these  scenes  of  beauty  ?  ’ 

Its  might  the  nations  own,  Fraiu-^  Ask  not  him, 

And  bow  to  him  the  vassal-knee.  Who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  goc 

VV'hosc  sceptre  shadows  realms  from  sea  forth  ^ 

to  sea !  An  outcast  from  their  shades. 

!  art  thou  not 

The  friend,  th’  instructor  of  Sebastian’ 
Art.— Away,  away  !— this  is  no  place  youth, 

for  him  Who  first  didst  pour  upon  liis  soul  th 

Whose  name  hath  thus  resounded,  but  is  light 

.  Of  lofty  thought,  and  unto  whom  he  bai] 

A  siK-11  of  desolation  .  {Exit  These  groves  and  bowers  a  calm  asvlui 


SCEKE _ Th€  Gardens  of  a  Royal  Villa* 

EE^VNCESCO,  AN  OLD  PRIEST. 

FrAw.— Why  should  I  linger  thus  ?  how 
strange  the  ties 

Whereby  fiutiilior  things,  to  which  our 
eye 

Hath  grown,  until  the  deep  sad  thoughts 
of  years 

Have  quench’d  its  early  fire,  do  link  them¬ 
selves 

Around  man’s  heart  and  brain  ! — As  if 
they  held 

A  secret  and  mysterious  sympathy 

With  that  invisible  world  ! — Aye,  thus 
we  dream  ; 

But  Nature  is  all  joy  !— She  spurns  de¬ 
cay 

And  desolation  from  her,  and  doth  make 

All  changes  but  the  ministers  of  her  cup. 

Crown’d  high  with  youth  and  glory.  I 
shall  sleep 

Beneath  the  green  sward  of  the  stranger’s 
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Whidi  speaks  of  other  days ! — Yet  to 
mine  eye 

i’liiiie  lisjxjct  is  unknown.  Say,  wert 
tiiuu  one 

Ol'  his  (levotetl  host  ? 

Sd> _ Oh  !  ask  no  more. 

U.iw  tlie  ancient  banners  of  the  land 
borne  ilown  at  Alcazar ! 

/’/VO/. — But  didst  thou  see 
(»ur  monarch  fall  ? 

.Vi7> _ Francesco,  he  hath  liv’d 

rhrou"h  years  of  sulfering  since  that 
fatal  day. 

I'rau — Oh  God  !  my  noble  prince  !— 
how  might  he  l)ear 

Scorn,  and  disgrace,  and  long  captivity  ? 
And.  if  he  live,  with  w’hat  upbraiding 
thoughts 

.Musi  liis  high  soul  be  WTung ! 

Si  b — No  more — no  more  ! 

I'.irew  ell ! — Yet  say,  w’here  goest  thou  ? 

/’/■(/;/.— I  am  one 

I’o  whom  all  earth  is  but  a  solitude, 

.\iul  uhose  communion  is  with  rocks 
and  waves, 

And  the  free  mountains,  and  th*  eternal 
stars. 

I  staml  alone,  and  ’twas  my  thought  to 
iK’ur 

riio  cro.ss  in  jiatient  and  devoted  faith, 
'I'hrough  the  dark  forests  and  primeval 
wilds 

Oi’  the  great  western  world. 

S>  h — If  thou  canst  find, 

In  all  thy  father’s  land,  a  belter  still, 

<  111 !  leave  it  not !  for  brighter  days  e’en 
yet 

May  tlaw'n  ujwn  our  mountains. 

/’/•////.— Little  knows 
file  stranger,  gazing  on  our  sunny  hea¬ 
vens, 

I  low  man’s  desponding  heart  may  sink 
and  die, 

Beneath  the  glorious  light  wherein  our 
vines 

Are  purpling  to  luxuriance !— ’Tis  not 
now 

1  lie  time  for  hope,  but  patience.  Yet  if 
still 

Sebastian  lives,  I  will  not  bid  farew’cll 
1  nto  his  ruin’d  land. 


(  Voice  heard  tinging, ) 

f  hey  rais’d  no  trophy  o’er  his  grave, 
They  sung  no  dirge  of  woe. 

And  w  hat  is  left  to  tell  the  brave, 

That  a  warrior  sleeps  below  ? 

A  shatter’d  lance,  a  broken  shield, 

A  helm  with  its  white  crest  tom. 

And  a  hlood-stain’d  turf  on  the  battl< 
field, 

'Vhcre  the  chief  to  his  rest  w’as  borne 


He  lies  not  where  his  fathers  sleefi. 

But  w  ho  hath  a  tomb  more  proud  ? 
For  the  boundless  wilds  his  record  keep. 
And  a  banner  is  his  shroud  ! 


Seb, — What  strains  are  these,  so  mourn¬ 
ful,  yet  so  sweet. 

And  w'ild  as  music  of  the  winds  ? 

Alas ! 

That  monarchs  might  but  look  upon  the 
hearts, 

Trampled  beneath  Ambition’s  chariot- 
wheels. 

When  rushing  to  renown  ! — Full  well  I 
know 

That  voice,  once  joyous  as  the  gladden¬ 
ing  sounds 

Borne  u|X)n  spring’s  young  breezes  !— 
But  its  tones 

Now  tell  a  common  history.  *Tis  the  talc 
Of  a  bright  spirit,  shadow’d  with  des|)air. 
And  w’undering  in  its  darkness.  She 
that  sings. 

Once,  with  the  sunshine  of  her  brow  and 
eye. 

Made  all  things  laugh  around  her,  and 
call’d  up 

Light  to  all  hearts.  But  this  was  tran¬ 
sient.  Joy, 

And  Hope,  and  Beauty,  every  Hower 
w’herewith 

Nature  has  gifted  youth,  with  him  she 
lov’d. 

As  by  one  death-blight,  jxirish’d ;  and 
her  soul 

Is  now  a  world  of  dreams. 

AV>^.^And  who  w’as  he 
She  lov’d  so  fatally  ? 

Fran. — A  noble  youth, 

To  w'hose  high  spirit  life  seem’d  but  the 
price 

Requir’d  for  glory.  But  his  generous 
-  blood 

Won  him  no  fame.  He  died  at  Alcazar. 

AVi.— covering  hit  face.)  Leave  me, 
old  man  !  for  1  can  bear  no  more. 
Farewell— farewell ! 

Fran, — What  have  I  said,  that  thus 
Thine  aspect  should  be  darken’d  ? 

Ask  me  not. 

/'ran.— Peace  to  thy  spirit,  stranger, 
and  farewell !  [Exit. 

Seb, — ( alone, )  All  men  upbraid  me  ; 
E’en  the  few,  that  still 
Cling  to  the  old  allegiance  of  their  hearts. 
Do  breathe  my  name  in  sad  half-minglud 
tones 

Of  pity  and  reproach— What !  shall  1 
bow 

My  spirit  imto  fate,  and  own  my  woes 
The  just  and  heaven-sent  cliostenfng  of 
my  guilt  ? 

AVhat  it  my  guilt  ? — Why,  kings,  with 
tenfold  waste 
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Of  life,  have  march*d  to  conquest,  and  no 
voice 

Hath  rais'd  its  cry  against  them  !— Aye, 
but  this 

Might  be,  perchance,  because  the  trum¬ 
pet  notes 

Of  victory,  swelling  like  the  tempest, 
drown’d  ■ 

The  moan  of  breaking  hearts  I— I  never 
paus’d 

On  such  a  thought  till  now  !•— And  hath 
it  been 

My  crime,  my  ruin,  that  I  would  not 
|>ause 

In  mine  uncheck’d  career  ?— -I  will  not 
think  ! 

Nature  is  round  me,  and  is  lovely  still. 

And  \^ill  not  mock  my  woes  !— Oh,  na¬ 
tive  groves  ! 

Along  whose  grassy  path  and  light  ar¬ 
cades 

My  childhood  bounded !— Founts,  w'hich, 
bright  as  then. 

Are  s^iarkling  in  the  sun,  and  sending 
forth 

Unchang’d  your  voices— -whose  wild  ca¬ 
dence  blends 

With  the  deep  whisper  of  the  laurel- 
boughs, 

And  the  glad  bird-notes,  and  the  wind’s 
low  sigh. 

Through  mine  own  bowers  of  citron  !— 
Take  ye  back 

The  heart-sick  wanderer  to  your  soli¬ 
tudes. 

And  charm  his  spirit,  if  but  for  one  still 
hour. 

With  all  your  mingling  summer-melo¬ 
dies. 

To  brief  forgetfulness  !  Sebastian, 


“  The  hapless  Mary,  who,  with  fatal 
spe^. 

Fleeing  from  cruel  Treason  s  ru  a  i 
bands. 

Besought  a  woman  in  the  day  of  n^-^ 
And  fell  by  her  inhospitable  bands. 

"What  analogy  there  may 

hppfi  between  Marv's  misfortunes 
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and  those  of  Jenny  M‘Math,  is  more 
than  I  dare  even  venture  to  guess 
at ;  but  no  doubt  Uncle  had  his  rea¬ 
sons  tor  associating  the  hallowed  re- 

lii's. 

'riu'  glove  also  contained,  amongst 
otlior  little  matters,  a  few  sketches, 
hotli  sentimental  and  descriptive,  all 
nlative  to  his  unhappy  attachment, 
and  evidently  written  when  the  heart 
was  at  ease,  and  the  mind  at  peace 
witli  all  mankind.  1  present  the 
iel  lowing  without  any  comment  : 

“()  the  broom,  the  lang  yellow 
broom,  where  I  forgathered  wi*  the 
'^weetest  lassie  that  ever  lifted  a  leg- 
lan  !  \Vc  had  long  felt  the  pleasing 
sensation  of  mutual  attraction,  and 
•  Aclianged  glances  of  loving-kindness 
at  iryste  and  fair,  but  never  until 
that  l)lessed  hour  had  we  met  face 
to  face,  unheeded  and  unseen.  ^V’’hat 
nassi'd,  and  how  we  contrived  to  be¬ 
guile  the  afternoon,  must  abide  in 
my  ))rcast, — for  theyouth  of  untaint¬ 
ed  mind,  haply  enjoying  soft  converse 
witli  his  lass  in  a  broomy  dell,  well 
knowTth  that  the  gorline  joys  of 
love  are  much  too  tender  to  admit  of 
icing  clothed  in  human  language. 
The  gloamin  star  at  length  remind¬ 
ed  ns,  that  longer  absence  from  our 
respective  hearths  might  waken  fire- 
fci'le  suspicion,  and  cause  us  both  to 
tic'  liauled  over  the  coals — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  tended  much  to  shorten 
our  When  parting  time 

was  come,  Now,  Jenny,”  quoth  I, 
“  this  is  the  first  tryste  1  ever  set  wi* 
a  young  lass,  and  your  own  heart 
can  tell  ye  what  mine  wou'd  say 
w  as  1  to  rin  three  mile  o*  gate  on  a 
!:o\vk*s  errand.  Be  sure,  now^,  and 
eome  to  the  house-end  w’hen  ye  hear 
the  patter  o*  my  stick  at  the  spence 
window.**  “  And  what  d*ye  sec  in 
my  face,**  quo*  the  amiable  lassie, 
“  that  indicates  a  fause  heart?  I 
tu'ver  was  in  towns,  to  learn  duplici¬ 
ty  ;  and  when  did  the  lover  star 
Ivindh*  unkindness  in  a  woman's 
breast,  or  new-pair*d  laverocks  tell  a 
young  thing  like  me  to  slight  the 
tryste-hour ?**  The  unaffect^  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  reply,  in  unison  with 
emotions  that  never  before  flurried 
tny  pulse,  so  effectually  overcame  me, 
tluit  i  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and 
ior  once  in  my  life  felt  as  though  I 
had  liecn  trai^datal  to  a  better  world, 
f  'Fucstlay  night,  the  long-look*d- 
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for  Tuesday  night,  1  stole  away  from 
the  Grange  like  an  evil  doer  from 
the  Gallowgate,  muffled  in  my  best 
black  and  white  plaid,  and  a  prime 
hazel  stick  in  my  band,  cut  from  the 
bank  where  Davie  Waugh y  as  he 
thought,  shot  at  the  hare,  and  found 
Lucky  McClure  ahint  tJie  fauld  dyke 
spinning  on  her  rock\  “  Gac  hainc 
bye,**  quo*  the  carline,  “  ye  great 
gowk  ;  1  lia*e  done  a  waur  turn  than 
gaur*d  ye  rin  withershins  round  the 
craft  for  a  stricken  hour  mither  na¬ 
ked  ;*’  but  Davie's  adventure  daun- 
ton'd  me  not,  though  the  grey  stane 
whereon  she  sat  was  within  a  few 
strides  of  my  patli.  With  a  light 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  1  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  ray  love-journey,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  inU'rrup- 
tion  tending  to  disturb  the  hajipy 
tenor  of  my  meditations,  until  cross¬ 
ing  Johnny  Adamsons  fallow,  1 
distinctly  heard  the  clack  o*  *i*ib- 
by's  tongue,  though  a  full  bowshot 
from  the  foot-way.  Sit  to  your 
sowens  wiselike,  ye  great  slabber,** 
quo*  the  termagant,  “  and  baud  the 
heard  o*  ye  aboon  the  goan.  O  ! 
what  a  pair  o*  breeks  ye’re  makin* ! — 
by  a*  that’s  gude  and  sacred  Til 
haurl  the  verra  -- — **  but  whether 
she  actually  commenced  hostilities, 
or  enforced  obedience  by  means  of 
clapper  castigation,  I  really  know, 
not.  A  whiff' o*  wind  came  round  the 
hip  o*  Crifllc,  that  effectually  cut  off 
all  further  communication  with  mine 
ear,  and  away  1  marched,  \>ondering 
on  Johnny  Adamson’s  pitifu*  cast* — 
a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  for  a  younker  to  fall  in 
with  when  bound  on  a  love  cxpcili- 
tion.  On  approaching  the  hedge  that 
separates  Johnny's  fallow  from  the 
turnpike  road,  a  wayfaring  man  hove 
in  sight,  humming  a  kind  of  sea 
song — 

The  Nancy  lays  at  Arbigland  bank, 

List  to  the  cheers  o’  her  gallant  crew ; 
Her  canvas  Haps  i’  the  freshening  breeze. 

Fair  as  the  wing  o*  the  white  sea-mew. 
And  when  she  departs  for  the  western  , 
sea, 

Mary,  I’ll  leave  my  heart  with  thee. 

The  sky  being  cloudy,  and  a  strag¬ 
gling  hedge  between  us,  I  knew  not 
by  what  Christian  name  to  call  iny 
fellow-traveller,  though  1  had  soinc 
'knowledge  of  his  gait ;  hut  the  in** 


at  a  canter  down  Kinderside  loaning^  birth  in  my  good  opinion.  “  (  lai) 
O  woodie  to  the  wiesand  o*  him  r'  down/'  quoth  the  stranger  in  an  un¬ 
said  I  to  myself;  “  it's  that  bom  der  tone,  patting  the  ground  with 
gomeral  Will  Telfer  o'  HavcraUia  ;  his  hand ;  my  sooth,  lad,  there’s 
I  ken  by  his  fiddler-pouch'd  coat,  and  some  weel-faur’^d  faces  here.”  “  () 
the  neuk  o'  his  mither's  silk  napkin  the  deil  clap  your  doup,”  said  I  to 
fluttering  atween  the  tails  o't — Aye,  myself ;  when  Jenny  comes  to  the 
aye,  AVillie's  gaun  to  Shearnycrue  house-end,  and  sees  a  bonnet  niair 
for  a'  his  finery — clarty  Mall  Hid^  than  bargain'd  for,  she’ll  tak’  the 
desla?tes  gude  enough  for  the  like  o'  gie  to  a  certainty ;  but  there's  nac 
him  so,  without  any  further  pre-  help  for't;"  so  I  consoled  myself  with 
amble,  I  broke  through  the  hedge,  that  very  excellent  proverb,  What 
and  took  a  circuitous  route  by  the  cannot  be  cured,  must  needs  be  cn- 
way  of  Ardwald  whins,  not  choosing  dured,"  and  sat  me  down  to  enjoy 
to  provoke  the  old  adage,  like  a  scene  worthy  of  being  delineated 
draws  to  like,”  had  I  happened  to  by  a  better  pencil.  Most  willingly 
forgather  wi' kend  faces,  when  cruis-  would  I  go  a  full  day's  journey  to 
ing  in  AVillie's  wake.  On  jumping  behold  such  another. 

Carlincraft  burn,  still  haunted  by  Mary  M^Maih,  and  Jenny,  her 
the  apparitions  of  uncannie  dames,  younger  sister,  managed  the  meiklc 
whose  evil  deeds,  in  the  service  o'  wheels  with  singular  dexterity;  their 
Satan,  are  the  theme  of  every  fire-  cousin,  Kate  d  Killwhannidy,  sup- 
side,  an  assemblage  of  lowering  clouds  plied  the  two  spinners  with  ro\nns; 
suddenly  dispersed,  and  left  the  and  Rachel  Lesslie,  an  accomplished 
young  moon  to  illumine  my  path  with  matron  of  great  experience,  presided 
light  from  on  high,  pure  and  un-  at  the  woo'  creel.  Her  advice  was 
nolluted  as  the  love  that  vivified  my  much  sought  after,  in  all  cases  where 
heart,  and  hastened  me  on  to  the  uncannie  een  were  supposed  to  have 
dwelling  of  Jenny  lM‘Math.  No  exercised  their  baleful  influence.  At 
wonder  that  I  lap  the  dykes  and  bridals  and  christenings,  for  obvious 
climb’d  the  green  knowes  with  an  reasons,  the  old  lady  never  failed 
alacrity  that  brought  me  to  the  very  of  being  well  received;  and  nobody 
bourtrees  of  Kinderside  kail-yard,  ever  thought  of  laying  out  a  corpse 
even  before  I  was  aware.  without  the  helping  hand  of  Raehel 

Reconnoitring  the  coast  was  ab-  Lesslie.  Added  to  all  this,  common 
solutely  necessary,  and  I  according-  report  had  gifted  her  with  the  second 
ly  set  about  it  with  the  most  cau-  eighty  an  accomplishment  that  coii- 
tious  circumspection  ;  but  nothing  tnbuted  more  to  Rachel’s  importance 
could  I  discern  of  a  suspicious  cha-  than  aU  her  other  good  qualities  put 
racter.  Rover’s  bark  challenged  not  together,  and  they  were  indeed  both 
the  casual  passenger.  Andrew  Fra-  many  and  rare.  In  such  an  assem- 
zer’s  flail  hung  on  the  pin  of  rest,  bly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
and  the  back  yeti  stood  a~gee,**  so  silence  could  predominate  even  for 
away  went  I,  cowering  through  the  a  moment;  and  whilst  the  ciurant- 
green  kail,  to  ^he  appointed  rendez-  bush,  with  its  full  compliment  of 
vous,  a  wide-spreading  currant-bush,  callar  leaves,  stood  between  us  ano 
that  partially  screen’d  the  spence  all  observation  from  the  interior*— 
window ;  and  there,  to  my  great  con-  occasionally  treating  our  thankful 
fusion,  sat  the  identical  individual  eyes  to  a  glimpse  o'  the  lasses,  wlieii 
whom  I  had  evidently  mistaken  at  tne  night  wind  played  in  its  dark 
the  loaning  head  for  Will  Telfer.  green  foliage — we  distinctly  heard  all 
He  appeared  to  have  trodden  the  that  passed  within,  and,  to  tell  the 
gowans  of  two-and-twenty  summers,  truth,  tlieir  tongues  were  neitnei’ 
though  a  slight  dash  of  weather-worn  lown  nor  lazy.  Troth,  Lady  Cdcn- 
sun-burn  might  have  added  a  couple  caple,**  quo'  Jenny  M'Math, 
more  to  his  account,  in  the  estiroa-  ing  herself  to  the  elder  sister,  **  tea 
Uon  of  a  superficial  observer.  The  yam  o'  thine's  nae  great  thinp* 
intelligence  of  his  eye  pleased  me  ha'e  seen  our  Andrew  trailin'  his  lanp 
beyond  measure,  and  the  frankness  1<^  about  the  stackyafd,  and  makin 
of  bis  fine  open  countenance  pro-  bonnier  wark  wi'  a  thraw  crook* 
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Kate  0*  Killwhannidy. — Ay,  ay, 
hiT  ladyship  has  gotten  finer  cdeedin 
ill  coiitcmidation  than  hoddin  grey. 
She's  tliinhing  about  dismissing  her 
iiiither's  hamespun  hapwarms,  and 
rii:;}!:!!!  hersel  out  wi'  the  verra  wale 
o’  Sandy  A\"addle's  pack  ;  but,  dear- 
sake  lassie,  dinna  be  uplifted  sae 
soon — the  auld  man's  amang  the 
inools  sure  enough,  and  the  riggs  o* 
( dencaple  are  baith  braid  and  bonnie, 
but  there’s  a  wide  water  between  thee 
and  the  young  laird.” 

Mary  o'  Kinderside* — Was  ever 
a  })oor  thing  sae  beset  wi'  twa  gome- 
rals !  Troth,  Jenny  M^Math,  tliis 
thraw  crook  yarn  o'  mine  may  weel 
conijiare  wi'  thy  thumb-rapes;  and 
as  for  Sandy  Waddle's  braws,  my 
uord,  Mr  David  wou'd  speak  his 
mind  glibly  enough  was  1  to  roose 
tlk‘  bonniest  bombazeen  in  a'  Sandy's 
pack,  and  slight  the  sorriest  dud  that 
ever  woman  wore  o'  her  ain  hand 
.''I)inning.  Na,  na,  the  young  laird's 
nane  o’  your  flaunty  gentry,  wi'  his 
head  fu'  o’  French  fiddle-faddles  and 
lioarding-school  conceits.  He  downa 
thole  to  hear  hamely  thrift  lightly 
isjaiken  of,  and  ne'er  cou'd  abide  to 
see  outlandish  finery  bear  the  bell. 
Toor  lad;  God  only  knows  what's 
liest  for  us  baith — but  shou'd  we 
ever  come  thegither.  I'll  like  him 
lietter  wd’  his  ain  plain  hamely  man¬ 
ners,  than  tho’  he  had  been  brought 
uj)  at  the  feet  o'  a  dizen  French  Ga¬ 
maliels.** 

denny  M‘Math. — Speak  lown, 
lassie— <lear-sake,  speak  Town — win¬ 
dows  ha’e  een,  and  stane  wa's  ha'e 
lugs.  Was  Davie  within  hearing,  O 
how  he  wou’d  laugh  in  his  sleeve !'' 

Kate  o*  Killwhanniddy, — ^^My  tru¬ 
ly,  she  has  gude  cause  to  speak  weel 
o’  him,  was’t  only  for  the  sang  he 
made  about  her  the  verra  night  be- 
i’i)rc  his  auld  surly  uncle  gae  him  the 
twa  choices — Jamaica,  or  the  windy 
side  o’  the  ha'  door;  and  if  ye'll  only 
keep  the  peace  for  a  nievefu'  o'  mi¬ 
nutes,  I’ll  try  how  it  chimes  wi*  the 
Silence  being  proclaimed 
by  Rachel  Lesslie,  Catherine  replen- 
ishetl  her  wool-cards  with  a  portion 
of  hauselock,  and  lilted  the  foUowing 
ballad : 


How  fragrant  breathe  on  Kinder  banks 
The  sprouting  birk  and  blo88om*d  slae ! 
How  sweet  the  lively  linnet  sings 

From  briaiA'  brake  and  scroggic  brae? 
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Sweet  is  the  scene  at  close  of  day, 
When  on  the  fiury  knowe  I  stand, 
And  Mary  seeks  the  hawthorns  green, 
And  Mary’s  foot  imprints  the  sand. 


The  evening  sun  from  Criffle’s  brow 
Serenely  smil’d  on  bower  and  broke; 
His  golden  hair  in  ringlets  Hew 
Loose  floating  on  the  living  lake; 
The  mellow  mavis  was  awake 
On  breezy  Kinder’s  scroggie  shore. 

As  Mary  trod  the  daisies  down. 

As  Mary  sought  the  haw'thoms  hoar. 


Soft,  from  the  mist-encircled  Isle, 

The  lute’s  melodious  voice  was  heard. 
And,  lo !  a  bark  of  peerless  sheen 
On  Kinder’s  sylvan  flood  appear’d: 
The  skiff  a  beauteous  damsel  steer’d 
Towards  the  fairy-haunted  shore. 

And  soon  the  bloomy  bank  she  near’d. 
With  silken  sail  and  silver  oar. 


A  garland  gay,  o*  wild-flowers  wove. 
Was  blooming  on  her  polish’d  bree; 
Her  snowy  arms  with  bracelets  glow’d. 
Ripe  gather’d  from  the  rowan  tree. 
And  Ola  sprightlier  nymph  than  she 
Ne’er  plied  the  oar  on  crystal  tide. 
As  lovely  on  the  prow  she  stood. 

And  hail’d  the  Lass  of  Kinderside* 


“  Cast  off,  cast  off  yoin:  hose  and  shoon. 
And  thro’  the  water  wade  to  me ; 
Your  kirtle,  lass,  ye  winna  weet, 

Tho’  scrimply  kilted  to  the  knee 
And  here,”  with  syren  smile,  quoth  she, 
“  On  elfin  couch  we’ll  lay  us  down, 
And  rise  in  a  delightful  land 

Frae  sleep  that  fa’s  baith  sweet  and 
soun’.  I 

“  For  these  swreet  eyes  are  heav’nly 
lamps. 

Too  pure  on  mortal  bliss  to  shine. 

And  human  hand  is  too  impure 

To  press  these  bosom  folds  of  thine. 
And  timt  celestial  smile  benign. 

That  wiles  the  angel  from  his  w'ay, 

Is  meet  to  charm  the  bloomy  glades 
O’  Fairyland  so  green  and  gay.” 

“  I  winna  kilt  iny  kirtle  hie,” 

The  blithely-laughing  lass  replied ; 

“  Nor  leave  the  budding  loves  o’  life. 

To  roam  with  thee,  whate’er  betide. 
There  dwells  a  lad  on  Kinderside, 

Dear  as  the  bloom-besprinkled  ha  we. 
Whose  breast  a  purer  flame  illumes 
Than  fairy  altar  ever  saw'. 

^‘And  I’m  a  bud  on  Kinder  bonk. 

That  sips  the  shining  simmer  dew. 
And  when  my  virgin  leaves  unfauld. 

His  rose  the  gentle  youth  may  pu’ ; 
And  w’c  will  never  cease  to  woo 
The  hamely  haunts  o’  rural  peace. 
Until  we  leave  the  sylvan  shades, 

•  For  bowers  of  uncreated  bliss.” 


I 
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ItiU'hH  Lesslie, — ^Veel,  sirs,  wlia  afternoon^ 
wouM  believe  that  Davie  Hamilton  hearth  o' 
was  a  drap's  bloml  to  auld  Glencaple, 
the  j^reetly  graceless  tyke,  that  sent  in 


.,  are  gathering  round  tlic 
1  ,  ,  ,  Glencaple.  He  comes  like 
?  ^  ^yste  hour,  to  fauld 

■  -  -  .  .  arms  the  jimjx'si 

awa  his  ain  flesh  and  blood  to  prowl  waist,  and  the  fairest  face,  and  tlie 
for  wealth  i'  the  W est  Indies,  when  gentlest  heart,  that  ever  met  tlie- 
he  might  ha’e  flll’d  the  poor  lad's  gither  in  the  semblance  o’  woman.” 
iwuches  at  hame  wi’  his  ain  mouldy  Scarcely  had  the  old  lady  finished 
placks,  and  never  miss’d  ane  o'  them  !  her  very  singular  oration,  when  a 
He  was  indeed  a  wicked  auld  man,  circumstance  occurred  that  more  ma- 
w’ithout  the  fear  o'  Gude  before  his  terially  concerned  myself.  “  See,” 
een,  and  doated  on  warld’s  gear  to  quoth  my  fellow  W'atchman,  pullin^r 
the  last  gasp.  Never  will  I  forget  me  by  the  sleeve,  yonder’s  a  pair  o’ 
the  cauld  snawie  day  when  he  rowped  sweet  een  on  the  look-out  for  soun- 
honest  Saunders  Laidlaw  out  o’  house  body.”  I  turned  aside  a  few  leaves 
and  hauld,  and  shot  Leezie  Haffie’s  that  obscured  my  view,  and  Mield 
hens  for  pickling  about  the  pea-stack  Jenny  M'Math  at  the  house-end, 
— deeds  that  will  cover  him  wi’  burn-  slily  reconnoitring  our  position.  She 
ing  shame  for  ever  and  ever.  Monie  announced  her  presence  with  an  iro- 
a  comely  corse  hae  I  streiked,  and  nic  giggle,  that  plainly  demonstrated 
drawn  the  curtains  o’  monie  a  sick-  what  was  passing  within,  and  disaj)- 
bod ;  but  never  saw  an  auld  man  sae  peared  in  a  twinkling.  ‘‘  Up  and 
sw’eer  to  die,  nor  unclutch  the  warld  after  the  runaway,”  exclaimed  my 
wi’  sic  a  doomsday  look.  When  companion,  as  he  sprung  from  his 
about  to  leave  this  vale  o’  vanity  for  hiding-place,  and  passeil  me  like 
ever  and  aye,  he  snuffled  wi’  his  nose  lightning.  I  followed  the  chase  with 
just  as  though  he  had  faund  a  smell  equal  ardour,  and  came  up  witli 
tliat  shouldna  been  there,  and  raxt  Jenny  just  as  she  turned  the  liallan: 
his  lang  lean  neck  owre  the  bedstock.  “  Haith,  lad,”  quoth  she,  “  thou’s  a 
^  Grizy  Heughan,'  quo’  he  to  the  fine  fallow  to  keep  a  tryste ;  and 
servant  lass,  ‘  what  are  ye  about  wha’s  yon  ye  brought  wi’  ye,  to  bang 
now.^  I  tauld  ye  to  boil  thae  sowens  the  bogles.^”  “  Troth,  my  bonnic 
wi’  yird  cldin,  and  ye  ha’e  taen  the  lass,”  quoth  I,  “  his  company  was 
gude  iieel’d  sticks :  O  thou  wasterfu*  nane  o'  my  seeking;  the  lad  s  a  straii- 
slnt !’  ”  ger  to  me,  but  nane  to  the  house”— 

Thus  far  had  Rachel  proceeded  in  for  by  this  time  he  had  fairly  taken 
delineating  the  character  of  Auld  refuge  among  the  lasses.  We  fol- 
Glencaple,  wdien  her  voice  suddenly  lowed  his  example,  and  found  him 
failed,  and  the  dead  silence  that  on  the  spence  floor,  with  his  right 
ensued  inclined  me  to  believe  that  arm  round  Mary’s  waist,  and  liis  leti 
something  of  a  very  extraordinary  hand  on  her  eyes.  O  sirs,”  quotli 
nature  hatl  occurred.  Likely  enough,  she,  what  a  dear  wee  saft  haml ! 
thought  1,  the  gifted  dame  may  be  it’s  just  for  a’  the  world  like  my 
visited  hy  her  Familiar ^  and,  when  Uavie’s.”  And  is  David  Hamilton 
he  departs,  she’ll  no  doubt  tell  the  still  dear  to  Mary  M‘Math.^”  saiil 
lasses  what  transpired — a  conjecture,  the  youth,  withdrawing  his  hand,  anil 
by  the  bye,  that  eventually  became  looking  her  full  in  the  face.  The 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  my  sagacity.  Lass  of  Kinderslde  gazed  for  a  ino- 
Rachel  Lesslie  certainly  did  reveal  ment  on  her  lover  with  inexpressible 
what  transpired,  but  in  a  tone  so  delight,  lifted  her  swimming  eyes  to 
peculiarly  devotional,  that  it  was  heaven,  and  swooned  away  in  the 
some  time  before  I  could  even  com-  arms  of  the  young  laird  of  Glenca- 
prehend  the  nature  of  her  comrauni-  pie.” 

cation-— a  mixture  of  prophecy  and  •  Thus,  Mr  Editor,  have  I  givcj* 
moral  reflection,  that  terminated  in  you  a  faithful  transcript  of  Uncles 
these  words : —  love  adventure ;  and  should  I  fall  m 

“  He  comes  from  afar,  to  pu'  the  with  any  more  of  his  fugitive  piece.>, 
w  ild  briar  rose  o’  his  early  choice,  worthy  of  being  attach^  to  my  Le- 
for  the  grave  has  devour’d  the  spoiler  gacy  by  way  of  Rider,  be  assinixl, 
o  his  peace;  and  a’  that  brigntens  my  dear  Sir,  tliat  I  will  not  fail  to 
the  morning  o'  life,  and  blithens  the  transmit  them  for  your  consideration- 
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Moaiiwliile,  I  beg  leave  to  remain  as  knocking^tane,  prior  to  his  recoil ?ct- 
iVniicrly,  ing  what  betel  him  on  Monday  night. 

\'cry  faithfully  yours,  Andrew  Simpson's  astonishment  on 

Saml.  Killigkew.  discovering  the  guager  arrayed  in  his 
I. on, Ion,  1922.  own  garments,  might  rig  out  another 

-  couple  very  decently ;  and  Sandy 

THE  nuiDE  OF  BALACiiAN.  Watt’s  essav  on  Highland  hardi- 

C Continued. J  including  explanatory  notes, 

together  with  tlie  conversation  that 
“  Saw  ye  aught  o'  a  lass,  wi*  a  hood  and  a  passed  between  Duncan  and  his 
mantle,  friends  at  Toddyburn-side,  when 

Sliou’d  ha’e  been  married  on  Ty’sday 't  slaking  their  drouth,  could  not  pos- 
^  sibly  fail  of  clotliing  a  dozen  at  least 

I  HAD  once  some  thoughts  of  pre-  with  tolerable  stuff,  considering  the 
i'aoing  this  very  chapter  with  the  present  dearth  of  originality.  As  for 
good  old  proverb,  A  drunken  night  the  remaining  eight,  every  one  of 
and  a  dry  morning;’*  but  on  recol-  them  might  be  filled  with  the  lanien- 
lictiiig  how  very  circumstantially  tations  of  Hughie  Paisley,  when  he 
the  feats  of  Monday  evening  were  awoke  at  five  o’clock,  and  found  him- 
detailed,  it  struck  me  that  some  self  a  prisoner  in  Meg  Simpson's  box- 
over-fastidious  critic  might  deem  the  bed,  in  place  of  being  a  sojourner  at 
quotation  highly  superfluous;  and  as  Balachan  Grange,  agreeably  to  pro- 
it  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  mine  to  mise ;  and  then  what  would  become 
live  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  1  of  the  many  thanks  returned  to  Mr 
Mihstituted  the  above  fragment  in  Henderson,  by  Hughie  and  his  three 
lieu  tliereof.  bedfellows,  for  the  pitcher  of  cal- 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  sun  arose  lar  burn,  whose  illusive  apparition 
I)recisely  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  haunted  their  dreams  the  whole 
and  so  did  Andrew  Simpson,  whose  blesscdnight?  Sheet8,did  Isay?  why, 
inward  man  panted  for  the  water-  reader,  with  these  very  materials,  a 
stouj)s  more  fervently  than  ever  did  modern  book-maker  would  furnish  a 
a  thirsty  hart  for  the  streams  of  couple  of  folio  volumes.  Besides,  1 
Ihtliel.  Sandy  Watt’s  interior  being  never  reckoned  on  the  debate  that 
also  ill  great  tribulation,  roused  him  ensued  between  Miller  Morrison, 
at  the  self-same  hour — and,  if  com-  Jamie  Scott,  and  AV^illie  Dandison, 
nion  rejiort  may  be  credited,  this  respecting  the  mettle  of  their  steeds, 
curious  little  fact  gave  rise  to  the  nor  so  much  as  thought  of  the  secret 
well-known  saying,  like  master,  agreement  entered  into  by  these  gen¬ 
like  man;”  but  as  evil  luck  would  tleinen  anent  starting  for  the  broose ; 
liave  it,  every  vessel  of  the  pitcher  the  Miller  and  Jamie  by  proxy,  being 
tribe  was  empty,  the  cellar  door  married  men,  and  Willie  Dandison 
locked,  and  the  smith's  Jingers,  as  in  person.  As  for  the  means  sug- 
usual,  in  safe  keeping,  being  stuffed,  gested  by  Maggie  Simpson  for  keep- 
amongst  other  goods  and  chattels,  in  ing  up  Sandy’s  breeks,  and  Mrs  Mor- 
a  certain  depository,  that  Mrs  Simp-  rison’s  improvement  thereon,  the  cir- 
Non  always  made  a  point  of  laying  cumstance  entirely  escaped  my  re- 
under  her  own  pillow.  In  conse-  collection.  Supposing,”  quo’  Meg, 
i) lienee  thereof,  Andrew  and  his  that  a  piece  o*  gude  stout  selvage 
taithful  squire  were  under  the  ne-  was  brought  owre  his  right  shouther 
cessity  of  allaying  their  thirst  in  like  a  sword  belt,  and  baith  ends 
l  oddyburn.  preen'd  to  the  waistband — there  cou’d 

^Vas  I  a  man  afflicted  with  the  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  o'  its'  keep- 
scribbling  itch,  a  fellow  who  dealt  in  ing  ane  o'  the  fallow’s  haunches  out 
all  manner  of  trifles,  for  lack  of  capi-  o*  sight.”  And  anither,**  observed 
tal,  to  put  him  in  a  respectable  line  Mrs  Morrison, ‘^inightalso  be  brought 
of  business,  never  did  a  more  tempt-  owre  his  left  shouther,  and  preen’d 
ing  opportunity  present  itself,  of  co-  on  the  opposite  side.”  Th^e  joiiit- 
vering  a  quire  of  paper  at  less  intel-  stock  theories,  being  speetiily  redu- 
lectual  expence.  In  the  first  place,  ced  to  practice  by  the  two  laJies,  not 
1  could  fill  a  pair  of  sheets  with  only  succeeded  to  a  miracle,  but  also 
IHincan  Henderson's  soliloquy  on  the  gave  birth  to  the  very  sage  observa- 
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tion,  ^'Twa  heads  are  better  tlian  occasion8,meet  with  the  most  respect- 
ane.’*  attention. 

I  mention  this  little  contrivance,  ^laggie  Simpson's  orations  at  the 
merely  to  show  how  readily  the  sraal-  breakfast-table,  for  instance,  iniglit 
lest  hint  impregnates  an  ingenious  grace  the  page  of  Cervantes  liiinseh, 
mind.  The  fame  of  Sandy  Watt's  that  prince  of  biographers,  and,  there- 
gaUowsejs  some  how  or  other  travelled  fore,  do  I  most  chearfully  knib  my 
to  the  ears  of  Mr  Timothy  Thingum^  scribbling  tool,  to  present  the  reader 
thangum,  tailor  and  habit-maker,  St  with  a  fair  transcript  of  what  fell 
James's,  who  had  long  been  on  the  from  her  lips, 
look-out  for  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  Now,  sirs,  fa*  to  without  cere- 

of ;  and  great  was  his  joy  w'hen  he  mony,"  quo  Meg,  and  mak*  free, 
laid  hold  of  the  very  idea  that  every  I  beseech  ye.  &8hfu'  folk,  to  qua- 
tailor  in  town  and  country  had  dil-  lify  the  auld  saying,  ha'e  nae  kirsen- 
ligently  sought  after  with  prayer  and  That's  right,  Mrs  Morrison  ; 

fasting,  for  long  and  many  a  day.  help  yoursel' to  a  barm  scone,  and  din- 
'I'im  put  in  a  caveat  for  suspending  na  spare  the  heather  hinny — tliere's 
nether  garments  that  very  afternoon,  walth  o't  i'  the  house.  Bless  me,  Mr 
and  in  due  time  was  honoured  with  Henderson,  what  ails  ye  at  the  yill- 


\  : 
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son’s  were  not  delivered  in  a  string, 
as  the  intelligent  reader  may  very 
n  aJily  perceive,  but  popped  occa¬ 
sionally  into  the  gaps  mat  frequently 
occur  in  party-coloured  discourse; 
ami  thouen  mere  are  manv  more. 


ami  though  there  are  many  more, 
equally  apropos,  with  which  I  might 
swell  my  narrative  in  a  most  sur¬ 
prisingly  frog-like  manner,  yet  do  I 
teel  such  an  inclination  to  push  on, 
tliat  nothing  in  the  semblance  of 
table-talk  can  possibly  tempt  me  to 
ilclile  another  sheet.  Breakfast  be¬ 
ing  over,  and  every  individual  in 
wedding  array,  the  procession  was 
marshalled  by  Sandy  Watt,  who  of- 
ticiated  as  master  of  the  ceremonies; 
and  after  a  moment’s  pause,  to  adjust 
the  ladies*  riding-skirts,  moved  on  in 
the  following  order : 

Miller  Morrison  and  his  young 
wife,  mounted  on  Swallowhawk, 
took  the  lead,  follow^etl  by  Davie 
Blunt’s  grey  naig  (I  never  knew  him 
hy  any  other  name,)  Dubskelper,  and 
the  gallant  Ben-Vorlich,  wno  ^ma¬ 
nifested  the  unconquerable  excellence 
of  his  brave  little  heart  by  the  capers 
he  cut.  Mr  and  Mrs  Simpson  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shelty  on  a  roan  gelding. 
Sandy  Watt  shanked  in  the  rear,  and 
llughie  Paisley  strode  in  the  van, 
j)laying — Fy  let  us  a*  to  the  bri¬ 
dal.”  In  this  manner  the  cavalcade 
advanced  towards  Balachan,  whilst 
Ilughie’s  cremona,  the  peerless  Nel¬ 
ly  ^V'eems,  filled  the  air  with  har¬ 
mony,  and  made  an  impression  on 
every  ear  within  hearing,  that  sup¬ 
plies  our  hearths  with  the  marvel¬ 
lous  even  unto  this  day. 

1  have  heard  of  a  Highland  musi¬ 
cian  charming  an  evil-disposed  bull, 
and  read  of  stocks  and  stones  leaping 
to  the  melody  of  a  shepherd’s  pipe ; 
but  never  until  Tuesday  morning 
<lid  I  feel  disposed  to  expunge  these 
very  extraordinary  occurrences  from 
my  catalogue  of  auld  wife’s  fables. 

Header,  lift  up  thine  eyes,  in  the 
^^pirit  of  fanciful  meditation,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  fruitful  valley  watered  by  a 
pleasant  stream.  The  hills,  flanking 
its  rambling  course,"  are  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  their  echoes  reply  to  the 
bleat  of  sheep.  Eveiy  pasture  is  full 
of  beeves,  and  hawnes,  and  fatted 
calves,  and  every  cultivated  field  pro¬ 
mises  plenty.  The  fair  landscape  is 
also  enriched  with  clachana  and  cot¬ 
tages,  well  stocked  with  a  robust. 


cheerful,  and  intelligent  peasantry. 
See  how  the  door-latches  are  lifted 
up  as  the  notes  of  Hughie’s  fiddle  as¬ 
cend,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  blithe  faces  popping  out 
from  every  human  habitation — the 
patriarchs  wrapt  in  their  grey  mauds, 
and  the  matrons  in  tartan  scarfs. 
Mark  how  cleverly  the  young  men 
and  maidens  climb  the  stiles,  and 
skip  the  glittering  brooks,  gaily  dis¬ 
playing  meir  wedding  garments,  and 
snapping  their  thumbs  to  the  match¬ 
less  melody  of  Hughie’s  cremona, 
whilst  troops  of  collies  merrily  trot 
before,  wagging  their  tails,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  each  other  on  the  rough 
bones  likely  to  be  met  with  at  Aggie 
Dinwoodie  s  wedding.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Hughie’s  minstrelsy  is  also 
felt  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  by 
every  singing  bird,  from  the  wren  to 
the  mavis.  Only  observe  how  they 
flock  from  the  adjacent  coppices,  to 
greet  Nelly  Weems,  and  welcome 
the  first  of  fiddlers  with  their  warb- 
lings.  Every  bush  by  the  way-side 
is  full  of  blackbirds  and  mavises, 
every  bough  laden  with  finches  and 
linnets,  vocal  tenants  of  Blackwood 
braes,  and  the  green  scroggie  knows 
of  Balachan, 


Whose  bushy  Ixmks  I  often  rang’d  with 
thee, 

Ilau'cloHgh,  companion  of  my  happier 
days ; 

Thy  lips  into  this  world  did  ivelcome  me, 
Playfully  prattling  to  mine  infant  gaze. 


Our  minds  were  modell’d  on  a  similar 
plan. 

Our  frien^hip  woke  ere  good  or  ill  we 
knew, 

OUr  loves  arose  w  ith  childhood’s  chcarful 
dawn. 

And  with  our  statures  up  to  manhood 
^  grew. 

The  day  has  been,  Hawcloiigh,  w'hen  you 
and  I, 

With  lightsome  heart,  loose  from  Ba¬ 
lachan  school. 

On  Black  w’ood  braes  pursu’d  the  dragon -tiy, 

And  tempt’d  the  minnows  of  the  glossy 
pool. 

The  day  has  dawn’d,  in  life’s  delightful 
spring. 

When  lightly  on  the  hazel  bough  wc 
swung;  ^ 

Our  cares  lay  warm  beneath  the  linnet  s 
-  wing. 

Our  worldly  wealth  the  throstle  s  gor- 
Unc  young. 
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Endless  would  be  my  task  were  I  to  ed  much  curiosity,  and  .even  alarm, 
st't  about  culopjizin"  the  beauty  and  From  head  to  belt,  his  raiment  was 
I'asliion  that  filled  tne  turnpike  road  of  the  plebeian  order,  consisting  of  a 
with  gaiety  and  goodfellowsnip.  Cot,  striped  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  hodilin 
grange,  and  clachan,  vied  with  each  grey  jacket,  and  vest  to  corresimnd  ; 
other  in  turning  out  the  sonciest  lads  but  from  the  breech  down,  he  was  a 
and  Ironniest  lasses — trunk,  kist,  and  perfect  gentleman,  being  arrayed  in 
band-box,  in  supplying  them  with  nankeen  trowsers,  white  thread  stock- 
becoming  necessaries,  and  setting  ings,  and  dancing  pumps.  All  tliat 
off  their  personal  accomplishments  district  of  face  between  the  chin  and 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  every  left  ear  was  clean  shaven,  whilst  the 
body  know’s,  that  a  more  respectable  right  hand  department  remainetl  in  a 
assemblage  of  beauty  and  character  state  of  barbarism,  though  vestiges 
never  honoured  the  vale  of  Nith  of  lather  amongst  the  unshorn 
w  ith  its  presence,  and  therefore  do  I  stubble  fully  satisfied  every  beholder 
tlie  more  readily  dismiss  the  subject,  that  the  owner  had  recently  been 
with  merely  observing,  that  the  grey-  taking  measures  to  mow  it  also.  In 
haired  men,  as  they  strode  along,  ful-  fine,  the  whole  of  his  array  plainly 
ly  made  up  their  minds  to  fill  Gawin  certified  that  he  had  been  dispatcheil 
fu’ ;  the  young  lads  rehearsed  Attld  in  great  haste.  That's  ane  o’  the 
Cilenai’  and  Jock  o* Bor giie ;  and  the  gudeman’s  naigs,”  observed  Jamie 
lasses  busied  themselves  in  taking  Scott,  “  and  nae  less  a  man  than 
measures  for  throw- ing  the  stocking  ;  Wattie  Shaw,  the  ploughman,  on  his 
whilst  Nelly  Weems  reminded  one  bareback.  Where  can  the  fallow' he 
and  all  of  the  good  cheer  and  the  galloping  to,  on  a  bare-backed  beast, 
hearty  wxdcome  that  awaited  them.  and  naething  to  guide  him  but  a 
On  gaining  the  braehead,  where  cow’d  halter Wliat  cheer,  Walter? 
young  itowkbiggin  fought  the  tinkler  what  news  frae  the  Grange ?” — “  Tin* 
wife,  and  came  off  second  hest,  the  grey  gled  has  flown  awa’  wi’  our  hen 
whole  cavalcade  obtained  a  full  view  burd,”  quo’  Wattie,  lashing  his  steed, 
of  Balachan  (j range,  whose  chcarful  and  taking  the  road  for  Thornhill, 
and  picturesque  appearance  is  the  without  so  much  as  uttering  an  ex- 
theme  of  every  traveller,  from  Tol>y  planatory  note.  This  piece  of  infor- 
Sinollcf,  down  to  Josie  M airman  ;  mation,  such  as  it  was,  failed  not  to 
and  sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  certain  weaken  conjecture ;  and  many  were 
observations  w'cre  made  on  the  spot,  the  opinions  prematurely  coined  and 
by  no  means  creditable  to  John  put  in  circulation,  before  Balachan 
1  >inw’oodie’s  system  of  husbandry,  dairy-maid  arrived,  and  let  the  real 
“  Bless  me,”  quo’  ]\Iiller  Morrison,  cat  out  o’  the  bag.  Jenny,  it  seems, 

“  what  can  be  the  meaning  o’  a’  this?  had  been  commissioned  to  ascertain 

Only  see  how  the  auld  bull  helps  w'hether  or  not  a  certain  merry  young 

himseT  to  W'hat  he  likes  best,  with-  farmer,  alias  Spunkie  Andrew  Carr, 

out  being  ta’en  to  task  by  either  col-  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
lie  or  ('hristian — My  sooth,  he’s  mak-  bourhood,  was  at  home  or  abroad, 
ing  a  hearty  breakfast  i’  the  stack-  and,  in  case  of  his  absence,  to  make 
yard.”  “  Tw  a  kyc,  and  half  a  dizen  every  possible  inquiry  relative  to 
stirks,  amang  the  green  kail !”  ex-  what  the  patient  reader  will  in  due 
claimed  Jamie  Scott ;  **  conscience,  time  be  made  acquainted  with — and 
they  winna  leave  the  gudewdfe  a  return  immediately ;  the  taid  hallo n- 

single  sprout  to  boil  \\i  the  groats.”  shaker  being  strongly  suspected  of 

“  .Vnd  little  or  no  preparation  can  I  having  played  Meg’s  diversion  that 

see  on  the  green  for  a  bridal  dinner,”  very  morning.  On  reaching  the 

observed  Willie  Dandison ;  planks,  young  man’s  dwelling,  she  espied  him 
and  tubs,  and  table  linen,  are  a’  lay-  leaning  against  the  kail-yard  dyke, 
ing  higgledy-piggledy  through  ither,  listening  to  the  godly  exhortation  ot 
like  now't  in  a  loan.  Depend  on’t  Peg  Shitileton,  an  elderly  vestal,  who 
there’s  something  asteer  at  the  Grange  had  lately  been  warned  by  the  spirit, 
that’s  neither  gude  nor  cannie.”  to  enlist  witli  a  certain  corps  of  New 
hilst  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  horse-  Light  Sectarians,  commonly  called 
man  came  up  the  loaning  at  full  gal-  Searchers  o'  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  no 
lop,  whose  singular  aj^pearance  cxcit-  suspicious  appearance  whatever  wa^ 
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MispiciouR  ap^Karancc  whatever  was 
obsi  rvable  about  the  lad,  tending  to 
im|H.ach  him  cither  as  principal  or 
.'uroniplicc  in  the  aforesaid  deevilry, 
.slu-  very  properly  took  no  particular 
notice  ot‘  the  youth's  ivie^Meiey  but 
.siij)pe(l  down  the  house  to  his  mother, 
a  willow  woman  of  some  standing, 
and  tliere  explained  the  nature  of 
In  r  mission.  Gude  have  a  care  o* 
ns,  .lenny  Dawson  !"  exclaimed  the 
i^udewife,  wha  d'ye  think  can  ha'e 
ilone  the  deetl  ?  Sic  a  plisky  hasna 
been  playt  since  the  days  o'  Rob  Roy ; 
blit  my  bonnie  man  had  nae  hand 
in’r.  Xa,  na,  he  has  gotten  a  glimpse 
o'  the  New  Light  at  last.  O  Jenny, 
.h'lmy,  it  wou'd  do  ye  gude  to  hear 
liini  converse  wi'  that  pious  woman 
Peggy  Shittleton,  about  saving  grace 
— and  saving  knowledge— and  repent¬ 
ance  unto  life.  The  twasome  ha'e 
been  at  it  this  whole  blessed  morning, 
searching  the  scriptures ;  and  d’ye 
ken,  w^onian,  they  ha'e  faund  what 
Peggy  ca's  a  maiden  text,  that  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  preached  frae  ;  even  Saun¬ 
ders  Peden  himsel'  miskipped  it,  and 
be  was  a  man  wha  pored  on  the  word 
witliout  ceasing.  But  it  clearly  ap- 
l»ears  unto  me,  that  nane  o'  them  a' 
ha’e  the  grace  to  preach  ,frae  a  text 
iliat  disna  accord  wi'  their  ain  carnal 
notions ;  and  what  d’ye  think  it 
says,  woman,  ^  He  that  marrieth 
(loetli  well — he  that  marrieth  not 
doetli  better,'  out  o'  whilk  Peggy 
declares  she’ll  bring  gospel  lights 
worthy  o’  being  set  in  goulden 
candlesticks."  Tut,”  quo'  Jenny 
I  hiwson,  “  wha  cares  a  whistle  for 
her  clavers  or  yours  either.^  Peg 
Shittleton,  like  the  fox  i'  the  fable- 
beuk,  has  been  louping  at  sour 
plumbs  ever  since  my  mither  was  a 
lassie  ;  and  it's  weel  kend  thy  weeds 
Wou’d  ha’e  vanished  like  snaw  aff  the 
dyke,  when  Symon's  feet  gaed  owre 
the  knowe,  nad  onie  twa  legged 
thing,  wi'  a  bannet  on  its  head,  fan¬ 
cied  iiis  auld  shoon.  As  for  your 
Andrew  lifting  up  liis  voice  to  the 
tune  o’  ^  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  va¬ 
nity’ — conscience,  Lucky,  he’s  either 
taking  leave  o'  his  wits;  or  making 
a  gowk  o'  his  mither.” 

tlenny  Dawson  was  in  fine  tune 
lor  religious  controversy,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  intended  to  snuff  out  the 
gudewife's  new  light  before  she  de- 
\>artcil ;  but  it  was  otherways  or- 
von.  x. 


dered.  "WTio  could  possibly  sit  on 
a  creepy-stool  reeling  metaphysical 
pirns,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  Nelly 
\V  eems  abroad  in  the  land.^  No 
sooner  did  Hughic's  minstrelsy  fall 
on  Jenny's  ear,  than  she  flew  to  ‘the 
door  like  a  swallow,  followed  by 
Widow  Carr,  whose  foot  still  retain¬ 
ed  a  partiality  for  jig  time,  though 
her  tongue  denied  it.  Peg  Shittle- 
ton  came  down  the  dyke-side  at  a 
kind  of  minuet  pace,  and  her  intend¬ 
ed  proselyte,  regardless  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptress  and  her  pious  exhortations, 
laid  hold  of  a  hazel  bough  with  both 
hands,  and  legged  away  at  the  High¬ 
land  fling,  whilst  Jenny  Dawson 
buckled  up  her  killymankies,  and  left 
them  to  the  guidance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  consciences.  Being  a  light-heart¬ 
ed^  sort  of  a  lassie,  and  not  overbur- 
thened  with  grave  consideration,  she 
very  soon  gained  the  loaning  stile, 
where  Willie  Dandison,  and  a  few 
friends,  awaited  her  arrival,  and  there 
disclosed  whathad  befallen  th'eGrange 
family.  “  Plague  on  that  graceless 
face  o'  thine,’'  quo'  Jenny,  address¬ 
ing  herself  to  Lintylinn  ;  if  thou 
isna  the  ill-faurd  foumart  that  ber¬ 
ried  our  hen  roost  yestreen,  thou's 
ane  o'  the  same  cleckin.  Where  was 
ye,  Willie,  between  bed- time  and 
cock-crawing,  if  a  body  may  speer 
Lintylinn,  not  having  a  plausible 
answer  at  his  finger  ends,  lifted  up  a 
supplicating  eye  to  Miller  Morison 
for  the  loan  of  a  few  words.  The 
miller  being  also  in  indigent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  transferred  the  petition 
to  Jamie  Scott,  and  Jamie  indors¬ 
ed  it  to  Hughie  Paisley,  of  all  men 
living  the  most  incapable  of  coining 
a  smart  reply  at  tne  time,  being 
ruminating  on  Adam  Dinwoodie's 
very  singular  injunctions,  and  ac¬ 
tually  thumbing  the  rinawa’  bride’' 
on  his  fiddle  strings ;  so  that  the 
poor  girl  wou'd  probably  have  gone 
without  a  reply  altogether,  had  not 
Mrs  Morison,  with  an  urbanity  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  whole  blessed  sex,  ac- 
commo<lated  her  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer :  “  Neither  Willie  nor 
my  gudeman,”  quoth  she,  **  were 
in  a  condition  to  herry  hen  hauks 
yestreen,  and  1  can  also  vouch  for 
Drumbreg  and  Hughie  Paisley. 
The  whole  four,  if  yc  11  believe  my 
word,  were  just  as  canty  as  maut 
cou'd  mak'  them,  and  carefully  laid 
4M 
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EPISTLE  EXPOSTULATORY  TO  THE 

editor;  with  other  grave  and 

IMPORTANT  MATTERS. 

MR  EDITOR^ 

You  are  remarkably  squeamish, 
methinks,  about  my  poetical  jeu  d’cs- 
prit.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  let* 
ter,  in  which  I  proiessetl  myself  the 
author,  and  that  is  all  you  had  any 
concern  with,  1  imagine,  in  your 
Editorial  capacity,  whatever  name  I 
might  chuse  to  assume.  If  1  stole 
the  poem  from  another,  you  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  delinquency ;  nor 
could  the  real  author  find  any  fault 
with  you  for  publishing  what  cither 
bis  misfortune  or  carelessness  had 
put  into  your  hands.  But  somebody, 
it  seems,  has  whispered  to  you,  that 
the  poem  is  a  production  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  individu^,  Mr  It  would 

really  reouire  the  skill  of  an  CEdipus 

to  solve  mis  riddle.  Unless  Mr - 

is  the  Great  Unknown  himself,  1  can¬ 
not,  for  the  soul  of  Jne,  conjecture 
who  he  is.  By  this  side-compliment, 
do  you  not  see  you  have  completely 
precluded  me  from  indulging  you  in 
your  wish  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  my  real  name  ?  If  I  am  not  the 

eminent  Mr - ,  I  do  not  wish  to 

appear  in  your  eyes  the  despicable 
nameless  being  whom  you  may  be 
pleased  to  represent  me.  In  your  next 
notices  to  Correspondents,  you  would, 
in  that  case,  no  doubt,  say,  that  you 
were  glad  to  find,  what  you,  indeed, 
never  believed,  that  so  eminent  a  |kt- 

son  as  Mr -  could  not  be  {^ihy 

of  being  the  author  of  so  pitiful  a 
performance  as  the  poem  in  question, 
and  that  you  were  now  aware  of  the 
mean  source  from  which  it  had  ema¬ 
nated.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  am  Mr 
— — ,  how  can  I  name  myself  to  you, 
without  being  a  thorougn  coxcomb  } 
for  that  would  be  at  once  to  profess, 
that  1  consider  myself  entitl^  to  the 
designation  of  eminent  individual. 
Why,  my  dear  Sir,  even  the  Great 
Unknown  could  not  come  forward 
under  such  circumstances,  had  he  no 
other  cause  or  inclination  to  cona'al 
himself.  After  all,  I  am  rather  in- 


I'liiKHl  to  give  you  credit,  in  all  this 
proceeding,  for  a  piece  of  refined  and 
(lilicate  inanjigement.  You  do  not 
wish  to  publish  my  poem,  but  you  do 
not  wish  to  tell  me  so  in  any  way 
wliich  you  think  might  hurt  my  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  have  accordingly  placed 
nu‘  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is 
no  getting  out.  As  to  the  poem,  take 
your  will  of  it.  It  was  written  se- 
\  oral  yeai-s  ago,  soon  after  the  battle 
t'l‘  W'aterloo,  to  which  it  alludes ;  and 
will  read  as  well  nine  years  hence,  if, 
according  to  Horace’s  advice,  it  is 
still  kej)t  safe  that  period,  as  it  would 
at  jnesent.  Indeed,  in  nine  centuries 
lu  iice  (if  the  world  lasts  so  long,)  it 
will  be  as  fresh  as  now,  for  Water-  ‘ 
loo  will  not  be  then  less  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  Marathon  and 
Agincourt  are  quite  as  memorable  in 
the  present  day,  as  ir  the  seven  or 
tight  years  after  their  first  fame. 

( hily  do  not  destroy  the  copy  I  sent 
you,  as  1  have  no  other ;  and  if,  as  is 
very  ])rol)able,  it  is  not  at  all  fitted  for 
your  Magazine,  have  the  goodness  to 
return  it  to  the  person  from  whom  you 
had  it ;  and  when  he  transmits  it  to 
ihe  author,  ^^that  eminent  individual” 
will  again  consign  it  to  his  bureau, 
without  a  single  feeling  of  resentment 
or  disa])])ointment. 

I  will  confess,  Mr  Editor,  that  I 
have  often,  in  my  life,  longed  after 
eminence — commonly,  I  fear,  in  a 
viry  irregular  and  inefficient  man^ 
ner ;  but  if  I  have  on  any  occasion 
a]q)r()ached  within  sight  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  ambition,  it  has  general¬ 
ly  bwn  when  I  was  least  directly 
aiming  at  it.  There  are  some  minds 
which,  secure  of  their  powers,  pursue, 
with  steady  application  of  thought, 
lolly  objects,  and,  by  bringing  all 
their  studies  to  bear  more  or  less  on 
one  great  design,  reach  to  an  emi¬ 
nence  which  almost  raises  them  above 
human  nature.  There  are  very  few, 
however,  who  have  either  this  iiitel- 
h'ctual  energy,  or  steadiness  of  moral 
I'urpose.  Milton  is  the  great  exam¬ 
ple  that  at  present  occurs  to  me. 

From  his  earliest  years,  he  had  the 
ambition  of  rising  to  the  height  of 
poetical  fame ;  and  amidst  all  the 
varied  pursuits  and  calamities  of  his 
life,  which  would  either  have  dissi¬ 
pated  the  thoughts,  or  sunk  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  a  lower  spirit,  this  mighty 
prospect  never  forwiok  him,  till  at 


last  it  brightened  upon  him  in  its 
utmost  splendour,  in  the  moment 
when  his  mind  was  clouded  by  the 
failure  of  all  his  hoives  for  his  coun¬ 
try, — when,  in  his  own  fortunes,  he 
had  fallen  upon  “  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues,” — and  when,  as  if  for  the 
purj)ose  of  exhibiting  to  the  world 
of  what  internal  resources  noble  and 
well-disciplined  souls  are  full,  blind¬ 
ness  was  added  to  the  sum  of  his 
misfortunes.  These  evils,  which 
would  certainly  have  overwhelmed 
the  aspirings  of  most  poets,  only 
Seem  to  have  confcrrtHl  a  i)eculiar 
dignity  upon  his  genius,  and  to  have 
given  to  all  his  conceptions  a  new 
and  original  coloming ;  while  they 
appear  to  proceed  more  from  the  vast 
stores  of  liis  mind,  long  collected  and 
matured,  than  from  any  immediate 
impulses  of  surrounding  nature. 
There  was  something,  indeed,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  poet  admirably 
adapted  to  the  tone  and  character  of 
his  poem  ;  and  so  far  from  checking 
his  inspiration,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
true,  tnat  if  the  calamities  which 
crowded  ui)on  him  had  been  remo-* 
ved, — if  he  had  lived  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  liberty  which  he  loved, 
— if  he  had  been  high  in  name  and 
honour, — and,  still  more,  if  he  had 
not  been  deprived  of  sight,  he  would 
have  written,  no  doubt,  something 
which  after  times  would  not  he 
willing  to  let  die but  he  would  not 
have  written  the  Paradise  Lost. 

There  are  other  minds,  of  infinite 
power  and  genius,  which,  from  a 
constant  observation  of  nature  and 
of  man,  are  ever  throwing  out  crea¬ 
tions  of  fresli  and  original  beauty, 
with  a  kind  of  unconsciousness,  as 
it  were,  and  certainly  without  that 
steady  and  deliberate  aim  with  wliich 
Milton  seemed,  at  all  times,  to  keep 
in  view  the  high  fulfilment  of  his  des¬ 
tiny.  Eminence  seems  to  be  an  object 
of  little  concern  with  sucli  spirits ; 
yet  they  can  scarcely  throw  out  the 
most  careless  effusion  without  attain¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  kinds  is  of  the  higher  class,  or 
ultimately  more  successful.  I  should 
he  inclined  to  think  the  latter  de¬ 
scription  of  genius  the  hanpicr.  It 
owes  more  to  nature,  and  leas  to  art. 
Whatever  art  it  acquires  in  its  course, 
is  immediately  a8Birnilate<I  to  its  own 
native  impulses.  All  its  exertions 
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are  enjoyment ;  and  when  it  has  com- 
plctc<l  one  immortal  undertaking — 
|)crhaps  a  Macbetli  or  a  Waverley — 
it  can  instantly  turn,  with  an  un¬ 
wearied  wing,  to  some  new  and  equal¬ 
ly  surprising  flight.  The  great  au¬ 
thors  of  the  works  I  have  now  al¬ 
luded  to,  are,  probably,  the  most 
wonderful  instances  on  record  of  this 
overflowing  abundance,  and  unwea¬ 
ried  elasticity  of  mind.  I  by  no 
means  place  them  on  an  equality ; 
])ut,  perhaps,  our  Great  Moclern  is 
as  much  superior  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  as  Shakespeare  was  to  his ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
general  progress  of  our  age,  we  have 
certainly  no  such  eminence,  in  any 
department,  as  was  to  be  found  among 
the  giants  of  the  Maiden  lieign. 
I’here  is  no  philosopher  now  equal 
to  Jlacon;  there  is  no  divine  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  genius  or  learning 
of  Hooker;  there  is  no  jx)et  like 
►Spenser  or  Fletcher.  I  would  place 
Shakespeare  above  all  these  won- 
<lerful  men,  as  the  Master-Spirit  of 
tlie  age :  and  so,  in  like  proj^rtion, 
our  grand  poet  and  llomancer  may 
stand,  for  variety  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  happy  use  of  his  genius,  as 
the  most  eminent  man  of  his  day. — 
These  are  at  the  top  of  this  glorious 
pre-eminence,  —  either  the  eagles, 
who,  with  strong  wing  and  fixed  eye, 
are  ever  soaring  towards  the  sun,  or 
the  falcons,  that  are  in  constant  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  new  prey,  and  rise  from 
the  most  romantic  recesses,  and  ho¬ 
ver  over-head  in  the  loftiest  and 
most  beautiful  circlings.  As  for  the 
smaller  birds,  there  may  be  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  elegant  plumage,  and  every 
w  ildness  or  refinement  of  note ;  but 
it  is  wiser  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
thickets,  or  sometimes,  pt'rhaps,  to 
take  a  short  flight  under  a  cloud : — 
and  delightful  as  they  may  be,  and 
far  sut>erior  in  all  that  is  pleasing  to 
taste,  to  the  common  sparrow,  or  to 
tlic  “  tame  villatic  fowl yet  it  be¬ 
comes  them  to  assume  no  pride  of 
place,  and  not  to  affect  the  ample 
pinion"  of  those  that  are  entitled  to 
be  seen 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  depths  of  air. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  often  find 
the  greatest  inertness  in  the  sparrow, 
the  tit,  or  the  wagtail ;  and  it  is 


such  uninteresting  birds  that  are  the 
greatest  intruders  upon  the  sight,  that 
are  ever hopping  in  our  walks,”  and 
seem  most  eager  to  show  off  their  lit¬ 
tle  accomplishments.  In  an  ago  like 
the  present,  when  almost  every  one 
has  some  capacity  of  writing — when 
there  is  so  general  diffusion  of  litera¬ 
ture — it  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
pretenders  should  arise,  and  that,  de¬ 
lighted  writh  their  own  performances, 
they  should  almost  fancy  they  an^ 
equalling  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
most  approved  genius.*  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  nor  is  it  to  be  wished,  that 
some  images  of  fame  and  excellence 
should  not  play  before  every  mind 
while  engaged  in  any  exertion  of 
imagination:  yet  it  is  much  better 
that  these  should  be  of  a  fugitive 
and  humble  kind  with  the  generality 
of  writers — enough  to  prompt  their 
invention  for  the  moment,  but  of 
a  very  unhappy  result  when  they 
dwell  and  bro^  upon  their  solitary 
thoughts.  Except  in  very  judicious 
minds,  that  can  appreciate  well  the 
limits  of  their  powers,  and  can  have 
a  pretty  good  guess  to  what  degree 
of  eminence  they  are  likely,  by  re¬ 
gular  habits  of  application,  or  by 
happy  flights,  to  attain — it  is  better, 
perhaps,  for  the  inferior  orders  of 
genius  to  imitate  the  careless  spirit 
of  the  Shakes^^ares,  than  to  task 
themselves,  witn  the  Miltons,  to  any 
course  of  lofty  aspiration.  They 
must  not,  however,  think,  that  they 
will  start  up  into  the  w’onders  of  their 
age,  only  because  they  are  not  making 
any  effort  to  become  such;  but  they 
will  find  their  reward  in  avoiding 
every  unpleasing  disappointment,  and 
those  irritable  and  unsocial  humours, 
which  are  apt  to  gather  around  those 
who  permit  their  thoughts  to  bo  pos¬ 
sessed  with  notions  of  excellence 
which  they  cannot  reach ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  have  fancied  that  they  have 
reached  it,  and  then  must  submit  to 
the  gall  of  a  discovered  failure.  It 
happens,  too,  sometimes,  that  amiable 
and  happy  minds,  though  without 
great  power  or  genius,  when  they  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  their  vein,  strike 
into  a  very  pleasing  course  of  thought, 
and  write  what  is  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  they  are  ever  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  the  greatest  labour  and  exe¬ 
cution.  Good  sense,  and  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  exercise  of  fancy,  are  all  the 
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falont  tliat  IS  requisite  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  kind  of  writing :  the 
cl  lief  ground-work  is  good  feeling, 
anil  a  just  and  natural  morality. 

I  believe,  in  truth,  the  greatest 
genius  is  very  insignificant  without 
this  ground-work.  Witness  my  Lord 
llyron,  whose  extravagances  were 
long  borne,  because  they  were  min¬ 
gled  with  so  much  power,  and  often 
with  so  much  good ;  which  always 
gave  the  hope  that  the  power  would 
eoine  to  be  rightly  exerted.  But 
now,  that  the  good  has  more  and 
more  been  washed  out,  the  power 
has  disappeared  in  equal  proportion ; 
or  what  of  it  remains  has  become 
hateful,  and  almost  contemptible  : 
and  unless  that  noble  Lord  will  yet 
“  take  a  thought  and  mend,**  (it 
must  be  a  moral  amendment,  before 
ilu‘  business  can  be  done  thorough¬ 
ly,)  his  poetry  will  soon  come  to 
he  utterly  and  deservedly  neglect- 
td  *.  It  is  not  so  much  attended 
to,  ])erhaps,  as  it  ought  to  be,  how 
far  right  sentiments  of  morality  en¬ 
ter  into  the  description  of  true  ge¬ 
nius.  Power  is  too  much  regarded 
as  every  thing.  An  exhibition  of 
]»owerliil  qualities,  however  pervertetl 
l»y  vice,  as  it  is  an  exhibition  which 
is  often  apparent  in  real  existence, 
may,  no  doubt,  be  well  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  poetry :  but  it  is  never  done 
'ivith  true  effect,  unless  the  poet  is  on 
the  moral  side,  and  is  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  all  the  weaknesses  which  vice 
necessarily  introduces  into  the  core 
and  sap  of  the  native  energy.  It 
is  sometimes  supt)osetl  that  Milton 
makes  us  sympathize  too  much  with 
his  Satan.  Hey  indeed,  displays,  in 
that  wonderful  exhibition  of  charac¬ 
ter,  the  highest  intellectual  faculties, 
and  some,  likewise,  of  the  sterner  vir¬ 
tues.  There  are  occasional  touches, 

*  1  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  no- 
l)lcr  piece  of  criticism,  or  one  expressed  in 
a  calmer  tone  of  assured  reason,  and  in  a 
more  jK?rfcct  strain  of  moral  reproof,  than 
tile  last  lleview  of  Lord  Byron  in  the 
I'dinlmrgh.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  to 
"  hicli  his  lordship  himself  could  fairly 
otiject ;  and  if  he  does  not  confess  its  jus¬ 
tice  practically,  by  “changing  hLs  hand, 
and  checking  his  pride,”  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  that  he  may  as  well  give 
over  writing  at  once,  for  he  will  not  be 
iitvded. 


too,  o^  a  gentler  naturc-^^'  fears,  such 
as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.’*  But 
with  all  this,  the  poet  is  never  on  the 
side  of  his  hero,  (as  Satan  has  been 
called ;)  he  seems  ever  sensible,  and 
makes  his  reader  likewise  aware,  of 
the  fatal  and  lamentable  weakness 
which  palsies  all  these  proud  efforts 
and  higher  thoughts  ;  and  by  a  very 
striking  management,  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  the  moral  frame 
of  his  own  mind,  he  makes  us  sec, 
not  only  the  misery,  hut  the  real 
meanness  of  this  aspiring  spirit. — 
Lord  Byron  would  not  have  conceal¬ 
ed  the  misery,  (for  he  is  ever  singing 
the  song,  “  Let  us  all  he  unhappy 
together  ;**)  hut  he  would  very  clear¬ 
ly  have  given  to  Satan  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  which  he  had  any  conception, 
and  would  readily  himself  have  en¬ 
tered  into  all  his  insane  blasphemy. 
Another  instance  is  Shakespeare’s 
Lady  Macbeth — a  character  which 
no  poet,  who  had  not  a  profound 
moral  sense,  could  have  managed, 
without  shocking  some  sound  prin¬ 
ciple.  She  is  not  meant  to  he 
thoroughly  hateful ;  and  all  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  naturally  attaches  it¬ 
self  to  resolute  purpose  and  unshak¬ 
en  daring,  is  given  to  her ;  hut  she 
is  soon  exhibited  in  weakness  quite 
commensurate  to  all  her  native  power 
— the  weakness  brought  by  guilt  up- 
.on  a  naturally  great  mind.  The 
sleeping  scene  is  the  most  frightful 
•picture  of  a  begun  retribution  ever 
drawn  by  the  Genius  of  Poetry  ;  and 
it  owes  its  chief  •  power  to  the  deep 
moral  perception  by  which  that  ge¬ 
nius  is  inspired.  Thus,  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  deepest  guilt,  the  true 
poet  ever  carries  along  with  him  the 
torch  of  conscience  and  religion  ; — 
when  he  is  not  describing  guilt,  all 
his  sentiments  are  happy,  delightful, 
sympathetic,  and  innocent.  Lord 
Byron,  certainly,  has  a  deep  feeling  of 
the  beauty  of  Nature  ;  hut  it  is  too 
much  in  the  spirit  with  which  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Satan  contemplates  the  beauty 
of  Paradise.  There  is  nothing  of  tliat 
devotional  tone  with  which  Milton 
himself,  Thomson,  or  even  \  irgil; 
delight  to  dwell  on  all  that  is  lovely 
in  creation.  There  is  rather  a  kind 
of  furious  sensuality,  with  which 
he  seeks  to  rush  from  his  present 
unsatisfied  being,  and  the  pleasures 
which  have  palled  upon  him,  into  the 
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gorgeous  beauty,  or  the  solitary  ob-  scenes  that  the  noblest  powers  of  ir.an 
livion  of  nature.  Neither  is  there  are  refreshed  from  the  rust  of  tluii 
any  of  that  sympathy  with  which  every-tlay  existence,  and  awakened 
Shakespeare  loses  himself,  in  all  the  into  a  more  congenial  state  of  actim^ 
scenes  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  and  feeling.  In  the  greatness  of  lui- 
feels,  in  a  moment,  the  innumerable  ture,  amid  its  omnipotence  and  inti- 
how  of  kindly  sentiments  which  nite  bounty,  every  human  creatun* 
spring  from  every  picture  of  happy  seems  to  be  reduced  to  an  equality  : 
life,  or  of  inanimate  jierfcction.  Plow  the  greatest  powers  feel  themselves 
intimately  arc  all  these  aspects  of  to  be  but  the  efforts  of  weakness  and 
moral  excellence  blended  in  these  childhood ;  and  the  poorest  faculties 
gn  at  poets  w  ith  the  splendour  of  are  roused  to  exertion  by  the  maternal 
their  genius !  and  how  much  more  smile  which  seems  to  call  them  into 
nearly  may  men  of  very  inferior  a  new  being.  Before  such  a  scene, 
endowments  reach  to  the  character  in  all  its  magnificent  extent,  and  in 
of  their  r.iinds,  by  catching  the  all  its  minute  variety  and  perfection, 
sound,  hap]>y,  and  cxcjiiisite  senti-  he  who  has  been,  perhaps,  all  liis 
nients,  wdiich  prevailed  over  them —  life,  a  mean  adventurer  in  letters, 
than  by  any  false  straining  after  the  and  may,  at  times,  have  had  a  weak 
pi'culiarities  of  their  language,  or  conceit  of  his  own  paltry  creations, 
the  height  or  variety  of  their  powers  !  is  called  to  bow  his  head  in  humility 
I'heir  language,  loftiness,  and  varie-  and  shame ;  and  while  he  looks  at 
tv,  arc  chiefly  pleasing,  because  in  the  profusion  of  beauty  which  bursts 
them  they  are  natural,  and  are  ac-  from  a  single  leaf  or  bud,  to  feel  that 
companied  w  ith  the  characteristics  of  he  is  nothing,  if  his  heart  is  not 
humanity  and  simplicity.  Let  us,  henceforth  imbued  with  the  love  of 
too,followNaturcwmcrever  she  leads;  Nature>  and  with  the  thousand  sen- 
and  the  same  spirit  of  candour,  and  timents  that  cling  around  her  throne, 
freedom  from  self-admiration,  wdiich  It  is  but  a  secondary  thing,  at  the 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  greatest  best,  to  be  able  to  express  our  feel- 
minds,  will  accompany  us  in  all  our  ings — the  first  and  prime  object  is 
cflbrts,  and  we  shall  soon  come  to  to  feel;  and  if  we  examine  the  com- 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  bent  positions  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
and  limits  of  our  owm  ])owers.  their  art,  we  shall  find  that  their 

J  am  somehow,  Mr  Editor — with  chief  merit  lies  in  giving  back  to 
a  view’,  I  suppose,  to  my  ow’n  instruc-  every  heart,  in  the  best  and  most  aj)- 
tion,  and  from  a  sense  of  my  own  propriate  expression,  its  own  origi- 
iailiires  in  my  literary  efforts — got  nal  and  genuine  feelings.  "I'lierc 
into  a  rambling  sort  of  talk,  from  are  two  iM)ets  esi>ecially  whom  every 
which,  I  fear,  your  readers  will  reap  lover  of  the  country  Ought  to  make 
hut  little  cither  of  amusement  or  im-  his  chosen  and  bosom  companions 
]wovcment.  There  is  one  advice,  — the  greatest  pOet  of  Rome,  and 
how’cver,  which  1  cannot  but  coiisi-  the  most  amiable  poet  of  Britain 
der  of  principal  moment,  to  every  — Virgil  and  Thomson.  The  first 
class  of  your  readers,  whether  they  is  tlie  greatest  master  of  language 
he  literary  or  otherwise.  Let  them,  the  world  ever  saw ;  but  in  wliat 
in  this  delightful  season,  get  out  of  does  its  chief  beauty  consist.^  In 
the  city  as  much  as  possible,  into  the  the  delicacy  and  refinement  with 
open  fields,  the  free  air,  and  bright  wdiich  it  can  insinuate  every  shade 
sunshine  of  nature.  Let  them  throw  and  colour  of  natiual  objects  (it  is  of 
their  minds  unreservedly  loose  to  all  his  Georgies  1  am  now  B|>eaking)  m 
this  protligality  of  bounty  and  of  their  happiest  attitudes, — and  of  the 


in  all  the  productions  of  na¬ 
ture— in  all  the  imaginary  feelings  of 
inanimate  creation — in  all  the  suffer¬ 
ings  or  joys  of  animal  life,  no  less 
ilian  in  the  higher  sentiments  of 
man, — in  every  patriotic  affection 
—and  in  all  the  expressive  ritual  of 
religion.  'J'his  universal  moral  taste 
[HTvading  every  thought  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  his  genius,  is  in  no  poet  sq 
l  onspicuous  as  in  the  heathen  Virgil; 
and  it  is  not  only  in  his  Eclogue,  sup- 
[*oscd  to  have  neen  borrowed  from 
i-onie  scattered  images  of  Isaiah,  but 
in  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of 
liis  sjurit,  that  he  is  ever  approaching 
to  the  threshold  of  the  gospel.  Virgil 
t)ught  to  be  the  constant  study  of 
the  pupil  of  taste,  no  less  than  of  him 

*  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  four  lines  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Ciorgics,  which  have,  I  think,  given  a 
most  unnecessary  annoyance  to  commen¬ 
tators,  and  called  forth  a  very  useless  dis¬ 
play  «)f  learning  and  conjecture.  After 
tile  line  description  of  the  prodigies  which 
attended  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
poet  adds, 

I'rgo  inter  sesc  paribus  concurrcrc  tclis 
hoiminas  acics  ilcrum  videre  Philippi ; 
Nec  fuit  indignum  superis,  his  sanguine 
nostro 

Ihn.'ithiam  ct  latos  Haemi  pinguesccre 
Cciniix)s. 

1  lielicve  all  commentators  have  taken 
It  for  granted,  that  the  poet  says,  the 
•Ionian  lines  met  twice  at  Philippi, 
"  iiereas  they  met  the  first  time  at  Phar- 
salia  in  Thessaly,  and  the  second  at  Phi- 
lippi,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace and  va¬ 
rious  extravagant  contrivances  have  been 
atlopted,  to  reconcile  this  assertion  to  the 
truth  of  history.  But  he  says  no  such 
tiling.  He  says,  Philippi  saw  the  Roman 
lines  engage  a  second  time  in  civil  conflict, 
not  that  Philippi  a  second  time  saw  them : 
— and  this  is  true,  for  the  second  battle 
'\  as  at  Philippi.  Then  he  adds,  the  plains 
of  Kmnthia  and  those  of  Haemus  were 
iu'ii'c  fattened  by  Roman  blood;  that  is 
to  say,  Emathia  or  Thessaly  Jirsi,  and 
Uainus  or  Thrace  next  Bis  includes 
the  two  separate  times. 

I  Since  this  note  was  set  up  in  types,  I 
have  licen  informed  that  I  am  anticipated 
in  this  explanation  by  no  less  a  person  than 
lUyne.  I  do  not,  however,  expunge  the 
note,  Iiecause  there  may  be  readers  of  the 
Ceorgics,  who,  like  myself,  have  never 
made  use  of  Heyne's  comments.  1  am  only 
the  more  satisfied  that  I  am  right,  since 
1  have  so  great  an  authority  on  iny  side.] 


wlio  is  inhaling  the  inspiration  of 
nature.  Here  Thomson  is  not  so 
conspicuously  eminent ;  but  he  has 
the  merit  of  being  more  particular  in 
his  descriptions,  and  of  dwelling  up¬ 
on  them  with  a  more  minute  and 
exact  eye.  He,  too,  is  open  to  every 
reader,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
inspiring  peculiarly  British  feelings, 
and  of  leading  us  through  all  the 
home-felt  emotions  of  English  scen¬ 
ery.  It  would  be  a  little  singular — 
if  the  history  of  this  poet's  life,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  not  so 
well  known, — that  the  amiable  and 
domestic  sentiments  of  Thomson 
should  not  return  more  frequently 
to  his  native  scenes  and  to  Scottisu 
reminiscences.  But  he  left  Scotland 
early,  and  England  was  liis  adopted 
country.  Nor  did  the  English  then 
look  upon  this  northern  region  as 
classic  ground.  This  distinction  we 
have  won  from  the  j)ower  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  Burns,  and  the  universality 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. — And  now,  Mr 
Editor,  that  1  have  spoken  out  iny 
speech,  perhaps  there  is  very  little  in 
it  to  the  purpose;  therefore,  you  will 
give  it  or  not  to  the  world,  as  you 
think  proper ; — give  it,  too, .  what 
title  you  please,  if  you  print  it,  for  1 
know  not  what  can  suit  such  a  medr 
ley.  Yours,  &c. 

Pjiilo-mousos. 


POEMS,  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 
DIALECT.  BY  IlOBEKT  WILSON. 

ScRiBiMUS  indocti  doctique  poe- 
mata  passim,"  is  an  account  equally 
true  of  our  days,  as  of  those  of  Horace. 
The  numberless  poetical  effusions, 
“  of  high  and  low  degree,"  under 
which  the  press  daily  groans,  prove 
how  widely  the  infection  of  tlio  ‘‘caco- 
ethei  canendi"  has  spread.  The  i)etT 
and  the  peasant,  the  learned,  the 
half-learned,  and  the  ignorant,  all 
contribute  their  efforts  to  discredit 
the  cant  of  former  poets,  about  the 
**  favoured  ,f€w”  who  are  allowed  to 
approach  the  Castalian  spring,  and 
to  prove,  that,  if  the  maxim  be  true, 
“  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  the  Muses 
have  assisted  Lucina  at  the  birth  of 
half  our  population.  No  troublesome 
modesty  now  depresses  young  bards; 
and  where  there  is  merit,  real  or  su^ 
posed,  it  seldom  fails  of  being  duly 
ushered  into  public  notice.  But 
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while  the  present  system  affords  op-  enabled  him  to  profit  by  attcn(liii<r 
portunity  to  all  who  chuse  it  to  pre-  the  language  classes  in  the  Universi- 
fer  their  claims  at  the  tribunal  of  ty ;  combating  the  elementary  dit- 
public  opinion,  there  are  counter-  ficulties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lau- 
balancing  disadvantages  attending  it.  g^uages,  with  a  perseverance  and  as- 
No  sooner  does  a  poet  of  eminence  siduity,  which,  considering  the  turn 
api>car  before  the  public,  and  receive  of  liis  mind  and  his  age,  (for  he  was 
the  sanction  of  its  approval,  than  he  then  upwards  of  twenty),  are  in  no 
is  surrounded  by  a  servum  pecus,  small  degree  worthy  of  praise,  'i'he 
who,  catching  his  mannerism  without  effects  of  this  first  introduction  of  his 
his  excellency,  erect  themselves  into  untutored  mind  to  public  instruction, 
a  School  of  Poetry,  as  it  is  called,  .  is  not  badly  pourtrayed  in  the  fol- 
aiid  link  their  master’s  reputation  to  lowing  lines,  in  his  address  to  the 
their  own.  The  public,  too,  have  reader: 
become  sensible  of  this,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  never  think  of  giving  that  par-  hands  ha’e  us’d  a’  rustic  tools, 

ticular  attention  to  each,  which  he  Plow’s,  harrows,  dibbles,  howes,  an’ shools, 
expects.  The  grand  dispenser  of  the  the  mc,  saw,  plane,  an  hammer; 

rewards  of  the  Uterary  tournaments,  "“IT  * f  “P 
conhnes  her  attention  to  a  few  lead-  q,  L<^„lng./7ensefu’  dwallin’. 
ers ;  and  if  she  notice  the  inferior  „„  iJy.  «  breast  aJowe, 

actors  at  all,  it  is  only  as  ^cy  are  q  obey  my  pow, 

enrolled  under  tlie  banners  of  her  fa-  That  ev’ry  feelin’  1  might  teU, 
vourites.  1  hus  modesty  is  very  apt  That  gars  my  soul  wi’  rapture  sw’cll, 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd.  It  is  Which,  new  awak’d  frae  drowsy  night, 
in  order  to  prevent  at  least  one  act  Is  strugglin’  at  each  pewe  for  light ! 
of  such  injustice,  that  we  introduce  Wi’  Mantuan  bard  an*  Homer’s  sang, 
the  present  production  to  the  notice  Like  minstrel’s  thainn  my  heart-strings 
of  our  readers.  The  author,  it  ap-  twang ; 

•pears,  is  one  of  that  class  of  persons.  An’  when  explain’d  by  noble  si^ccches, 
not  very  common  any  where,  but  less  Their  force  the  inmost  feelin’  reaches, 
rare,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,  than  in  any  Since  Learning  blest  my  longin’  view, 
other  country  of  the  world,  who  rise  nature  wears  anither  hue ; 
above  the  circumstances  in  which  Prifndsmayfor^ke,an  Fort^eflmgmc, 
Fortune  had  placed  tlicm,beinR  urged  “  the  b„nk  o  poortith  bnngmcj 
by  the  secret  stimulus  of  genius,  or  knowledge  stdl  man 
restlessness  to  emerge  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  and  ignorance  to  which  their  But,  as  the  ^^res  angusta  domi”  was 
birth  seemed  to  condemn  them  for  a  greater  obstacle  to  his  progress  in 
life.  The  muse  had  early  **  broke  learning  than  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
the  twilight  gloom”  of  this  obscure  riod  at  which  he  commenced,  some 
and  friendless  youth  ;  and  he  lisped^  of  his  country  friends,  among  whom 
in  numbers,  rude,  indeed,  and  un-  his  occasional  effusions  had  circula- 
lK)lished,  and  in  the  simplest  doric  ted,  and  who  were  naturally  partial 
of  his  native  tongue  ;  but,  for  that  to  the  produce  of  their  own  soil,  sug- 
very  reason,  possessing  a  charm  gested  publication  as  a  mean  of  for- 
which  art  is  not  always  able  to  be-  warding  his  views, — ^and  kindly  came 
stow.  But  it  is  not  the  character  of  forward  with  their  own  subscrip- 
talent  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  tions;  and  other  well-wishers,  whom 
im|>erfect  iK^rfonnances.  ’I'he  secret  his  modesty  and  merit  had  procured 
Avorking  of  an  active  and  inquiring  him^in  Edinburgh,  though  less  un- 
inind,  created  in  him  a  craving  for  der  the  influence  of  local  prejudice, 
better  opportunities  of  acquiring  were  induced  to  countenance  a  pul>“ 
knowledge,  than  the  situation  of  a  lication,  the  first  su^estion  of  Aniiclj 
shepherd-boy  or  labouring  mechanic  Avas  creditable  to  the  youth’s  moral 
could  afford.  Availing  himself  of  character  in  the  country-side,  and 
tile  very  scanty  means  of  improve-  wiiich  the  merit  of  tlie  poems  seemed 
incnt  A\'hich  the  neighbouring  village  to  them  fully  to  justify,  our 
could  aflbnl,  and  the  encouragement  own  part,  we  do  not  think  that  wc 
f>f  some  friends  in  Edinburgh,  he  rank  them  higher  than  they  desei^e, 
privately  made  such  advances,  as  Avhen  we  place  them  among  the  best 
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Scottish  poetry  which  has  appeared 
.inoe  the  time  of  Burns.  Tney  ex¬ 
hibit  a  wonderful  command  of  the 
Scottish  language ;  and  we  cannot 
hut  consider  this  work  as  valuable  to 
tliosc,  wlio,  debarred  by  custom  from 
tlic  oral  use  of  their  naother-tongue, 
Wicaltl  yet  chuse  to  retain  memorials 
oi’  Its  })urity.  It  has  been  the  fa- 


An* ‘though  I  trembled  a'  for  fear, 

1  langM  anither  peal  to  hear. 

Aft  ha’e  I,  at  the  close  of  even, 

Slow  daunderM  ’neath  the  open  heaven  ; 
My  faithfu*  dog,  my  only  pride, 

A  close  attendant  at  my  side  ; 

An*  view’d  wi*  joy  gigantic  shadow 
Slow  stalkin’  owre  Uk  glen  an’  meadov,' , 
As  the  approachin’  hour  it  tauld, 

That  ca’d  my  hirsel  to  the  fauld. 


shioii  ot  late  among  novel  and  maga-  ’mang  the  lang  brown  heather  laid, 
zinc  writers,  aspiring  in  vain  to  lol-  Weel  row’d  up  in  a  muirland  plaid, 

^  T¥*  11  *  _* 


l<.\v  tlie  steps  of  Him,  who  alone 
wields  at  will  the  manners  and  the 
language  of  all  ages,  and  all  classes 
of  society,  to  introduce  specimens  of 
wluit  they  think  the  Scottish  tongue 
into  tlieir  productions,  but  which,  in 
I’lt  t,  is  hut  a  spurious  dialect  of  JJng- 
lisli.  To  those  who  desire  a  fresh 
ilr.inght  from  the  well  of  Scottish 


I’ve  hearken’d  to  the  drowsy  hum 
O’  wild  bees  as  they  ]xissM  would  come. 
The  pleasin’  croon  o’  twilight  mild 
Had  music  in't  sae  sweet  an’  wild. 

And  sae  impress’d  my  youthfu’  ear. 

That  yet  the  strains  methinks  I  hear. 
Ev’n  Winter  w'ild,  in  awfu’  forms, 
i  lov’d  to  see  ride  on  his  storms  ; 

An’  when  the  deep-cov’d  uTeaths  o*  snow 
Hung  frownin’ owre  ilk  mountain’s  brow. 


Uiulctilcd,"  we  confidently  recom-  wung  rrownm  owre  hk  mounuun  s 
1.'  nd  this  production,  as  a  sample  of  did  ^e  delight  my  een, 

tu’  rahly  pure  Scotch,  did  it  possess  ^ 

n. '  otlicr  merit.  But  when  we  add.  Although  critics  arc  generally  rc- 
ih  It  It  breathes  throughout  the  cha-  garded  as  a  genus  irriubile,”  not 
ruK  ristic  good  sense  and  virtue  of  'fess  than  the  progeny  of  bards,  we 
•'ur  rustic  countrymen,  together  with  have  endeavoured,  in  consideration  of 
1  ir  more  of  poetical  talent  than  gc-  the  pleasure  our  author  has  otlier- 
M  r.dly  ialls  to  their  lot,  we  venture  ^vise  afforded  us,  to  forgive  the  insult 
to  ]»omisc  to  tlie  genuine  lovers  of  to  our  sacred  office  which  concludes 
"v  otlaud,  from  the  perusal  of  this  this  piece.  We  shall  best  explain  to 
^ clumc,  no  small  gratification  •  not  our  readers  how  our  high  choler  has 
'•  i]y  to  their  taste  and  moral  feeling,  been  appeased,  by  presenting  them 
!  'it  to  tliat  warm  attachment  to  their  with  a  selection  of  extracts/  which 
nmive  tongue  which  early  associa-  have  served  as  placatives. 

lions  seldom  fail  to  produce.  The  first  piece  in  the  collection  is 

I’iie  author  seems  to  have  avoided,  a  tale  entitled  Maggie  Weir,**  See, 

' !  •  a  great  measure,  the  two  faults  to  which  certainly  has  not  much  of  pro- 
'  bioh  an  inexperienced  poet  is  most  bability  to  recommend  it,  but  which 

o. iole  an  affectation  of  ^andeur  on  contains  various  scenes,  ludicrously 
i  io  one  hand,  and  a  frigid  insipidity  enough  described.  There  is  merit 
oi  ex])letivcs  and  allowable  rhymes  in  the  following  lines,  being  the  gc- 
*  0  tile  other.  To  have  avoided  these  ncral  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of 
•‘Uits  is  no  mean  praise  to  his  na-  superstitious  fears,  with  which  the 
I  Ural  taste  ;  and  the  positive  merit  of  tale  is  introduced : 

u.any  of  the  pieces  does  not  say  less  ,  .  , .  . 


ior  his  natural  talent. 

I'he  yearnings  of  the  rustic  txx;t*s 
uiiud  are  well  pourtrayed  in  the 
loliowing  spirited  passage: 

thoughtless  childliood  pass’d  the 
liallan, 

u'  I  nt  length  became  a  callan*, 
i’  a’  the  joys,  an’  hojies,  an’  fears, 

•  fiat  houff  the  spring-time  o’  our  years. 

ben  aucht  years  auld,  I  took  the  bent 
A  muirland  farmer’s  flock  to  tent ; 

berc  aflcn,  on  the  mossy  plain, 

I've  lirav’d  the  bitter  sleet  an’  rain. 

Ah'  heard  the  thunder's  awfu*  peal 
'  "lit end  wi’  .nngiy  clouds  o’  hail ; 

'■()!..  X. 


There’s  no  a  raven  can  sit  croakin’ 

Hut  what  some  muschief  does  betoken  ; 
Nae  pyet  baps  upon  the  road. 

Hut  some  disaster  does  forebode : 

Nae  maggot  can  in  timmer  click, 

Dut  what’s  a  dowic  cauld  dead  nick  : 

Or  gin  a  joint  spring  wi’  the  drouth, 

A  fearfu’  warning's  there  forsooth : 
(Though  Superstition  thus  mistake, 

’Twas  wise  cou'd  we  the  warning  take) : 
Or  gin  the  wise  sagacious  cock 
Shou’d  dream,  an’  craw  at  twal  o’clock, 
Nanc  o’  the  house  cou’d  be  mair  fear’d. 
Although  some  stalwart  ghaist  appear’d  ! 

Unless  wc  had  our  author's  attes¬ 
tation  to  the  truth  of  the  conversa-  . 
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tion  between  The  Twa  Craws,  which 
he  next  records,  we  shoiiTd  have  been 
disposed  to  think  they  were  rather 
too  wise  for  the  part  they  perform. 
In  iKsop’s  tales,  they  have  been  ma¬ 
liciously  traduced  as  the  dupes  of 
every  cunning  fox ;  and  we  are  nappy 
to  hear  their  character  vindicated,  by 
the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  an 
car- witness.  .  In  the  course  of  this 
conversation,  the  story  of  an  old  horse, 
once  a  war  steed,  dying  by  a  dyke- 
side,  is  introduced,  and  his  various 
gradations  of  misery  well  described. 

My  neck  I  like  a  rainbow  bended, 

An*  owre  the  dykes  an’  ditches  sjxjnded  ; 
I  ramp’d  im’  champ’d  my  bit  wi’  rage, 
Eager  in  battle  tO  engage  ; 

An’  rush’d,  but  either  dread  or  fear, 
’Gainst  glitt’rin’  sword  or  pointed  spear ; 
IVIy  brisket  broke  the  foremaist  rank  thro*, 
My  h(x>fs  the  hams  o’  heroes  sank  thro’. 
When  huntsmen  early  i’  the  morn 
Arous’d  the  echoes  wi’  his  horn, 

1  aft  the  rugged  rocks  ha’c  climb’d, 

An’  owTe  lang  muirs  o’  heather  skimm’d. 
My  sta’  was  fu’,  my  stable  bcin. 

My  drink  w^as  e'ear,  my  Ix^ddin’  clean ; 
Life’s  lamp  wi’  pleasure  then  was  lighted. 
But  a’  my  joy  fu’  sune  was  blighted. 

Being  disabled,  by  a  slight  sprain, 
for  the  chacc,  he  w’as  sold  to  a  horse- 
hirer. 

Sometimes  he  lent  me  to  a  dark, 

Or  jiridcfu’  tailor — awfu’  w’ark  ! 

Wha  gar’d  me  wed  set  doun  my  feet. 
But  seldom  gae  me  onio  meat : 

An’  ay  when  ladies  war  gaun  past. 

Sac  monie  airs  they  had  to  cast ; 

They  cramp'd  my  bit,  an’  held  me  in. 
Syne  wi*  a  wattle  pay’d  my  skin. 

A  chidd  ae  day  did  on  me  ride. 

Sax  stanc  o’  flesh,  an’  mair  o’  pride ; 
Some  ladies  how  he  nide  war  viewin’. 
An’  he  frae  side  to  side  w'as  bowin’ : 

I,  vex’d  to  carry  sic  a  load. 

E’en  left  him  sprawlin’  on  the  road. 
Strange  medley  on  my  back  I’ve  thol’d. 

Sin*  my  auld  mither  first  me  foal’d  ; _ 

Dukes  an’  gen’rals,  lords  an’  knights, 
Wi’  monie  winsome  weirlike  weights ; 
Tailors,  barbers,  chimney-sweepers. 
Druggists,  dentists,  an’  shojvkeepcrs ; 
Butters,  bakers,  iron-tormenters, 
Kailwife  sons,  an*  drouthy  prenters  ; 
Chields  frae  the  palace  to  the  midden, 
Upo’  this  lang  howc  back  ha’e  ridden. 


C.May 

Aft  thro’  the  dirty  roods  I  brattled, 

While  jinglin’  chaises  ’hint  me  rattled ; 
My  neck  an’  back  wi’  bluidy  clyre 
Sair  sowin’  as  they’d  been  a-fire  I 
The  driver  skelpt  an’  gar’d  me  rin, 

Wi’  limpin’  legs  thro’  thick  an*  thin  : 

The  coarsest  night  that  cou’d  ha'e  bliiw  n, 

I  at  the  )rill-house  door  did  staun', 

A’  shiverin’,  hungrj',  stiff,  an’  auld. 

An’  no  sae  stout  to  stand  the  cauld. 

Cawther  Fair  is  full  of  nature ;  but 
we  can  afford  room  only  for  one  of  the 
many  gioups  in  the  moving  pictures. 

Here  Highland  Donald,  wi’  his  stots, 

.  An’  shelties,  fills  the  park  ; 

The  English  chields,  wi*  jockey  coats. 
Boots,  spurs,  an’  ruffled  sark. 

Wale  out  frae  ’inang  the  monie  lots, 
Some  no»vt  an’  jwnies  stark ; 

Sync  in  a  y ill-house  weet  their  throats, 
To  mak’  mair  sicker  wark ; 

Whup  frae  their  pouch  a  bunch  o’  notes, 
An’  pay  them  ilka  mark 

Aff-hand  that  day. 

The  master-piece  of  thinking,  per¬ 
haps,  of  this  volume,  is  on  a  subject 
which  had  already  exercised  the  iH'n 
of  Burns ;  and  it  uoes  not,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  suffer  much  in  the  comparison 
with  his  effusion.  It  is  entitled  “An 
Epistle  to  a  young  man  l)eforc  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
and  breathes  through  all  its  advices 
a  high  tone  of  right  feeling  and 
sound  sense.  As  a  specimen,  >ve 
take  a  few  stanzas  at  random  : 

Bew'are  o’  say’n’,  “  Gif  I  had  kent  it, 

I  wadna  now'  sae  sair  repentit. 

But  haen  my  bygane  days  indentit 

In  some  guid  deed ; 
While  foolishly  my  prime  I’ve  spent  it, 
Past  a’  remeid.” 

Be  kind  an*  complaisant  to  a’. 

Thank  those  who  lift  ye  whan  ye  fa’. 

Be  sure  ye  never  turn  awa* 

Frae  pity’s  plaint ; 
An’  tho’  yer  income  be  but  sma’, 

Be  aye  content. 

As  far’s  ye  can,  strive  to  keep  peace. 
An’  mak’  discord  and  quarrel  cease. 
That  love  an’  friendship  may  increase, 
Without  envy ; 

For  life  at  most  is  but  a  lease. 

An’  wearin*  bye. 


Fishmarket  hoots,  an’  borrow’d  spurs, 
Hae  torn  my  ]>antin’ sides  like  Airs ; 
Wi’  monie  a  chield,  which  I  in  fac’ 


Thought  shame  to  carry  on  my  back. 
I’ve  seen  the  day  I’d  spum’d  their  hit 
But  cild  an’  jx)ortith  maun  submit. 


Tak*  tent,  w'hen  in  an  unco  house, 
That  a’  ye  say  may  ser  guide  use ; 
Ne’er  mind  tho’  fowk  say  ye  sit  douce-. 

•  That’s  little  taut ; 

Better  say  that,  than  say  abuse 

Was  a’  ycr  chat. 
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Gin  friends  in  company  ye’re  seekin’. 
Ne’er  try  to  gain  them  wi*  much  speakin’, 
l  or  that’s  the  very  way  to  steek  in 

Ilk  friendly  door, 

An’  men  o’  sense,  as  room  that’s  reekin’. 
Will  thee  abhor. 

Wlien  auld  men  speak,  tent  wliat  they  say, 
An’  it  in  some  snug  corner  lay, 

Sae  that  in  sense  ye  may  be  gray, 

Altho’  ye’re  young; 
I'se  lugs  an’  een  as  weel’s  ye  may, 

But  spare  yer  tongue. 

Ne’er  chuse  n  friend  because  o’  grandeur, 
Nor  wi’  a  fop  delight  to  wander. 

Nor  usefu’  time  profusely  squander 

At  midnight  jmrties, 
Whare  ilka  tongue,  wi’  cursed  slander. 
Like  onie  dart  is. 

lie  modest,  adhble,  an’  wise. 

An’  ilk  unmanly  deed  despise; 

Ne’er  mark  out  innocence  a  prize, 

Wi’  vile  intent ; 

1’lic  rose  ance  trumpet  canna  rise, 

Tho’  ye  rejjent. 

Tlie  most  poetical  piece  of  the 
whole,  is  also  an  Epistle  to  a  friend, 
hut  which  runs  on  with  more  of  the 
Horatian  desultorincss,  and  perhaps 
more  of  the  Horatian  fire,  than  the 
former.  The  following  is  a  good 
specimen : 

How  sweet  at  night,  w’hen  we  retire 
I'Vae  lal)our  to  a  bleczin’  fire. 

An’  canty  wifie’s  smile  ! 

Syne,  dt)ors  an’  winnocks  steekit  fast, 

'I’o  sit  an’  heiir  the  roarin’  blast. 

Yet  snug  an’  bein  the  while  ! 

The  winged  moments  sweetly  pass, 

AiT  when  we  gae  to  rest, 
lh)w  dear  the  boon  when  we  can  press. 
Chaste  virtue  to  our  breast ! 
llow  cheerin’,  endearin’. 

Sic  friendship  an’  sic  love ; 

In  this  warl’,  wha  can  quarrel. 

But  ’tis  nearest  bliss  above  ? 

Wha  weds  a  cankert,  thriftless  wife, 

Weds  to  his  days  eternal  strife. 

For,  like  the  Tron-Kirk  bell, 

She  ever  hammers  on  his  lugs. 

Till  her  an’  hamc  at  last  he  uggs 
As  the  dire  door  o’  hell ! 

Now  ilka  penny  that  he  earns, 

A’  to  the  cocks  she  scatters. 

An’  leaves  him  hungry  an’  his  bairns. 
Like  Kcaurcraws  hung  wi’  tatters  ! 
Now  cheerless,  an  careless. 

He  follows  plew  or  cart. 

Nor  charm  now,  can  warm  now. 

Or  mend  his  broken  heart ! 

In  the  same  style  of  poetic  fervour 
we  have  the  Araon  in  flood  described : 


Now  swells  the  Amon’s  drumly  tide, 

He  rolls  along  wi’  watery  pride, 
l.ike  onie  little  sea ! 

Now  a’  his  lovely  windui’  turns. 

An’  w'onted  course  at  last  he  spurns. 

An’  bursts  upon  the  lee ! 

Far  Huatin’  owre  the  How’ry  haughs, 
Delightfu’  to  the  view  ; 

While  owre  the  souple  bendin*  saughs 
In  sheets  the  w'aters  spew  ! 

Then  hushin’,  an’  gushin’, 

OutowTc  a  roc*ky  lin, 

Wi’  smash! n’,  and  dashin’. 

They  mak’  a  fearfu’  din  ! 

Then  through  lielow  an  auncient  brig. 
The  mighty  current  flows  fu*  big, 

Wi’  headlang,  tum’lin’  roar. 

An’  hurries  wi’  resistless  sweep. 

Till  in  the  all-o’erwhelmin’  deep 
*Tis  lost  for  evermore  ! 

Sae  fare  the  sons  o’  pomp  an’  pride. 

Ilk  stream  adds  to  their  strength, 
Though  they  in  gilded  chariots  ride. 

They  reach  the  grave  at  length  ! 

For  a’  there,  the  sma’  there. 

An’  great,  maun  shortly  be, 
Asjournieso’  burnies 
An’  rivers  reach  the  sea ! 

The  following  is  a  powerful  de¬ 
scription  of  a  frightful  dream : 

Now  on  some  tow’r,  or  tott’rin*  wa’. 

That  seems  at  ilka  nod  to  fa*. 

Ye  hing;  yer  bluid  it  curdles  cauld. 

To  think,  gif  ye  should  quat  yer  hauld, 
The  gloomy  waves  that  row  below 
Wad  gulp  ye  owre  the  head  in  fro* ; 

Then  in  some  dark  infernal  deep, 

’Mang  stones,  an’  bancs,  an’  fishes  sleep  I 
Ye  lose  yer  grip  wi’  fear,  ye  waken, 

Fu’  glad  to  find  ycrsel  mistaken. 

The  Scottish  poems  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  are  undoubtedly  the  best.  ^  A 
few  English  pieces  are  added,  which, 
though  they  certainly  display  less 
power  of  language  and  versification, 
prove  that  the  preceding  effusions 
owe  the  least  part  of  their  attractions 
to  the  dialect  in  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed. 

The  following  lines,  though  among 
the  author's  first  attempts  at  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  are  deficient  neither  in 
thought,  imagery,  nor  versification : 

Youth  is  a  port  beset  with  many  snares. 
Where  man  his  cordage  and  his  sails  pre¬ 
pares 

With  all  things  meet,  that  fortunate  he 
may 

O’er  life’s  rough  ocean  steer  liis  bark  of 
clay ; 
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His  senses  sailors,  and  the  freight  his  soul. 
His  compass  books,  and  happiness  the 
goaL 

The  sons  of  industry  their  labour  {rfy. 

Nor  from  the  object  once  avert  the  eye. 
The  sons  of  sloth  indulge  the  vacant  gaze, 
Nor  dread  th*  approach  of  life’s  declining 
days. 

Elate  with  hope,  both  launch  into  the 
deep, 

And  o’er  the  sluinlxjring  waters  stately 
sweep. 

But  mark  the  end — the  mustering  winds 
arise. 

And  sable  clouds  enwrap  the  thundering 
skies : 

The  well-prcpar’d  their  course  victorious 
urge. 

And  rise  sublimely  o’er  each  foaming 
surge ; 

But,  ah  !  to  brave  the  storm,  what  now 
avails 

Sloth’s  rotten  cordage,  and  her  musty 
sails  ? 

A  broken  billow  roaring  whelms  them 
o’er, — 

They  sink  inglorious,  and  arise  no  more  ! 

U]>on  the  whole,  wc  are  far  from 
denying  that  there  arc  many  faults  in 
these  juvenile  productions ;  and  wc 
feel  how  easy  it  would  be  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  smart  sarcastic 
article :  all  we  contend  for  is,  that 
the  uneducated  author  of  the  fore¬ 
going  extracts  deserves  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  find, 
that  this  publication  has  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  raise  him  above 
the  necessity  of  mechanical  labour, 
and  enabled  him  to  follow  out  his 
arduous  aspirations  after  knowledge 
and  mental  improvement.  \\  ith 
such  feelings  and  wishes,  all  those, 
we  arc  assured,  will  sympathise  who 
love  modest  merit, — who  have  agree¬ 
able  associations  with  their  native 
tongue,  and  a  taste  for  the  si>ontanc- 
oiis  effusions  of  unperverted  nature. 
The  exiK'ctations  which  our  extracts 
have  raisc<l  ^vill  not  be  disapi^ointed 
by  the  volume  in  general.  Wc  are 
happy  that  our  author  should  have 
cscai>ed  the  fate  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  bards,  who  pass  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets**  unnoticed 
by  critics,  and  unheard-of  by  their 
echo,  the  world  ;  and  since  it  is  the 
custom  to  enroll  the  votaries  of  the 
muse  in  corporations  and  troops,  we 
do  hereby  install  him  a  Member  of 
the  School  of  Nature,  and  of 
Burns. 


CRITIQUE  ON  DR  TAYLOr's  SERMON 

(of  ST  Enoch's,  Glasgow,)  ox 

THE  DEATH  OF  HER  I.ATE  MA- 

jesty’queen  charlotte. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
nauseous,  than  many  of  those  ephe¬ 
meral  sermons,  to  which  public  oc¬ 
casions  and  passing  events  give  birtli. 
If  the  pious,  but  ignorant,  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them,  men  of  sound 
sense  are  disgusted.  In  general,  they 
exhibit  such  a  narrowness  of  think¬ 
ing,  such  illiberality  of  opinion,  and 
such  a  total  want  of  argument,  and 
felicity  and  polish  of  expression,  that 
one  would  be  tempted  to  doubt,  were 
the  contrary  not  known,  whether  their 
authors  had  received  a  classical  or 
college  education.  Instead  of  lucid 
order,  judicious  arrangement,  pro¬ 
found  reasoning,  and  warm  and  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men  ; 
you  meet  with  little,  but  confused 
thinking,  tame  observation,  trite  re¬ 
marks,  and  a  puny  scholarship 
some  apothegm  of  Seneca,  or  maxim 
of  philosophy,  instead  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  Paul  and  the  elevating  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  cross,  which,  while 
they  ennoble,  purify  the  soul,  and 
lead  it  to  the  contemplation  of  lio- 
nour,  glory,  and  immortality.” 

On  the  publication  of  such  ser¬ 
mons,  w’hicli  do  no  honour  to  their 
authors,  or  good  to  the  world,  we 
have  been  often  tempted  to  tlieo- 
rize,  and  have  supposed  some  such 
process  as  the  following: — On  tlie 
event  of  any  great  national  victory, 
or  the  birth  ol'  an  heir  to  the  crown, 
or  the  death  of  kings,  and  queens, 
or  princes,  or  W’orthy  -private  charac¬ 
ters  ;  on  all  such  occasions,  tlie 
public  mind  being  roused,  and  tlu- 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow  awaken¬ 
ed  to  lively  exercise,  the  preacher 
has  an  audience  already  prepared  to 
second  his  efforts,  and  to  receive  with 
approbation  and  applause  even  me¬ 
diocrity  itself ;  particularly  if  it  In'^n* 
close  upon  the  occasion,  and  touch 
the  springs  of  sensibility.  If,  however, 
the  dose  of  loyalty  or  grief  be  bet¬ 
ter  compounded,  and  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  stronger  and  fresher,  so  as  to 
agitate  the  nervous  system,  no  mat¬ 
ter  though  the  passion  be  torn 
tatters,”  and  the  preacher,  by  his 
violence,  and  thumping,  And  rear¬ 
ing,  out-Ilerod  Herod ;  ids  discouise 


will  be  admired  and  applauded,  and 
not  a  few,  perhaps,  be  ardent  in  so- 
liiitin;;  its  publication. 

Accordingly,  when  the  dear  Doctor 
di'sceiids  from  the  pulpit,  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  crowd  of  male  and  female 
gossips  gather  round  him,  and  be¬ 
spatter  him  with  their  frothy  praise. 

(),  dear  Doctor,”  says  one,  how 
ailniirably  you  acquitted  yourself  to¬ 
day  !  1  never  heard  you  do  better — 
you  excelled  yourself — how  melting! 
iiow  tender !  how  pathetic  !’*  I  was 
in  perfect  raptures,”  says  a  second ; 

I  never  was  so  delighted.”  I  was 
clianned,”  says  a  third ;  while  all 
( \claiin,  You  must,  you  must  pub¬ 
lish  it ;  it  cannot  be  lost  to  the  world. 
It  will  do  much  gootl — extend  your 
fame — stamp  your  character — and 
promote  your  interests.”  The  Mayor, 
or  Magistrates,  in  their  robes  of  of- 
tice,  perliaps,  join  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion.  'I'hey  cannot  be  refused,  you 
know,  and  blushingly,  but  with 
heartfelt  joy,  the  publication  is  pro¬ 
mised. 

Some  such  process  as  this,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  must  be  gone  through,  for  we 
can  never  imagine,  that,  of  their 
own  accord,  men  of  sense  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  acquainted  with  good  wri-* 
ting  and  chaste  composition,  would 
give  tlieir  hasitf  productions  to  the 
juiblic  eye,  and  the  severe  test  of 
criticism.  But  so  it  is;  and  what  is 
the  result  ?  They  fall  dead^born  from 
the  press — nor  can  all  the  finished 
workmanship  of  the  printer,  nor  all 
the  zeal  and  interest  of  friends,  stive 
them  from  oblivion.  How  sad  and 
painful  the  mortification,  when  every 
one  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  paltry 
and  pitiful  performance,  without  sen¬ 
timent,  or  any  of  those  forceful  ajv- 
])eals  to  the  heart,  w’hich  raise  it  to 
extacy,  or  melt  it  to  tears !  Even 
those  who  heard  it  delivered,  and 
solicited  its  publication,  are  astonish¬ 
ed  at  what  made  them  like  it.  They 
say,  “  'Tis  a  pity  he  complied” — It 
is  not  what  they  thought  it” — They 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  I” 

Such  persons  deserve  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  are  incapable  of  discri¬ 
mination,  or  of  perceiving  that  there 
must  ahvays  be  a  great  difference,  in 
betw’ixt  a  sermon  heard  from 
tne  pulpit,  and  the  same  sermon  read 
in  the  family,  or  the  closet.  In  the 
former,  it  has  the  adventitious  cir¬ 


cumstances  of  time  and  place — the 
solemnities  of  worship — the  fine  voice 
— the  animated  tones — and  the  grace¬ 
ful  delivery  of  the  orator.  In  the 
closet,  or  family,  all  these  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  feelings,  cooletl  down 
for  want  of  the  common  sympathy 
of  a  crowded  assembly,  are  no  longer 
interested,  or  kept  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
tensity. 

This  partly  accounts  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  hence  it  is,  tliat 
nothing  short  of  real  and  intrinsic 
excellence  from  the  press  can  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  the  reading' 
public.  If  preachers  had  believed 
this  doctrine,  and  withheld  those 
sennons,  so  earnestly  solicited,  from 
public  view  —  in  short,  had  they 
repressed  their  vanity,  and  never 
appeared  in  print,  how  many  of 
them  would  have  been  now,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  ffreat  men, 
profound  thinkers,  deep  divines,  ele- 
gant  composers,  and  su])remely  elo¬ 
quent  ! ! !  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  they 
came  before  the  public,  and  their 
literary  fame  fled,  like  the  mist  of 
the  morning.  Before  publication, 
they  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple ;  but  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter,  they  threw  themselves 
down  from  the  giddy  height,  without 
a  guardian  angel  to  bear  them  up, 
and  found  themselves  daslied  to 
pieces ;  unpitied  hy  the  crowd  be¬ 
low,  who  had  beheld  their  rnomen^ 
tary  elevation  with  envy  and  as¬ 
tonishment. 

These  remarks,  how'ever,  apply 
in  no  shape  to  the  sermon  before  us. 
It  sustains  its  flight  as  nobly  from 
the  press  as  from  the  pulpit.  Like 
all  the  rest,  which  its  eminent,  but 
modest  author,  has  published,  its  ar¬ 
rangement  is  clear,  its  sentiments 
lofty,  and  its  style  adorned  with  a  jkj- 
culiar  felicity  and  jiolish  of  exjires- 
sion.  Every  where  it  liears  the  stamp 
of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  of  practical 
good  sense.  Its  morality  is  pure, 
and  its  doctrine  sublime.  In  the 
illustration  of  his  view's  we  meet 
with  no  vulgarisms, — no  low',  cant- 
phrases, — no  mean,  colloquial,  or  jiro- 
vincial  expressions, — no *\falsetto' in 
fine  writing,  or  jumbling  of  me¬ 
taphors  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
we  are  judges,  its  language  is  chaste 
and  classical.  The  few  figur^  em¬ 
ployed  are  chosen  w'ith  a  judge- 
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iricnt  and  peculiar  felicity.  Many  pas-  lisficd  and  happy 
sages  are  truly  pathetic ;  and,  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  there  is  a  full  and 
flowing  elegance,  which  steals,  in¬ 
sensibly,  into  the  soul,  and  lays  all 
its  potvers  open  to  the  tender  and 
winning  persuasion  of  the  preacher. 

it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its 
merits  in  a  short  critique,  and  yet, 
here,  it  must  necessarily  be  short. 

W e  shall,  therefore,  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  wdth  a  brief  outline,  and  a  few 
extracts. 

The  text  is  taken  from  Psalm  ciii. 

15,  16.  “  As  for  man,  his  days  are 
as  grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  he 
flourishcth ;  for  the  wind  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone :  and  the  place  of  what  a  fatal  poison  have  all  of  us 
thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.”  and  avery  creature  that  has 

After  a  introduction,  the  Doc-  dread  influence:  they  arc 

tor  arranges  his  thoughts  under  three  seen  for  a  time,  and  are  straij'htway 
general  heads :  Ut,  «  We  see  a  dusu-pp.  10, 11. 

description  of  our  coiulition  ;— death  The  same  tenderness  of  heart,  and 

reigns,^  and  the  hfe  of  man  is  short.”  the  same  moralizing  eloquence,  but 
2</,  “  Though  life  is  short,  and  the  in  a  still  higher  strain,  is  found  in 
ravages  of  death  universal,  yet  God  the  paragraph  that  closes  this  first 
is  good.”  3d,  In  our  present  si-  head.  There  is  it  in  much  imagina- 
tuatioii,  amidst  the  respect  and  sor-  tion,  with  great  truth  of  colouring, — 
row  that  we  justly  feel,  let  us  advert  but  want  of  room  prevents  its  inscr- 
(he  says)  |)articularly  to  our  recent  tion. 

public  loss.  *  In  the  second  division  of  his  dis- 

Under  the  1^/  head,  after  some  course,  the  author *8  style  is  seen  in 
striking  observations  on  the  short-  a  more  striking  manner.  In  it,  tberc 
ness  of  human  life, — the  works  of  is  presented  a  view  of  man's  de- 
inan  surviving  himself, — the  splen-  parture,  altogether  original.  IVc 
did  mansion  which  the  owner  had  had  long  been  of  opinion,  that  no 
cxaltinglv  built  soon  passing  into  mortal  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  deatli ; 
the  hands  of  other  pilgrims, — the  but  we  never  before  saw  this  thought 
lovely  child  snatched  from  the  fond  so  well  wrought  out.  The  transition 
embraa's  of  his  mother,  and  the  son,  is  so  rapid,  so  instantaneous,  that  it 
in  manhood's  prime,  on  w^hom  many  is  incapable  of  perception.  Like  fall- 
hopes  were  built  and  cherishetl,  torn  ing  asleep,  we  pass  from  a  state  ol 
away  by  the  rude  hand  of  death,  w'akefulness,  or  drowsiness,  to  a  state 
After  painting  these  situations,  with  of  unconsciousness.  Ere  death  can 
his  own  peculiar  and  pathetic  colour-  be  felt,  we  have  ceased  to  be ;  for 
ing,  he  gives  the  following  correct  when  death  comes,  sensibility  departs, 
and  original  description :  x  ^  i  • 

And  (says  the  Doctor)  as  God,  m 

\Vc  cast  our  eyes  around  us  on  the  his  goodness,  accompanies  our  view  ol 
earth,  and  see  the  immense  multitude  of  the  general  ravages  of  death  with  soften- 
its  rational  inhabitants  enjoying  happi-  ing  circumstances,  so,  in  tlie  iinmcdiati 
ness.  After  a  jxiriod,  not  long,  we  look  prosixict  of  our  ovn  death,  he  smoothes 
again,  and  many  whose  gladdened  coun-  its  approach,  ahd  takes  out  of  it  "  ha' 
tenanccs  wc  had  with  pleasure  beheld,  would  severely  oppress  the  heart,  and  de- 
have  disap|)cared  from  the  joyous  scene  :  prive  us  of  due  composure  in  meeting  it 
—alas  !  many  to  whom  our  souls  were  It  is  an  event  truly  awftil,  but  its  coni' 
knit  in  the  kindest  love,  have  departed,  ing  may  be  surveyed  with  calmness, 
though  we  strove  to  hold  and  detain  them  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  wi 
with  the  firmest  and  most  aflectionatc  be  something  greatly  painftil  and  vio 
grasp.  After  a  time,  we  lake  another  lent  in  the  dreaded  separation  of  sou 

¥w  of  the  interesting  scene,  and  we  and  body,  at  death  ;  as  if  •  strong  <o 
So  multitudes  whom  wc  had  beheld  sa-  hesion  were -then  to  be  violently  ren 


;  we  perceive  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  that  remain  of  them  we  first 
saw,  to  be  now  but  few  ;  like  the  scatter, 
ed  trees  of  the  w  ood  that  remain  after  a 
furious  storm.  •  We  observe  them  to  Iv 
greatly  changed  in  their  appearance ;  w  o 
see  in  them  the  hard  and  wasted  features 
of  old  age ;  and,  in  many,  the  weakness 
of  a  second  childhood.  In  these  circum- 
stances,  we  are  forced  to  observe  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  w'e  perceive,  that,  amidst 
the  many  changes  around  us,  wo  have 
grow’n  old  and  infirm,  and  we  sec  the 
grave  at  our  feet.  Ah  !  there  is  a  con- 
stant  vicissitude,  a  continued  movement 
and  departure  :  “  one  generation  passeili 
aw^ay,  and  another  cometh.”  What  a 
wasting  malediction  is  spread  over  all ! 
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ni^uiKler.  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that  exerted  by  one  in  her  sacred  and  cleva- 

thc  mysterious  connection  is  dissolved  ;  cd  situation,  did,  we  say,  without  under- 

for  such  a  conception  borrows  too  much  valuing  public  instruction^  more  good 

from  what  is  material.  But  the  change  than  many  Homilies.  The  highest,  and 

is  without  violence,  and,  in  that  interest-  the  proudest,  and  the  most  thoughtless, 

irig  moinent,  generally,  without  pain ;  prolited  by  her  lessons ;  they  took  the 

for  ;is  the  crisis  approaches,  the  feelings  true  road  to  consideration  and  esteem  : 

arc  mcTcifuHy  deadened  and  blunted,  decency  of  conduct,  through  hcr^  became 

'I’he  relation  continued,  W'hile  the  body  the  fashion ;  and  it  spread,  in  a  certain 

was  litted  to  perform  its  office,  and  is  degree,  downwards  to  the  lowest  ranks, 

straiglitway  dissolved  when  it  is  no  longer  Christians,  we  should  value  suitably  our 

able.  1'he  words  are  often  applicable—  advantages :  can  we  be  ignorant,  that 

in  giving  up  life,  so  soft  is  the  transition,  there  have  l>cen  Courts^  that  can  be  called 

“  we  fail  asleep.”— pir.  16,  17.  up  to  remembrance^  very  different  from 

this  —  xchcre  those  who  sat  upon  the 

'I'his  is  throwing  around  the  beil  tltronc  were  careless  and  dissipated-^- 
of  death  the  softening  emollients  of  '^herc  character  weigftcd  as  nothing ; 
mercy;  while,  in  the  passage  that  licentiousness  reigned!  and  all  reus 
Ibllows  it,  the  beams  of  immortality  demoralised  ?  What  a  public  calamity- 
are  made  to  irradiate  the  brow  of  ''^hat  a  source  of  corruption  to  the  un- 
tlie  (Ivin‘S  happy  nation  !  Such  a  Court  is  like  that 

Tlie  third  division  of  this  dis-  an  eastern  climate, 

curse,  though  tvntten  with  great 

spirit  an(l  animation,  is,  tons,  tire-  which  spreads  far  around  the  most  pcsti- 
some.  1  lie  fault  is  not  in  the  au-  lential  exhalations,  and  where  it  is  ccr- 
tnor,  hut  in  his  subject :  as  a  wife,  tain  death  to  approach  near— pji.  24,  25. 


file  memory  of  her  late  Majesty;  This  is  the  pencil  of  a  painter; 
l»ut,  in  a  Queen  of  England,  we  every  touch  is  truth,  and  every 
could  liave  wished  for  something  tint  the  colouring  of  nature.  It  is 
more,— generosity,  benevolence,  and  only  excelled  by  the  following  pas- 
universal  charity.  But  her  reve-  sage,  where  our  late  revered  and 
rcnce  for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  aged  Sovereign  is  represented  as  im- 
lier  strict  rectitude  of  conduct,  her  tensihle  of  the  loss  of  his  Queen— 
tiicouraging  and  patronising  merit,  amidst  a  nation's  regrets,  and  amidst 
and  lier  keeping  far  from  her  pre-  his  family's  sorrow : 
seiice  and  court  the  vicious  of  her  own 

sex,  atoned  for  these,  while  they  have  But  where  is  he,  (exclaims  the  Preach, 
lu'iglitened  her  own  character,  and  er,)  who,  in  her  loved  company,  perform- 
niade  her  one  of  the  most  popular  of  cd  the  lengthened  journey  of  life — with 
llritish  Queens.  her  endured  its  storms,  and  enjoyed  its 

Of  the  materials  for  panegyric,  the  sunshine?  How  does  he  [year  his  loss? 
I  )octor  has  made  a  fair  and  legiti-  is  the  measure  of  his  sorrow  ?  No : 

mate  selection,  and  wrought  them  there  is  no  husband  to  weep  for  her ;  no 
up  into  a  monument  of  no  common  f  “' 

loveliness.  On  the  effecU  of  her  ex-  '"7-7 

amplo-^n  her  » loving  only  what  J  1 

was  virtuous  and  praise-worthy,  and  '•  ^  surrounds 

turning  “  away  fronri  what  was  frivo-  him,  and  the  world  and  its  concerns  are 
lous  —on  her  purifying  her  court,  him.  He  now  faintly  recobccts 

and  preserving,  there,  decency  and  a  flitting  vision,  as  of  an  angel,  kind,  af- 
high  decorum  of  manners,  for  near  fcctionatc,  and  beneficent,  that  statedly 
sixty  years — on  her  high  exertions  came  to  his  solitary  recess ;  but  that,  he 
for  lessening  the  progress  of  luxury  knows  not  how,  has  ccas^  to  appear, 
and  dissipation,  the  author  exclaims  But  he  has  had  recourse  to  some  strong 
with  true  eloquence,  dream  of  the  soul,  to  account  for  this 

lamented  absence,  or  to  make  him  forget 
What  noble  and  desirable  cfTects  were  It.  And  it  is  happy  that  the  comforting 
protluced,  by  her  virtuous  example,  her  dream  has,  as  it  were,  at  his  ^  ,  a  regu- 
cncouragcment  of  worth,  and  her  firm  larly  modi shape, andean  be re^er^, 
and  unvarying  discountenance  of  folly  without  tiring  the  lofty  ut 
and  vice!  Yes:  these  salutary  means,  mind,  continuous  and  lasting — 
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This  is  not  only  descriptive  of  the 
disease,  but  poetically  suolime — and 
is  only  equalled  by  the  description 
of  his  late  Majesty’s  situation,  in  the 
author’s  sermon  on  the  death  of 
lier  late  Royal  flighncss.  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta  of  \V'^alcs : — than 
that  passage,  and  the  call  on  us  to 
meditate  on  death,  and  its  effects, 
we  know  none  finer  in  all  Bossuet. 
S{K?aking  of  the  general  sorrow’* 
which  the  nation  felt  under  the  dire 
calamity”  of  losing  its  beloved  Prin¬ 
cess,  snatched  away,  with  her  infant, 

in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  amidst 
the  splendour  of  greatness,”  the  Doc¬ 
tor  exclaims. 

Can  we  close  (our  discourse)  without 
casting  a  melancholy  look  on  our  aged 
and  venerable  Sovereign  ?  No;  we  cannot 
forget  him,  rendered  sacred,  as  it  were, 
by  his  deep  misfortune.  Yes,  my  breth¬ 
ren  ;  our  love  hovers  round  the  confined 
and  mournful  alK)de  of  him  whose  range 
was  once  a  great  kingdom ;  we  look  l)ack 
on  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did ;  and 
our  regret  and  our  sighs  attend  him,  as  if 
he  were  dead.  In  an  ideal  world  of  his 
own,  he  is  fiu:  removed  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this-  general  calamity.  As  the 
songs  of  triumph  and  victory,  and  of  his 
kingdom’s  glory,  that  lately  rose  loud  to 
heaven,  could  not  reach  him  ;  so,  as  a 
l)alance,  mercifully  given,  he  ixjrceives 
not  now  the  public  woe ;  he  hears  not, 
understands  not,  what  in  his  bright  days 
would  have  wrung  his  soul  with  the  bit¬ 
terest  anguish — for  he  was  benevolence 
itself !  May  angels  quiet  the  slumbers  of 
the  amiable  Monarch  !  If  his  illusions 
continue,  may  they  Ixj  pleasing.  Where 
truth  is  rudely  chased  away,  may  inno¬ 
cent  and  delicious  error  feed  the  soul; 
like  a  delightful  dream  that  cheaW  the 
tediousness  of  night,  and  makes  jiain  and 
wretcbetlness  to  be  forgotten  ! — p.  39,  40. 

conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
following  passage  from  the  same  ser¬ 
mon  : — 

IVIeditatc  often  on  the  change  in  our 
condition  which  death  ellccts.  It  is  by 
a  thin  })artition  that  we  are  here  sejxira-" 
ted  from  what  is  inconceivably  great  and 
awful ;  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
world  is  near.  At  the  moment  of  death, 
this  }Kinition  is  broken :  the  dark  veil 
that  Is  between  us  and  the  other  world 
is  rent ;  and  we  arc  instantly  amidst  a 
new  and  amazing  state  of  things,  awake 
and  conscious  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
M  hat  a  wonderful  and  iin}K)rtant  situa- 
^|n  !  Tlie  \  cry  thought  is  almost  over¬ 


whelming.  The  spiritual  world  bursting  !| 
in  upon  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  in  the  ll 
vastness  of  its  extent,  the  newness  of  its  | 
objects,  the  splendour,  the  glory,  and  ! 
the  might  of  its  .inhabitants,  and  the  in  .- 
portance  of  its  demands  on  the  stranc:cr 
that  has  entered  it,  presents  w  hat  is  great¬ 
ly  filled  with  alarm.  And  do  you  not  4 
think  that  you  shall  then  need  supj)ort,  i 
and  a  kindly  ministering  hand  to  lead  I 
and  guide  you  ?  You  are  not  destitute.  j] 
Be  disciples  of  that  Mighty  Saviour,  w  ho  l| 
died  as  your  friend,  but  w  ho  lives  for  over-  *1 
more;  w'ho  has  gone  before  to  provide  i 
mansions,  and  prepare  a  place  of  rest  atul  I 
delight  for  his  follow'ers.  Seek  now  to  • 
be  faithful ;  and  amidst  all  that  might  \ 
appal  you  in  that  unknow  n  land,  IIh  v.  ill  | 
b^r  you  up ;  “  lie  will  receive  you  to 
himself ;  that  where  he  is,  there  you  ir.ay 
be  also.” — pp.  31,  32, 

These  extracts  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  Doctor’s  style  and  manner  of 
thinking.  All  the  sermons  lie  lias 
yet  published  abound  with  good 
sense,  strong  thinking,  elegant  com¬ 
position,  and  innumerable  instances 
of  fine  writing.  They  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind,  of  a 
rich  anel  chastened  imagination  ;  and 
whilst  his  morality  is  pure,  the  les¬ 
sons  which  he  teaches  arc  all  prac¬ 
tical,  and  at  the  same  time  “  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophe  ts 
and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  corner-stone.” 

Our  object  in  this  late  critique  we 
fairly  own  is  not  the  sale  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor's  sermons ;  these  are  out  of 
print,  we  believe ;  but  to  call  upon 
him  to  prepare  a  volume  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  for  the  press,  that  so  the  world 
may  enjoy  what  so  often  and  so 
long  has  instructed  and  delighted  the 
first  congregation  in  Glasgow,  both 
in  point  of  rank,  education,  and 
taste.  If  we  can  prevail,  we  shall 
rejoice  in  being  the  humble  mean  ot 
making  the  public  acquainted  with  a 
style  of  preaching,  which,  for  ima¬ 
gery  anel  lofty  sentiment,  as  well  as 
pathos,  we  think  unrivalleel  by  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Th*-' 
ower  of  his  descriptions  oyer  the 
eart  is  entire  and  commanding  i 
at  one  time  melting  it  with  sorro^^, 
at  another,  making  it  burn  witli  rage 
at  successful  villany;  now  causing 
us  to’  exult  in  innocence  protected, 
and  then  to  mourn  over  merit  perse¬ 
cuted  and  borne  down  by  the  conspi- 
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•  Tliia  term  ii  uiei  from  no  dkrc 
»l>cct. 


CM  The  Stait  <f  Parties,  and  Pariy^spirH^in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  [y\tcf 

deviation  from  the  onward  path  of  but  itg  dying  emhen  are  rekindled 
rectitude,  is  alleged  to  have  been  em-  in  thoie  who  <  '  ll  ... 

ployed  by  any  member  or  meiobers  of  Md  who  trace  the  histor 
these  sacred  assemblies.  Constantine 
the  Great,  when  asked,  by  one  of  the 
Princes,  what  he  would  do  if  he  saw 
one  of  his  Bishops  engaged  in  an 
improper  thing?  said,  “I  would  throw 
my  robe  over  him,  and  hide  him  feeling, 
from  such  infidels  as  you.** — So  sajr  *“ 

we  ! — We  wouM  consign  to  oblivion 
such  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals, 
but  of  the  church  and  society  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  would  place  their  errors  to  miklilfted 
Ve 

■  Quas  ant  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  parum  cavit  humana  natura  i 


enter  the  Divinity  Hall, 

"  '  of  thi 

Church,  and  of  the  ten  early  perse¬ 
cutions,  with  the  multitudes  of  others 
that  followed  in  their  train.  In  all 
this,  however,  there  is  nothing  cn  the 
side  of  religion  but  one  party,  one 
one  wish,  and  one  hope. 
But,  m  the  Divinity  Hall,  these  opi¬ 
nions  are,  for  the  first  time,  disturbed. 
The  doctrines  wnich,  in  youth,  they 
had  believed  find  held  fast,  are, 
through  the  lectures  of  the  Professor, 
mcklifled.  A  new  meaning  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  some  of  them,  and  they  arc 
seen  in  different  lights.  As  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  Calvin  and  Arminius  pass 
to  faults,  originating  from  party,  of  before  them,  they  become  the  disci- 
the  malignity  of  which  human  ha-  pies  of  the  one  or  the  other,  or  have 
lure  is  not  always,  at  the  Urae,  suffi-  their  opinions  modified  according  as 
dently  aware;  but  which,  afterwards,  they  enter  into  the  views  which  the 
when  the  heat  has  gone  off,  f^re  re-  Professor  gives  ot  them.  As  he  leans 
f^oUected  with  grief,  and  not  unfre-  to  the  side  of  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
quently  with  shame,  by  the  trans-  i^  sure  to  make  converts :  and  if  this 
gressors.  is  not  accomplished,  it  is  only  through 

With  these  reflections  and  remarks  the  instructions  of  Ministers,  or  tlit* 
on  this  paltry  and  insignificant  squab-  early  impressions  received  from  tlitir 
ble,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  origin  parents,  or  their  owm  reading, 
of  this  party-spirit,  its  progress  and  Our  conclusion,  from  all  this,  ai.4 
efifects,  and  the  state  in  which  both  we  hold  U  well-founded,  is,  that  no 
parties  stand  in  regard  to  the  coun-  Professor  of  Divinity,  without  a/rc 
try  and  the  government.  of  souls,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in 

The  orifrin  of  this  party-spirit  is  the  General  Assembly,  even  though 
generally  laid  deep  in  the  early  edu-  the  present  law^s  as  clearly  allowed 
cation  of  the  Scotch  peasantry  ;  and  it  as  they  do  not.  The  saine  ohscr- 
parents  are  often  engaged,  perhaps  vation  applies  to  all  Professors  of  lle- 
unconsciously,  in  forming  many  a  brew'  and  Church  History,  and  espe- 
young  Hannibal,  to  fight  for  the  li-  aally  to  all  ministers  in  W'hose  pu¬ 
berties  of  the  Church,  and  to  sustain  rishes  students  of  Divinity  reside,  ft 
its  ancient  glories.  "With  their  chil-  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  on  this 
dren  around  them,  the  history  of  head ;  as,  by  influencing  the  youtli- 
Knox  is  read — the  persecutions  of  ihl  mind  in  ecclesiastical  politics,  a 
Charles  the  Second — the  accursed  tinge  and  colouring,  the  most  unhap- 
deeds  of  Dalziel — and  the  cruelties  of  py,  may  be  communicated  to  the  fu- 
the  bloody  Claverhou.se :  these,  with  ture  feelings  and  conduct, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  This,  however,  is  not  done.  Mj’ 
land,  by  M’odrow,  inspire  the  guile-  nisters  only  encour^e  those  of  their 
less  youth  with  an  utter  aversion  to  own  party  to  come  around  them,  to 
Papists  and  PoiKTy,  the  principles  the  exclusion  of  all  others  of  the  op- 
ana  the  councils  of  which  were  the  'posite  party.  Estrangement  and  dis- 
causes  of  those  afflictions  and  suffer-  gust*  are  thus  produced ;  and  party¬ 
ing  spirit,  instead  of  being  weakened,  i* 

Those  of  the  young  who  proceed  unduly  strengthened  and  increased, 
to  the  grammar-school  and  college.  Each  party  keep  their  ounjish- 
have  txiis  generous  ardour  fanned  to  'their  oxrn  sca-maws ;  and 

and  increas^  by  reading  the  poets,  the  young  men,  thus  patronised 
orators,  and  philosophers,  of  Greece  provided  for,  the  moment  they  hc- 
and  Home.  come  ministers,  enter  into  all  tlic 

By  speculations  of  philosophy,  this  S  iews  and  heats  of  their 
flame  becomes  almost  extinguished;  parties.  Hence  the  feuds  tlisi  atiu 
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continue  in  the  Churchy  and  which  theHevoIution,itwasexerte<l  through 
.ire  likely  to  extend  beyond  the  pre-  some  great  families^  but  terminated 
sent  generation,  wh^  in  doctrine,  with  tne  first  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
worship,  and  discipline,  if  there  be  placed  Dr  Cumin  as  leader  of  the 
any  difference,  it  is  a  diflTerence  moderate  party.  During  the  days 
witltout  a  distinction  ;  the  only  real  of  that  nooleman,  Dr  Cumin  en- 
(lifllrcnce  being  that  which  resolves  joyed  power  and  influence,  but  in- 
itself  more  into  the  government  of  stantly  fell  with  his  patron;  when 
the  (  hurch,  or  its  state  qfwlitics,  the  celebrated  Dr  Robertson  was 
tlian  into  any  thing  else.  This,  we  raised  up  in  his  stead.  The  great 
hclieve,  is  the  grand  source  whence  mind  of  Dr  Robertson  disdained  in- 
j'iirty-spirit  now  flows — the  mighty  direct  influence;  and  through  the 
river  which  now  divides  the  con-  whole  of  his  brilliant  career,  his  com¬ 
mending  parties,  and  on  whose  oppo-  munications  with  the  Government 
site  hanks  they  frown  defiance  at  each  were  direct  and  immediate.  He  e- 
othcr.  In  Cliurch-government,  the  mancipated  himself  and  his  party 
ymxL'rate  party  is  decidetUy  Tories,  from  tne  shackles  of  the  great  fami- 
.'iiid  the  wild  as  decidedly  Wmos.  lies;  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  ta- 
I’he  one  goes  along  with  Admini-  lents,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
stration,  and  exerts  all  its  power  to  soon  convinced  Administration  that 
promote  their  views,  from  the  consi-  he  stood  in  no  need  of  the  counte- 
dvration  that  society  cannot  go  on,  nance  of  a  feeble  aristocracy.  On  hit 
unless  the  Church  and  State  go  hand  retiring,  the  management  of  the  af- 
in  hand:  the  other  party,  while  it  fairs  of  the  Church  fell  into  the  hands 
<lenies  not  this,  modifies  these  views,  of  the  late  Principal  Hill  of  St  An** 
and  insists  that  peace,  comfort,  and  drew’s,  and,  since  nis  death,  it  is  now 
jirosperity,  are  best  promoted  by  act-  supposed  to  rest  with  Drs  Inglis  and 
hig  up  to  the  constitution  of  the  Nicol. 

(hurcli,  and  to  the  observance  of  Against  this  influence  of  the  Crown, 
those  laws  which  were  made  in  her  many  raise  their  voice.  They  would 
best  and  purest  times,  and  which  have  it  entirely  excluded,  or  confin- 
would  have  a  happy  tendency,  were  ed  wholly  to  tne  personal  appearance 
they  enforced,  to  secure  to  all  ranks  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioner  in  tb« 
tlieir  most  valuable  rights  and  privi-  Assembly,  wno  is  there,  they  say,  for 
leges.  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  that  nc  - 

'fhese  are  now  the  two  great  par*  thing  be  done  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
ties  tliat  divide  the  Church.  A  neu^  terests  of  the  State. 
tnd  party  (if  we  can  use  these  words)  Having  these  views  of  the  connec¬ 
ts  growing  up,  which,  like  the  Wil-  tion  betwixt  Church  and  State,  we 
herforces,  and  the  Wortleys,  &c.  &c.  admit  the  propriety,  to  a  certain  ex- 
*^c.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may,  tent,  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
by  and  by,  do  great  things.  Some  in  the  General  Assembly.  Wearede- 
of  them  possess  considerable  talent,  cidedly  of  opinion,  that  any  attnnpt 
unitcjl  to  firmness  and  independence  to  exclude  it  directly  from  exercising 
mind  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case  such  influence,  would  not  only  be 
of  the  late  Queen  and  the  Liturgy,  injurious,  but  arm  with  greater  force 
they  lose  their  cause  in  the  Assem-  its  indirect  sway.  Is  it  possible  to 
hly,  yet  they  gain  it  with  the  na-  believe,  that  the  Crown  can  consider 
tion.  At  present,  however,  their  in-  the  General  Assembly  as  the  organ  of 
rtueuce  is  small ;  and,  in  almost  all  the  Church,  where  all  the  ecclesias- 
casjs,  they  have  only  to  propose  a  ticalpowerofScotlandrwidcs,  and,  at 
measure  to  ensure  its  being  negatived,  the  same  time,  be  indifferent  to  its 
This  is  the  more  easily  done,  in  deliberations  ?  'I  his  cannot  be  1™*” 
consequence  of  the  influence  which  gined.  The  measures  which  are  twre 
tlie  Crown,  through  the  leaders  of  introduced  and  diwussed— their  im- 
thc  moderate  party,  exerts  in  the  As-  portance  and  bearing  upon  the  tran- 
sembly,  over  the  majority  of  the  el-  quility  of  the  nation-^nd  their 
tiers,  who  are  members.  This  influ-  neral  effects  upon  society,  and  t 
ence  the  Crown  has  at  all  times,  di-  sUbility  of  the 
rectly  or  indirectly,  exercised.  After  throne,  are  subjects  too  weighty  to 
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be  excluded  from  havinpj  any  iiiflu-  strange  things.  Their  arts  in  \\ai\. 
cnce  on  their  decision.  Confine  the  ing  the  merits  of  a  question  wliidi 

Oown  to  the  mere  letter  of  theUnion,  they  were  averse  to  entertain _ and 

and  its  Ministers  will  have  recourse  when  this  could  not  be  done,  con- 
again  to  the  influence  of  the  great  fusing  and  entangling  it  with  so- 
families.  ^fliis  mode  would  be  a  phisti7,  or  pretended  forms,  l.avc 
thousand  times  more  oppressively  felt  often  filled  us  with  a  high  admiration 
than  all  the  direct  influence  which  of  their  ability,  at  the  expense  of  ihek 
the  King  or  his  Ministers  could  ever  sincerity.  .  On  such  occasions,  we 
exert  in  the  Assembly,  through  the  have  seen  them  box  the  compass 
moderate  party.  Indeed,  we  can  right  round  ;  flying  to  law,  when  it 
conceive  nothing  more  mischievous  was  a  question  of  equity,  and  to 
and  distressing  to  clergymen,  than  equity,  when  it  was  a  question  of 
for  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  power  law ;  to  form,  when  the  case  was 
through  the  dukes,  and  lords,  and  one  of  substance,  and  to  substance, 
knights  of  the  land,  over  the  mem-  when  form  was  against  them  !  Pro¬ 


bers  of  the  Asscmhly. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we 


cedents,  authorities,  opinions,  and 
decisions,  were  all  paraded  and 


hold  it  better  that  the  influence  of  pressi*!  upon  the  House,  when 


the  Crow'll  he  felt  through  the  leaders  these  suited'  their  purpose  ;  or  were 
of  the  Assembly,  than  through  the  all  concealed,  or  jierveftcd,  or  ex- 
great  families  in  the  country;  because  plained  aw'ay,  and  held  good  for  no- 
the  effects  of  the  one  arc  nothing,  thing,  when  they  made  against  them, 
when  compared  to  those  of  the  other.  Their  conduct  often  reminded  us  of 
w^hich,  in  their  operation,  might  even-  a  certain  celebrated  religious  soci- 
tually  disturb  the  peace  and  good -fel-  ety,  w'hcse  famous  adage  was,  that 
lowship  of  social  life.  Perfectly  secure  the  end  sanctifies  the  mean’*  This, 
from  any  such  annoyance,  the  Whigs,  howrever,  was  only  on  great  occasions ; 
or  wild  party,  take  the  field  against  the  such  as  the  Lessleian  cause,  the  Pin- 
Tories,  or  moderates,  year  after  year,  ralify  of  Offices,  the  Orders  in  Cnun- 
and  fearlessly  marshal  themselves  in  cil  relative  to  praying  for  the  Iloyal 
battle  array  against  them.  Their  Family,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  many  of 
troops,  it  is  true,  arc  not  so  steady,  the  paltry  questions  that  came  bo¬ 
or  so  well  disciplined  as  these  of  the  fore  the  House,  they  were  pretty  fair ; 
enemy;  yet  they  are  nevertheless  especially  when  these  affected  not 
brave,  and,  when  skilfully  led  on,  their  influence  or  power,  and  in  no 
perfonu  at  times  prodigies  of  valour,  manner  of  way  clashed  with  the 
'Phe  only  error  they  commit  is,  that  palm  of  their  administration.  The 
they  pretend  to  think  for  themselves,  conduct  of  both  parties,  however,  at 
and  will  not  budge  a  foot,  even  in  times,  has  often  di^usted  us,  and 
the  moment  when  the  route  has  com-  made  even  those  who  wore  their  liv- 
inenccd,  farther  than  they  like.  I'hey  ery,  from  necessity  or  convenience,  to 
are  ever  pleading  conscience;  and  one  meditate  a  junction  with  the  neutrals. 
scruple  is  no  sooner  laid,  than  ano-  But  this  party  is  too  weak  to  ei¬ 
ther  is  raised.  Now,  we  tell  them,  lure  to  it  proselytes,  who  look  for- 
fairly,  that  this  error  must  be  cor-  ward  to  favour,  or  who  need  pro- 
rected  ;  and  that,  if  they  want  power,  tcction.  It  is  too  young  for  power  ; 
they  must,  like  the  troops  of  their  Obscurely  visible,  it  is  only  begin- 
focs,  stick  at  nothing,  but  go  through  ning  to  be  known.  But  it  is  work- 
thick  and  thin,  in  order  to  carry  ing  its  way;  scattering  itself  in 
the  citadel.  Somebody  of  old  called  all  directions ;  entering  into  private 
their  fathers  “  u  pack  of  conscienti-  dwellings ;  raising  its  head  in  Pres- 
ous  fools  hut  we  mistake  some  of  byteries  and  in  Synods,  and  amidst 
their  sons,  if  that  disgrace  will  any  the  conferences  oi  friends,  vires  ac“ 
longer  attach  to  them.  quiren*  eundo  i  and  findings  in  places 

But  this  conduct  is  not  peculiar  to  least  expected,  a  hearty  welcome, 
the  followers  of  the  wild  party.  "J'hc  With  such  encouragement,  nrt/- 
moderates  arc  often  “  jxiri  jassu’  frat.x  have  only  to  persevere,  in  or- 
with  their  opponents*  To  carry  a  der  to  check  the  movements  both  of 
motion,  we  have  seen  them  do  the  moderate,  and  wild 'party;  to 
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rjinjxjl  them,  on  every  important 
ipiestioii,  to  adopt  measures  at  once 
useful  to  the  Church,  and  beneKcial 
t.»  the  country.  Such  an  achieve- 
iM  Mit  we  shall  hail  with  rapture ;  for  > 
with  neither  party  could  we  at  pre- 
.s.nt  join.  Both  are  exceptionable. 

Such,  in  a  political  view,  is  the 
st:ite  of  parties  in  the  Church.  The 
uioilcrates,  at  present,  reign  and  tri- 
r.inph,  on  almost  all  great  questions : 
\,  t  tlie  wild  people,  though  often  de- 
iVatcd,  maintain  a  respectable  ap-» 

P  ‘urance  ;  and  if  they  do  not  always 
tinrarf  the  measures  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  they  often  render  them  com-- 
priratively  harmless.  In  this  work, 
they  are  sometimes  aided  by  the  ne?/- 
/r./Zy,  who  certainly  promise  fair,  in 
time,  to  put  an  end  to  whatever  is 
piinful  among  the  contending  par- 
lies  ;  and,  by  a  spirit  of  mildness  and 
conciliation — by  abolishing,  in  de¬ 
late,  all  personalities — and  by  a  tone 
tml  temper  of  perfect  fairness^  in 
( arrying  on  business,  to  bring  about 
.'i;;:iin,  in  principle  and  practice,  the 
hi  st  days  of  the  church,  and  restore 
to  us  the  noblest  privileges  and  rights 
•  tfour  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

lint,  to  abandon  these  generalities, 
and  come  more  immediately  to  the 
point,  it  is  in  Church  courts,  where 
the  true  spirit  of  party,  and  all  that 
1".  ungentlemanlike  in  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  appear.  There  it  is  seen 
moving  in  every  direction,  and  ming¬ 
ling  itself  with  the  whole  form  and 
texture  of  our  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment.  Is  discipline  to  be  exercised, 
candidates  for  the  ministry  examin- 
cil,  or  the  laws,  rules,  and  discip¬ 
line  of  the  (’hurch  to  be  enforced.^’ 
I'hcn,  as  sure  as  these  are  to  operate 
upon  the  friends  of  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  you  will  see  all  the  pas¬ 
sions  at  work,  and  frequently  observe 
conduct  which  cannot  be  justified  by 
fnir  and  honest  minds;  It  is  painful 
to  sc»e  there  ministers  of  religion, 
wlio,  on  Sundays,  preach  up  pure 
morals  and  strict  integrity,  descend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  meanness  of  trick  and 
j«»bbing,  in  the  presence  of  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  are  w'atching  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  ready,  with  keen  inalig- 
uity,  to  expose  it.* 

B'^ould  you  wish  to  see  this  spirit 
moving  in  vigour  and  in  perfection, 
then  attend  when  a  rich  or  wealthy 


delinquent  is  brought  before  them.’ 
See  them  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
judges,  and  their  purity  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  instead  of  having  ‘ 
clean  hands,  actually,  holding  inter¬ 
course  with  the  said  delinquent  or 
delinquents,  on  the  subjects  which 
are  before  the  court,  and  hearing, 
extra- jmliciaUyf  and  privately,  what 
he  has  to  say  to  the  injury  of  the* 
other  party,  who  knows  not  what  is 
going  on,  or  what  private  insinua¬ 
tion  or  communication  is  thus  made, 
to  poison  the  mind  of  the  judges,  and 
to  bias  or  pervert  their  judgments. 
If  there  be  one  thing  that  is  more  re-  * 
prehensible  than  another,  it  is  ibis 
conduct  in  court,  together  with  hear¬ 
ing  parties  privately,  and  listening 
to  their  extra-judicial  statements. 
How  can  justice,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  be  expected,  or  purely  admi¬ 
nistered  ?  What  should  we  think  of  a 
Sheriff,  or  his  Substitute,  w'ho  should 
allow  parties  thus  to  approacli  him  ? 
And  still  more,  what  should  we  think 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  were  they, 
cither  at  table  or  in  private  parties, 
to  listen  to  the  statement  of  any  case 
or  character  before  them  ?  What 
then  are  w’e  to  think  of  those  cler¬ 
gymen,  who  not  only  do  this  in  se¬ 
cret,  but  who  have  the  of  grace 
to  do  it  in  public  ? 

In  all  such  cases,  where  the  one 
party  is  keen  to  condemn,  and  the 
other  to  acquit,  it  is  painful  to  sec  to* 
what  lengths  this  party-spirit  will 
carry  them.  Instead  of  protecting* 
the  innocent  sufferer,  they  are  all  a- 
live  to  throw  their  shield  of  protec¬ 
tion  over  the  guilty.  But  it  is  whcn‘ 
a  Moderator  is  to  be  chosen,  or  a 
Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly,  or 
a  Procurator  for  the  Church,  that 
party  is  awake  and  at  work,  and  that 
every  thing  which  ingenuity  can  ef¬ 
fect,  is,  “  per  fas  et  nefasf  set  to 
work  to  accomplish  it. 

In  one  of  these  unseemly  contests, 
lately,  when  almost  a  whole  Presby  - 
tery  was  against  a  brother,  whoi.» 
they  conlially  hate  and  oppose,  no 
matter  what  his  plea  be,  or  nowever 
good  his  cause,  or  infamous  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  party  he  brings  to  the  bar 
be  ; — in  one  of  these  unseemly  con¬ 
tests,  a  wag  of  a  lawyer  said  to  ano¬ 
ther  person  to  whom  he  was  speak¬ 
ing,  that  he  never  knew  before  why 
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file  courts  of  law  were  ealletl  '^Civil  injurious,  Itodownftll  is  near.  Such  a 
( 'vvrts  ;**  but  now  ho  saw  it,  and  ac-  view  of  matters  should  produce  mode- 
knowledfred  that  they  were,  in  the  ration  among  both  parties,  and  make 
Cf>mparison ,  juxfip  entitled  to  the  dis-  them  forget  their  differences,  in  plans 
tinction  ;  though  lawyers  had  not  got  of  general  utility,  and  the  cultivation 
the  same  credit  with  the  world  for  of  brotherly  kindness.  But  instead  of 
meekness  and  morality,  and  all  that  this,  both  parties  strive  for  the  nias- 
was  amiable  and  pure,  as  divines.  •  tery.  The  bold  and  the  able,  the  en- 
The  same  scenes  are  often  to  be  terprizing,  the  artful,  and  unprinci- 
witnessed  in  Synods,  only  a  little  pled,  who  will  stick  at  nothing  to 
more  extended  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Ge-  gain  their  end,  are  too  many  for  the 
neral  Assembly,  where,  at  times,  it  is  weak,  but  the  conscientious  and  the 
seen  in  all  its  perfection  ;  and  where  well-meaning,  who,  to  the  extent  of 
the  heat  of  party,  and  the there  their  knowledge  and  ability,  are  as 
sometimes  practised,  have  made  us  tenacious  of  what  they  conceive  to 
cry.  Shame  !  be  right,  as  their  adversaries  are  of 

The  moment,  how'ever,  to  see  what  is  for  their  policy,  and  imme- 
thrm,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  diate  interest  and  honour.  Their 
their  minds,  and  of  the  purity  of  their  contests,  on  this  account,  afford  to 
principles,  is,  after  the  debate  is  over,  some  no  small  merriment,  and  to 
w’ben  the  Minute  is  to  be  made  up,  others  unmingled  regret;  and  this 
and  the  sentence  put  on  record.  If  evil  is  increased,  when  two  or  three 
you  will  w’atch  them  carefully  at  that  young  members  of  Presbytery  have 
interesting  moment,  not  a  little  know-  the  presumption  and  conceit  to  he- 
ledge  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  come  leaders,  and  to  talk  of  what, 
w^orkings  of  human  nature,  may  be  in  truth  and  in  reality,  they  know 
acquire<l ;  and,  while  there  is  confu-  nothing  at  all  about.  The  laws  and 
sion  going  on  in  Court,  every  one  forms  of  the  Church  require  long 
talking  to  another,  the  different  study,  and  much  practice ;  and  every 
Leaders  are  busily  employed,  in  Clergyman  of  discernment  marks  the 
isoftening,  or  aggravating,  the  Ian-  folly  or  the  sense  of  a  young  meni- 
guage  of  the  motion,  which  again  ber,  from  his  modesty  and  silence, 
gives  rise  to  a  new  system  of  war-  or  his  empty  loquacity  and  forward- 
fare,  or  desultory  remark  :  till  at  last  ness.  To  all  who  wish  to  make  any 
tlie  original  motion  is  so  modified  or  after  progress,  or  respectable  figure 
changccl,  that  scarcely  a  feature  of  it  in  Church  courts,  we  would  recom- 
remains  by  w  hich  it  can  be  recognized,  mend  an  old  rule,  of  a  famous  sect, 
During  all  this,  the  strength  or  viz.  seven  years  silence,  and  hard 
weakness  of  intellect  is  seen  undis-  study.  By  that  time,  if  there  any 
guisetl,  with  ignorance  and  knowledge  thing  in  them,  their  eyes  will  be 
of  the  forms  and  law^s  of  the  Church  ;  opened. 

giving  to  the  one  party  success,  and  We  know  of  nothing  more  exqui- 
to  the  other  (defeat ;  and  leaving  site  to  the  student  of  human  nature, 
the  mind  of  the  latter  distressed,  than  to  watch  the  first  movements 
from  a  consciousness,  afterwards,  and  advances  of  the  respective  par- 
that  the  adroitness  of  their  ad  versa-  ties,  when  an  important  question  is 
ries  had  outwitted  them.  The  result  to  be  brought  forward:  to  observe  the 
of  all  this  is,  greater  hatred  and  pas-  attitude  of  oflfence  and  defence  which 
^ion  at  the  w’ant  of  principle,  which  they  assume,  and  the  skirmishing 
hfd  the  other  party  to  take  advantage  that  takes  place  between  the  light 
of  their  wTakness,  and  their  igno-  troops  on  both  sides ;  and  to  mark 
ranee  oLChurch  Law’s.  the  mental  skill  and  agility,  the  ma- 

Tnlcss  things  be  differently  ma-  nagement  and  address,  which  are  dis- 
naged,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  played,  and  which  shew  their  minds 
Church  courts  will  long  retain  any  in-  of  no  ordinary  metaL 
flucnce  over  the  public  mind,  or  their  Is  the  case  brought  forward  a 
decisions  meet  with  arty  regard.  On  strong  one,  which  the  opposite 
public  opinion,  every  thing  rests :  cannot  well  set  their  ficc  against , 
and  when 'that  opinion  of  the  t7?f//i7i/y  or  which  would  be  ungracioui,— 
of  any  institution,  liecomes  hostile  or  involve  a  seintitla  of  eome  proiiu- 
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neut  principle  for  which  they  have 
made  themselves  conspicuous  ?  Then 
means  are  fallen  upon^  not  to  meet  it 
directly,  but  to  get  quit  of  it  by  a 
side-wind,  or  by  some  point  of  form 
whicli  has  been  violat^,  or  by  not 
taking  the  legal  remedy  in  time: 
or  by  brow-beating,  or  cajoling  tlie 
parties  out  of  their  motion  or  their 
measure.  If  they  hnd  th^t  none 
of  these  things  are  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  the,  party  that  opposes 
them,  their  next  resource  is,  to  put 
(df,  if  possible,  the  discussion — to 
i)roj)ose  that  some  other  question 
I>recede  it ;  and  to  induce  the  House 
to  do  this,  they  generally  state  that 
it  is  but  a  short  case — that  it  will 
take  up  little  time — that  it  will  soon 
he  settled — and  that  then  the  other 
will  come  on.  The  moment  this  is 
granted  them,  that  instant  their  aim 
is  obtained  ;  and  the  speeches  of  the 
opposition  are  as  tiresome  as  they 
are  often  impertinent — and  wdien, 
at  last,  the  cause  is  finished,  they 
persuade  them  that  the  day  is  too  far 
gone,  and  that  they  will  take  it  up 
to-morrow\  But  the  opportunity  is 
lust,  by  this  mancpuvre,  and  it  is 
a  thou^nd  to  one  if  it  be  ever  re¬ 
covered.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  and 
the  question  must  be  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  then  a  motion  is  made  to  send 
it  to  the  Committee,  where  it  receives 
its  death-blow,  and  lies  there,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  convulsion,  till  it  is 
brought  forward  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  to  finish  its  existence 
lor  ever  !  Or  if  the  coup  dc  grace  can¬ 
not  be  given  in  this  way,  and  so  fi¬ 
nish  its  sufferings  at  once ;  it  is  sent 
to  the  commission,  to  pine  away  in 
a  slow  but  sure  consurnption,  till  all 
its  vital  energies  are  gone — and  no¬ 
thing  of  it  remainsbut  amere  death’s- 
head  ! 

About  iwo-thirds  of  the  members 
in  the  General  Assembly  are  lay-el¬ 
ders.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
country  ;  and  not  a  few  of  tliem  are 
young  Advocates,  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  the  House,  in  order  that  their  ta¬ 
lents  may  be  known  and  appreciated, 
and  that,  through  the  sparkling  of 
their  wit,  the  force  of  their  eloquence, 
and  the  profundity  of  their  legal 
knowledge,  their  practice  may  exteiKi 
with  thetr  fame.  -  . 


The  arguments,  on  this  head,  are 
well  stateil  in  the  following  letter, 
extracted  by  the  Morning  Chronicle 
from  the  Inverness  Courier,  of  date 
the  20th  of  April  la5>t: 

**  Of  late  years,”  says  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  “  numbers  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  orders  of  elders,  wdio  are 
far  from  being  men  of  that  regularity 
of  conduct,  and  decency  of  behavi 
our,  which  tlieir  office  requires.  Am 
bilious  of  getting  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  find  clergymen  abject 
and  servile  enough  to  ordain  them, 
though  they  are  often  destitute  of 
every  mark  which  constitutes  the 
character  of  an  elder.  Unconnected 
with  the  parishes  where  they  are  or¬ 
dained — unknow’ii,  even  so  much  as 
by  face,  to  the  congregation,  they 
are  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  office  oT 
elders,  and  they  promise  faithfully 
to  discharge  it,  tliough  they  them¬ 
selves  well  know,  that  it  is  more  tliuu 
probable  that  they  are  never  to  set 
their  foot  in  that  congregation.  Is 
there  more  pitiful  jobbing  in  the  low¬ 
est  borough  electioneering  ?  If  such 
illegal  practices  are  allowed  to  sj)rea(l, 
they  must  greatly  hurt  the  credit  of 
the  Church,  if  not  contribute  to  its 
ruin.  Indeed,  it  is  Presbyteries  con¬ 
niving  at  these  things,  and,  in  some 
measure,  giving  them  their  sanction, 
which  makes  the  evil  more  severely 
felt.  If  they  were  more  cautious 
about  their  attestations,  they  would 
effectually  check  it.  It  is  w  ell  known, 
that,  to  procure  scats  in  the  (tcncral 
Assembly,  such  gentlemen  get  them¬ 
selves  ordained ;  and  as  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  mean  enough  to  clothe  them 
with  the  character,  there  are  Presby¬ 
teries  inattentive  enough  to  confiim 
it  with  their  authority.  What  a  con¬ 
temptible  opinion  must  tlicse  gentle¬ 
men  have  of  the  clergy,  w'ho  send 
them  annually  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  w’ith  an  unblemished  character, 
wnen  they  themselves  know  that 
they  have  no  title  to  it  !  I  am  aw’arc 
that  the  General  Assembly  itself  hath 
given  too  much  sanction  to  such  prac¬ 
tices,  by  discouraging  Presbyteries 
who  refused  their  attestations  to  per¬ 
sons  who  were  grossly  irregular  in 
their  conduct,  and  scarce  ever  showed 


their  faces  in  a  place  of  public  wor- 
sliip.  Upon  what  principle  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  hath  actwl,  1  cannot 
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say ;  but  they  have  certainly  depart- 
etl  from  the  strictness  and  sanctity 
of  their  forefathers.  There  is,  i>cr- 
haps,  too  great  compliance  shown  by 
this  venerable  C'ourt  to  men  of  fa~ 
,shion(iUe  manners,  and  who  have 
scarce  the  profession  of  religion.  But 
if  once  they  depart  from  their  pu¬ 
rity,  and  \iolate  the  laws  w’hich  tend 
to  preserve  it,  their  truest  dignity, 
their  brightest  ornaments,  and  their 
greatest  glory,  are  gone.*' 

,  Sucli  are  the  sentiments  of  this  let¬ 
ter-writer.  A  t  present,  wc  pursue  the 
subject  no  farther.  In  conclusion ,  we 
have  only  to  add,  that  this  sketch  of 
the  parties  in  the  Church  might  have 
been  greatly  extended,  by  instituting 
comparisons  of  the  difterent  habits, 
manners,  and  accomplishments  of 
•  parties  ;  by  drawing  parallels,  as  to 
their  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit — catechising  the  young — vi¬ 
siting  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  dying  ;  and  the  share  which 
they  respectively  take,  in  encoura¬ 
ging  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  Bible 
Societies,  and  Bible  Associations;  and 
their  activity  and  zeal  in  forwarding 
and  carrying  into  execution  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  amelioration  of 
.society  througlmut  the  world.  But 
these  ionics  did  not  enter  into  our 
plan.  \Ve  were  desirous,  merely, 
to  call  the  public  mind,  during  this 
contest  about  the  choice  of  a  Mode¬ 
rator,  to  the  state  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  Church.  If  we  have  looked 
upon  this  contest  as  contemptible — 
as  having  in  it  no  beneficial  residt— 
as  not  worth  one  hours  attention  of 
any  man,  who  knows  the  value  of 
time — as  pitiful  and  childish  in  the 
extreme — as  the  mere  ebullition  of  a 
party,  wislnng  to  wrench  from  its 
opponent,  what,  though  obtained, 
would  do  it  no  good  under  present 
circumstances  ; — if,  on  these  sub- 


jecte,  we  have  written  keenly,  it  M  as, 
because  we  despise  the  importance 
which  is  given  to  trifles,  and 
strongly  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  that  party-spirit, 
which  has  tarnished  the  lustre,  and 
dimmed  the  glory  of  the  prestiu 
Church  on  earth ;  often  making  l:t 
ministers  appear  ridiculous  in  th 
eyes  of  those  who  used  to  lock  up  to 
tlicm  w'ith  reverence. 


£UiU. 


If  ever  there  was  an  illustration 
more  overwhelming  than  aiiotliei , 
the  irregular  procedure  of  the  (.i 
neral  Assembly,  and  of  their  t 
scen'ding  from  that  **  temper  ,:n(. 
calmness**  which  ought  to  cliaractv 
ise  the  debates  of  so  grave  and  riA 
rend  abody,  it  was  on  the  Ibth  of  tli 
present  month,  when  the  aiisw.  i 
the  King's  letter  was  read.  Wc  hlui! 
at  the  scene  which  took  place—;, 
the  more  so  w^hen  we  heard  one  of : 
most  eminent  Counsel  at  the  Scotii  h 
Bar  hesitate  not,  in  the  face  of  t 
Assembly,  to  declare  that  the  v.k  ’ 
scene  was  disgraceful  !  And  it 


W'ith  no  common  ludicrous 


that,  immediately  after  this  stcii 
and  passionate  discussion,  the  u  x 
next  sentence  read  from  the  Kin 
letter  was  one  eulogising  the  .\s 
sembly  for  a  characteristic  tempi 
and  calmness  which  their  existing 
conduct  shewed  that  they  posse ssui 
not. 

ATe  trust  never  to  witness  such 
another  exhibition  of  riolence,  disor¬ 
der,  and  outcry,  as  we'did  on  the  tiay 
mentioned.  If  such  shall  frequently 
occur,  tlien  w’e  fearlessly  and  ecu* 
scientiously  say,  that  the  sooner  the 
Assanbly  doors  are  closed  lor  ever 
the  better ! ! 


LONDON  THEATRICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Cy  a  ncM’  arrangement,  we  shall  receive  regularly  a  series  of  communications  rc 
gardin^  the  I.undon  Theatres.  As  they  are  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  as  tlic 
Mriter  s)x^ks  only  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  not  in  any  critical  cha¬ 
racter,  we  have  inserted  them  under  the  head  of  “  London  Theatrical  Correspi  nd- 
ence.”  ]  t  will  be  seen  that  the  first  letter  is  principally  introductofy,  relemrg  vm 
much  to  tile,  present  state  of  dramatic  entertainments  in  tlie  mcti-opolis  of  the  em¬ 
pire.] 

1 T  seems  that  a  new  system  is  (the  Modern  Master  of  tlie 

threatened  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  both  with  regard  to  the  major  and 
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minor  theatres  of  London.  I  am  sorry  seen  with  advantage,  and  where  the 
for  it.  Every  body  knows  that  some  managers  could  afford  to 'get  them  up 
eight  or  ten  y^rs  since,  such  places  with  becoming  splendour.  Even  the 
as  Astley’s  and  the  Circus  were  li-  horses  from  'Astley's  trampled  upon 
inited  strictly  to  the  representation  of  the  boards  of  Covent-Garden.  It  is 
Ballets,  Spectacles,  and  Pantomimes ;  now  given  out,,  that  the  ancient  re- 
aiul  what  was  called  the  regular  dra-  is  to  be  re-established,  and  the 

ina  (however  irregular,)  was  con-  legitimate  monarchy  of-  Uie  Lord 
lined  to  what  are  known  by  the  name  Chamberlain  to  be  restored.  Legiti- 
nf  the  patent  theatres,  viz.  Drury-  macy  and  absolute  power,  in  these 
Lane,  Coven t-Garden,  and  the’Hay-  days,  are  to  be  asserted,  even  in  mat- 
market.  After  the  first  conflagration  ters  of  taste  and  public  amusement. 
()f  Old  Drury,”  (not  the  thea-  All  this  is  a  monstrous  and  ridicu- 
Ire  where  Davenant,  after  the  Resto-  lous  absurdity;  for  with  all  the  force 
ration,  and  indeed  ^fore  it,  brought  of  royal  patents,  what  has  happened 
forward  the  first  specimens  of  Eng-  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  shows 
lish  Operas,)  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  very  how  futile  such  attempts  must  ever 
extendctl  and  magnificent  scale ;  and  be.  It  has  been  over  and  over  again 
not  very  long  afterwards.  Old  Co-  said  by  foreigners,  that  the  English 
veiit-Garden  meeting  the  same  fate,  are  not  a  play-going  people ;  and  it 
experienced  the  same  resurrection,  was  true,  before  the  minor  theatres 
l>rury-Lane  was  again  destroyed  in  changed  the  course  to  which  they 
ISll,  and  again  reconstructed  of  had  been  so  long  restricted,  and  bc- 
diinensions,  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  fore  they  found  it  ansiver  their  pur- 
thcatre  was  concerned,  at  least  ec^ual  pose  to  engage  actors  of  real  talent, 
to  the  edifice  whose  place  it  supplied,  with  bberal  salaries.  It  would  be 
It  was  calculated  tnat  Drury- Lane  thought  strange  for  any  one  to  assert 
and  Covent-Garden  would,  eacn,  hold  that  the  French  are  not  a  play-going 
from  oC.700  to  £.1000,  or,  at  alow  people;  but  those  who  had  seen,  night 
computation,  about  4000  persons.  after  night,  only  the  einpty  benches 
By  this  time,  people  began  to  dis-  of  the  large  ThMire  Fran^ais  •,  with- 
cover  that  they  could  not  hear  at  the  out  witnessing  the  crowded  audiences 
play — that  unless  they  sat  near  the  at  the  little  houses  of  the  Vaudeville, 
stage,  in  the  boxes,  or  upon  one  of  Varietes,  &c.  would  unquestionably 
the  lirst  six  or  eight  rows  of  the  pit,  be  led  to  draw  such  a  conclusion.  If 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  said  by  the  dialogue  be  again  excluded  from  our 
actors  was  totally  lost,  and  the  ef-  minor  theatres,  and  allowed  only  in 
feet  of  the  rest  materially  injure<l.  those  where  dialogue  cannot  be  heard, 
rhis,  too,  independent  of  seeing ;  for  it  will  again  appear,  for  a  time,  that 
those  artificial  aids  of  the  eyes,  for-  the  English  are  not  a  play-going  peo- 
inerly  necessary  only  at  the  great  pie.  But  the  scheme  is  impractica- 
Italian  Opera-House,  (from  whence  ble :  the  decrees  of  his  High  Mighti- 
they  derived  their  name,)  were  now  ness  the  Lord  Chamberlain  may  for 
(juite  as  indispensable  at  both  of  the  a  year  or  two  have  force,  but  gradu- 
national  theatres.  Of  the  system  of  ally  the  system  now  prevailing  must 
rant  and  roar  which  was  introduced  be  restored,  and  must  finally  tri- 
among  inferior  actors,  it  is  hardly  re-  umph.  . 

quisite  to  speak :  every  body  is  sen-  If,  however,  this  threatened  pro- 
sible  of  it.  ’  ject  should  be  carried  into  effect,  in 

These  matters  have  been  touched  spite  of  the  wishes,  I  will  venture  to 
upon  merely  to  illustrate  the  causes  say,  of  the  whole  metropolis ;  if  the 
that  led  to  the  appearance  on  the  minor  theatres  are  not  to  be  allowed 
smaller  stages  of  what  is  nothing  short  to  encroach  upon  the  ^supposed 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  far  as  in-  '  "  ’ 

cident  and  dialogue  constitute  a  part 
of  them.  Thus  thin^  became 
dually,  and  somewnat  insensibly 
revers^ ;  for  Ballet,  Spectacle,  and 
Pantomime  were  adopted  by  the 
great  theatres  where  tney  could  be 


•  Unless  when  Talma,  Mademoiselle 
Duchenois,  or  Mademoiselle  Mars,  per¬ 
form:  iMit  I  have  seen  Talma  play  to 
benches  not  two-thhdi  filled. 
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the  major  *  theatres  so  stupid  the  dialoirue,  and  soha,i 
allowed  to  encroach  the  scenery.  , 
tted  province  of  the  •  At  Covent  Garden  the  course  has 
right,  it  may  be  fair-  been  nearly  amilar,  excepting  that 
the  patent  theatres  to  it  has  been  attended  with  a  little 
ifringement  of  their  more  success.  There,  too,  a  Corona- 
they  are  nightly  in-  tion  ceremony  was  tacked  to  Henry 
ghts  of  their  inferior  IV.  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ; 

Twelfth  Night  and  the  Comedy  of 
k  only  as  far  as  the  Errors  .were  converted  into  operas, 
shall  see  that  Drury  that  singing  might  be  added  to  scen- 
jnt  Garden  have  em-  ery,  to  cover  the  benches  which  una- 
ves  very  much  in  ex-  dulterated  Shakspeare  could  no  longer 
i  undoubtedly  ought  fill.  A  second  edition  of  the  Corona- 
em,  but  which,  it  is  tion  was  got  up,  with  the  Exile,  and 
the  peculiar  property  Cleopatra's  Galley,  which,  for  a  time, 
stages.  A;  Drury  called  down  the  plaudits  of  those 
lay  indeed  have  gone  who  wondered  with  a  foolish  face 
jf  his  old  characters ;  of  praise.”  It  is  needless  to  be  more 
able,  that  when  there  particular,  in  reference  to  the  repre¬ 
show  or  spectacle  in  sentations  ;  for  that  plan  was  fol- 
day  to  attract,  the  lowed  until  Easter ;  when  here,  al- 
-ere  scarcely  half  fill-  so,  a  new  melo-dramatic  pantomimic 
ave  been  nights  when  fairy  tale,  called  Cherry  and  Fair 
one  hundred  specta-  Star,”  was  brought  forward.  It  had 
hey  could  hardly  be)  nothing  but  the  scenery  to  recom- 
leries.  There  is  no-  mend  it ;  but  it  is  only  mir  to  allow, 
^erable  and  cheerless  that  that  scenery  was  more  beautiful 
a  house  so  thin  that  than  any  before  exhibited,  even  at 
ties  all  around  one :  this  theatre,  where  the  painters  are 
sirs  a  melancholy  air :  excellent :  though  they 


'  *  «  Where  Shall  I  Dine  an  after- 
piece,  produced  at  the  Olympic^  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  farce  than  has  been  written  fbr  either 
of  the  winter  theatres  since  **  Baising  the 
Wind.”  I  know  not  who  it  the  author. 


again 


bombastic,  and  their  comedy  farcical 
— still,  if  things  were  allow^  to  take 
their  own  course— ^if  the  public  were 
permitted  to  seek  its  own  amusement, 
ill  its  own  way,  these  defects  would 
soon  be  remedied ;  and  authors,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  only  two  patent 
tlieatres,  for  which  they  can  write 
comedies  and  tragedies,  (which  also 
must  be  written  upon  a  peculiar  sys¬ 
tem,  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
houses,)  would  have  a  wide,  open, 
and  fair  market,  for  the  display  and 
disposal  of  their  talents.  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  winter  theatres  is, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
low  condition  of  our  national' drama, 
and  for  the  few  authors  that  either  will 
or  can  write  for  them,  with  a  chance 
of  success.  It  may  be  true,  as  far  as 
j>rinting  is  concerned,  that 

Damnation  follows  death  in  other  men, 
Hut  your  damtdd  jxiet  lives,  and  thrives 


hut  it  is  seldom  true  with  regard  to 
the  stage :  when  once  a  play  has  been 
condemned  in  a  theatre,  the  author 
has  rarely  courage  to  renew  an  at¬ 
tempt,  which,  from  former  preju¬ 
dice,  without  any  other  cause,  is  so 
likely  again  to  fail.  It  now  requires 
more  idct  than  talent  to  write  for  the 
great  stages. 

But  if  the  system  about  to  be  re¬ 
vived  is  to  be  illiberal  as  to  theatres, 
it  affects  to  be  very  liberal  as  to  per¬ 
formers.  The  rule,  that  an  actor  at 
one  patent  house,  if  discharged,  shall 
not  be  engaged  at  the  other,  until  af¬ 
ter  the  lapse  of  two  years,  is  to  be 
abolished.  They  will  thus  have  their 
choice  of  engagements  at  two  the¬ 
atres  ;  now  they  have  their  choice  at 
twelve.  If  dialogue  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  Astley\  the  Surrey  The¬ 
atre,  Sadler’s  >1^6118,  the  Adelphi, 
Arc.  a  great  number  of  deserving  pub¬ 
lic  favourite's  must  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  both  the  winter 
theatres  will  not  require  the  services 
(»f  half  of  them  :  their  companies  are 
already  full. 

W  hat  has  been  said,  will  perham 
he  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of  the 
<lrama,  (taken  in  its  largest  sense,) 
at  the  commencement  of  this  critical 
correspondence.  I  apprehend,  it  will 
be  sufficient,  also,  to  show,  that  the 


legitimate  patent  and  restrictive  8ys« 
tern,  which  public  taste  had  explo¬ 
ded,  is  injurious  to  literature,  incon¬ 
venient  to  audiences,  and  destructive 
of  the  interests  of  performers.  One 
comfort,  as  1  said  before,  is,  that,  if 
restored,  it  cannot  last.  ^ 

I 

London,  May  WA. 

The  renewed  engagement  of  Mr 
Braham  at  Drury  Lane  has  not  bee^ 
attended  with  any  extraordinary  suc^ 
cess.  It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  hin^ 
for  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  h^ 
style  of  singing.  It  is  sometime^ 
a  fault ;  but  not  so  often  as  manv 
of  our  common-place  critics  would 
make  us  believe.  A  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  poet  says,  that  architecture  u 
frozen  music the  observation  is  juj^f 
and  beautiful ;  and,  inverting  it,  we 
may  add,  that,  as  there  are  diffieref^^ 
orders  in  architecture,  so  there 
different  styles  in  music  and  in  sinj^^ 
ing,  as  a  branch  of  musical  scienc^  i 
one  order  and  one  style  may 
one  place  and  purpose,  and  anoth^jr^ 
another.  Every  body  must  kixp^ 
that  Braham  has  at  least  two  styLe^j 
— the  one,  plain  and  simple,  piw 
grand,  like  the  Doric  order  in  arejnf 
tecture ;  the  other,  florid,  rich,  ^4 
laboriously  ornamented,  like  .'me 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fourte^m 
century.  He  has  repeated  theh^p 
of  the  Seraskier,  in  the  siege  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  several  times  within  the  l^t 
fortnight ;  and  it  is  just  as  ah^4 
to  complain  of  his  modulations,  cf^- 
dences,  and  graces,  in  that  chara^^^^ 
as  to  object  to  the  taste  of  the  avghi- 
tect,  who  crowded  such  a  profiwo^ 
of  highly- wrought  devices  intp^  lhe 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.  When  Braliam 
confounds  the  two  styles, .  so  ctjsejh 
tially  at  variance,  u*. ..  j 

“  Gothic  and  Grecian,  mixture  most 
couth,”  ,,  j  ^  '1 

then  he  deserves  censure.  He  haa 
done  so  now  and  then,  to  gratify  the 
vulgar  and  vitiated  palate  of  our  au¬ 
diences  ;  but  there  is  no  taste  more 
pure  than  his  own,  as  is  obvious, 
when  he  suffers  his  voice  to  be  l^u- 
lated  by  it.  Setting  aside  si^c*4 
music,  where  he  very  rarely  yields  t6 
the  faction  of  the  day,  let 
compare  the  different  modes  iit' wbitm 
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lie  gives  some  of  the  ballads  in* 
troduced  into  the  part  of  Henry 
Bertram^  (which  he  performed  on 
Tuesday  l^t)^  and  the  bravura  airs 
in  the  trashier ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  well  knows  how  to  restrain 
the  luxuriance  of  his  style,  according 
to  the  characters  of  the  melody. 
Though,  as  far  as  voice  and  expres¬ 
sion  go,  |no  roan  in  Henry  Bertram 
can  sing  the  air  of  Scots  wha  wi* 
Wallace  bled*'  better  than  he  does ; 

I  always  wish  he  stood  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  at  the  time;  his  insignificant 
figure  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
words,  and  he  makes  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  the  more  remarkable,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  flourishes  a 
walking  -  stick  vice  the  Highland 
broad-sword.  At  least  this  might  be 
omitted. 

He  has  also  appeared  in  the  Haunt¬ 
ed  Tower,  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  the  class  of  Operas  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  His  first  song,  Though  ^e 
has  from  your  lordship’s  face,*^in  its 
character,  very  much  resembles  the 
satirical  air,  “Oh  sure  a  pair  were  ne¬ 
ver  seen,"  in  the  Duenna,  (in  w’hich 
he  played  Carlos  yesterday,)  with  the 
greatest  possible  spirit ;  and  made 
the  irony  perfectly  intelligible,  which 
is  not  always  easy  in  music.  "When 
people  object  to  the  action  of  Braham, 
they  refer  to  that  w'hich  accompa¬ 
nies  the  usually  insipid  dialogue  of 
his  part.  During  his  songs,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  appropriate,  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  force  or  elegance.  The 
inspiration  of  the  air  affects  more 
than  his  voice. 

Miss  Forde,  who  has  been  singing 
with  Braham,  does  not  want,  as  mu¬ 
sicians  say,  the  organ,  but  slie  wants 
cultivation.  She  has  been  brought 
forward  too  early,  and  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  Miss  Wilson,  who  not 
long  since  was  passed  into  the  igno¬ 
rant  admiration  of  the  town  :  she 
bad  great  cultivation,  and  little  voice: 
she  had  hardly  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  that  was  pleasing  and  na¬ 
tural. 

London,  May  \Oth, 

Mr  Kean's  Sir  Pertinax  MacSyco- 
phant  is  in  all  its  parts  a  failure : 
if  the  scene  where  he  relates  to  his 
son,  the  manner  in  which  he  made 
his  fortune,  be  excepted,  there  was 
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hardly  a  oassage  that  drew  down 
much  applause.  Kean's  accent  is 
very  ^ective:  sometimes  Scotch, 
sometimes  Irish,  and  now  and  then 
a  very  agreeable  and  palateable  mix¬ 
ture  of  ihiglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
in  the  same  sentence.  Cooke  had 
peculiar  gifts  for  the  part ;  at  best, 
Mr  Kean  has  only  acquirements. 
He  seems  to  think,  tnat  because  both 
performed  Richard  III.  well,  both 
must  wrform  Sir  Pertinax  well. 

He  nas  also  played  Osmond  in  the 
Castle  Spectre  since  Easter;  but  it  is 
below  his  talents,  and  could  only  be 
chosen  for  variety :  it  is  some  degrees 
inferior  to  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in 
the  Iron  Chest.  The  defect  of  sud 
den  transitions  of  voice,  to  which  he 
was  always  subject,  ^ws  upon  Kean, 
and  now  and  then  it  becomes  posi¬ 
tively  offensive.  It  is  a  mere  trick 
and  clap-trap  resorted  to  whenever 
he  thinks  his  part  flags,  and  he  wants 
to  wake  his  auditory.  The  first  half 
of  the  sentence  is  gabbled  over  at 
the  top  of  bis  voice,  and  the  last  half 
grumbled  over  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  galleries  take  it  for  granted  that 
is  all  extremely  fine,  and  applaud  ac 
cordingly.  ^ 

Romeo  and  Juliet"  has  been  rc 
produced,  in  order  to  afford  an  open 
ing  to  Miss  P.  Glover.  Kean  is  ra 
ther  endured  than  liked  in  the  part 
of.  the  young  lover ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  there  is  nobody  else  at 
Drury  Lane  wdio  can  play  the  cha 
racter  at  all  decently.  Of  the  Juliet 
of  Miss  P.  Glover  1  would  lain 
speak  with  as  much  forbearance  as 
possible ;  but  it  is  my  decided  opi¬ 
nion,  that  she  will  never  make  a 
good  actress.  The  extreme  degree  ol 
tutoring  she  has  received,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  overlaid  and  smothered 
her  natural  talents ;  and,  of  all  the 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  Juliet  is 
the  most  natural  and  unstudied 
Miss  P.  Glover  made  the  scene  where 
she  takes  the  sleeping  draught,  ra 
ther  ludicrous  than  tn^cal,  by  over 
strained  effort.  She  is  very  young 
and,  if  she  ever  reach  any 
it  must  be,  by  forgetting  all  the  stage 
lessons  she  has  b^n  taught. 

All  the  earlier  part  of  Miss  Ed- 
miston's  Lady  Macbeth  is  more  than 
respectable;  but  she  failed  altogether 
in.  the  banquet  scene.  She  was  m- 


judicious  in  attempting  so  arduous  a 
tliaracter.  Miss  O^Neil,  who  rivalled 
Mrs  Siddons  in  Mrs  Haller^  in  Mrs 
Hcvcrley,  and  even  in  Belvidera^  if 
wc  recollect  rightly,  never  attempted 
to  follow  her  in  this  great  part,  ^me 
passages,  in  the  character  of  Elvira, 
Miss  Edmiston  gave  with  consider¬ 
able  force;  but  the  whole  wanted 
sustained  dignity  and  strength.  Kean 
was  of  course  the  Holla,  but,  except¬ 
ing  energy,  he  has  not  a  single  qua- 
litication  for  the  part :  I  think  the 
better  of  him  for  it.  Two  nights 
ago  he  represented  Lear,  but  without 
any  improvement,  where  a  great  deal 
was  wanting.  His  Othello  is  his 
most  perfect  performance:  he  ap- 
[jcared  in  it  on  the  third  of  this 
month :  there  was  nothing  deficient, 
nothing  too  much.  However, 

“  'Tis  a  folly,  though  no  crime, 

I’o  siiy  things  for  the  hundredth  time,” 

like  some  of  our  diurnal  critics  ; 
and  even  if  one  were  to  strike  out 
something  new,  credit  would  hardly 
bt‘  given  for  it.  Mr  Cooper’s  lago 
was  heavy,  but  not  injudicious. 

Mr  Kean  is  advertis&l  for  Cardi¬ 
nal  W’olsey.  I  wonder  he  has  not 
more  discretion.  This  sacrifice  for 
variety  shews  that  he  is  not  rising  in 
public  estimation. 

Coveiit  (lanien,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Charles  Kemble,  has 
brought  out  Julius  Caesar  with  many 
advantages :  it  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  tragic  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Young  plays  the  part  former¬ 
ly  tilled  by  John  Kemble,  and  there¬ 
by  incurs  the  inconvenience  of  a 
comparison,  which,  recollecting  that 
Hrutus  was  one  of  Kemble’s  noblest 
representations,  could  not  be  in  his 
favour.  If  Mr  Young  does  not  al¬ 
ways  satisfy,  he  very  rarely  offends  t 
his  cliief  deficiency  was  in  the  scene 
where  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears : 
to  read  it,  one  would  suppose  that 
nothing  very  striking  could  be  pro- 
ducetl  out  of  it ;  but  Kemble  made 
every  thing  of  it;  Young  nothing. 
'I'he  latter  has  a  fine  bust,  and  look- 
t  d  the  Homan  admirably :  if  he  had 
sj>oken  the  Homan  as  well,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  complain 
of. 

Macready  performed  Cassius.  He 
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is  a  very  ambitious  actor,  and  always 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost :  hia 
part  was  one  of  passion,  and  it  Hiere- 
fore  suited  him.  He  never  acted 
better,  or  exhibited  with  more  force, 
the  fine  contrast  Shakespeare  intend¬ 
ed  between  the  characters  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  The  quarrel  scene  was 
excellently  done  on  both  sides :  Bru4 
tug  stood  like  a  rock,  and  Cassius, 
like  a  foaming  wave,  beat  against  it 
without  moving  it  There  is  some-" 
tiling  very  affecting  in  the  situation 
of  the  two  friends,  and  the  audience 
almost  wept  for  joy  at  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Charles  Kemble’s  IMark  An¬ 
tony  is  just  what  it  used  to  be  six 
or  seven  years  ago:  he  has  every 
qualification  for  the  part,  and  none 
to  go  much  beyond  it.  He  keeps  his 
face  like  his  wig,  in  too  formal 
buckle,”  his  eyes  and  eye-brows 
forming  an  immoveable  triangle. 

This  revival  is  the  only  novelty  of 
any  importance  at  this  theatre  since 
Easter :  its  succet^  has  been  so  great, 
that  the  Manager  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  no  other  exertion. 
Nevertheless,  a  new  Opera  (from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Colman)  is  in  preparation. 
It  is  founded  on  some  law  of  Java, 
for  the  author  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  Ben  Jonson’s  Lan thorn  Lea- 
therhead  (Bartholemew  Fair,  Act 
V.  Scene  I.)  ''  that  your  home-born 
projects  ever  prove  the  best.” 

Mr  H.  Twiss  is  hashing  up  one  of 
the  Scotch  novels  for  Drury  Lane : 
we  hope,  for  his  own  and  Mr  EUi- 
ston’s  sake,  that  his  dramatic  will 
have  more  success  than  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  efforts. 


SMALL  WITS. 

There  was  a  time  when  people 
set  about  writing  verses,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  mathematics ;  first  of  all 
came  the  “  enunciation,”  and  then 
the  '‘construction.”  "Let  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  be  any  given 
subject,  it  is  requirecl  to  stuff  them 
.into  a  corresponding  number  of  lin^.” 
7'he  poor  Parnassian  wight  having 
thus  specified  the  precise  "  thing  to 
be  done,”  proceeded  to  work  without 
stop,  instinctively  scratching,  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals,  the  cells  of  those  or- 
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gans  which  he  wished  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  with  the  greatest  activity ;  and 
laboured,  days  and  nights,  with  in¬ 
tense  anxiety,  till  the  task  was  com¬ 
pleted.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  give  full 
scope  to  his  powers  of  description,  he 
allowed  himself  twenty-four  lines ; 
but  the  one  achievement  being  one- 
half  more  difficult,  was  exactly  one- 
half  more  glorious  than  the  other. 
It  were  hopeless,  indeed,  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  hairum-scairum 
rhapsodists  of  these  our  times,  to  a 
simple  scale  of  excellence,  by  means 
of  tnis  sort  of  arithmetical  criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  nick- 
nacks  in  monostics,  distics,  and  te- 
trastics,  there  were  various  other  con¬ 
trivances  equally  fantastical,  which 
afforded  to  the  small  craft  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  displaying  their  ingenuity. 
Such  were  the  verses  which  began, 
and  terminated  with  words  of  one  syl¬ 
lable,  where,  to’  enhance  the  mise- 
riain  cogitandi**  (which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  translate),  that  which  ended 
the  one  behoved  to  be  the  first  of  the 
next  — a  kind  of  game  at  shuttle¬ 
cock,  in  which  one  player  stationed 
on  the  left,  tossed. a  line  across  the 
page  to  a  second,  who,  passing  with 
the  velocity  of  thought  to  the  same 
side,  hurled  another  at  a  third  ;  and 
thus  continued  the  match,  till  he  who 
began  the  sport  put  a  stop  to  it,  by 
making  his  appearance  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  list.  In  this  way  the  hapless 
loetasUT  was  forced  to  hitch  and 
lobble  along  an  avenue,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  a  row  of  unrelenting 
monosyllables,  which  failed  not  to 
bring  him  effectually  to  his  senses, 
if  his  unadvised  Fancy  inanifested 
any  inclination  to  scamper  according 
to  the  freedom  of  her  own  will. 

Even  men  of  the  best  talents  did 
not  disdain. to  employ  themselves  up¬ 
on  these  miserable  monastic  puzzles ; 
and  the  whole  herd  of  dabblers,  who 
arc  ever  ready  to  imitate  the  great, 
and  continually  find  their  meagre 
capacities  best  qualified  to  ape  fheir 
follies,  cockled  over  them  with  per- 
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feet  delight.  Blessed  was  he  who 
popessed  the  tact  of  hitting  off  an 
epimm,  for  this  was  thought  the 
highest  point  of  sublimity  which  it 
was  possible  for  genius  to  reach.  A 
writer  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
bght  upon  a  quibble  or  aq)un,  doled 
it  stupidly  forth  with  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  complacency.  Idem  aliter— 
Idem  aHter."  The  same  monoto- 
nous  chime  was  rung  ten  times  over 
till  it  sunk  away  in  total  exhaustion! 
The  vocabulary  was  ransacked  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  up  quips, 
and  cranks,'*  and  trim  conceits.  Clas¬ 
sical  terms  were  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  and  squeezed,  and  mangled, 
and  twisted,  until  they  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  furnish  entertainment  to  tlicir 
diabolical  tormentors;  and  then  it 
was  that  these  industrious  barbarians, 
having  exhausted  the  stores  of  tlicir 
own  language,  imagined  new.  Hence 
arose  the  Greekish  Dog- Latin  of  the 
latter  days  of  Rome,  and  hence  will 
probably  spring  up  an  unsanctified 
dialect  of  Franco- Anglian,  in  future 
dark  ages. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  second-rate 
aspirants  after  fame,  that  they  esti¬ 
mate  admiration  by  the  width  of  gap 
which  their  exhibitions  succeed  in 
effecting,  without  regard  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  qualifications  of  the  persons  so 
acted  upon.  Thus,  they  set  the  great 
staring  goggle-eyes  and  spread  lins 
of  the  clown,  in  array  against  the 
drowsy  lids  and  alarming  yawn  of 
the  man  of  judgment  and  good  taste ; 
and  misconstruing  dull  wonderment 
into  a  manifestation  of  genuine  de¬ 
light,  foist  themselves  into  bastard 
popularity,  swelling  into  as  much  im¬ 
aginary  importance,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  landward  bailie,  who  looks  uiKin 
himself  as  only  ‘‘a  little  lower”  than 
majesty  itself.  Though  dulness  can 
no  longer  enscone  itself  behind  the 
bulwark  of  pedantic  scholarship,  and 
manage  to  look  smart  with  a  few 
stray  patches  of  knowledge,  scraped 
by  mere  slavish  research,  the  tribe  of 
dunderheads  persevere  in  imagining; 


•  Res  hominum  alit,  regit,  ct  perimit  Fors. 

Fors  dubia  aeternumque  labens,  quam  blanda  fovet  Spes. 

Sjxjs  nullo  finita  aevo,  cui  terminus  est  Mors. 

INIors  avida,  &c. 

Ausonii  Tcchnopargnion,  EdyU.  xii. 


ilicmselves  tlie  most  splendid  ceniuses 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
world  is  grown  far  too  wise  to  take 
their  own  assurances  for  the  fact,  or 
to  go  to  war  where  no  honour  can  be 
ac(juircd  by  victory;  and  they  are 
lift  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
sueli  beatific  conceptions,  except 
where  a  dolt  is  observed  to  be  more 
ilian  ordinarily  assiduous  in  poking 
his  fool’s  pat  into  notice,  when,  it 
luay  be,  he  is  greeted  gn  passant, 

“  V«)ii  take  yourself  to  be  amazing  clever, 

And  think  that  not  a  mortal  else  can 
do 

My  half  so  well  as  you  do  ought  what¬ 
ever  ; 

And  not  a  mortal  else  thinks  so  but 
you.” 

The  numerical  wits  have  still  their 
ripresentatives  in  the  acrostic  buil¬ 
ders,  who  of  late  introduced  an  im- 
jtroveiiient  into  their  style  of  archi- 
teeture ;  this  consists  in  piling  their 
materials  in  alternate  layers,  so  that 
the  names  of  both  loved  and  lover — 
praiser  and  bepraised,  shall  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  order.  The  sonnet- 
leers  to  the  moon,  the  milky  way, 
die  morning  star,  and ,  the  whole 
host  of  lieaven,  are  shoots  from  the 
^  iine  stem  ;  but  though  designed  of 
the  Lunatic  School,  there  is  no 
danger  that  they  be  mistaken  for  in- 
f^pired  madmen. 

'file  modes  that  be,  however,  must 
he  complied  with  in  some  measure, 
file  Muse  has  casten  the  glamour” 
of  true  inspiration  over  the  poets  of 
tile  present  age.  Their  numbers, 
gambolling  in  all  the  wildness  and 
energy  of  savage  freedom,  fall  upon 
the  soul  with  full  enthusiastic  swelL 
Like  tlie  oak  that  flings  its  ’  noble 
i •ranches  abroad  to  all  the  winds  of 
lieaven,  they  shoot  up  hither  and 
tiiitlicr,  bold,  strong,  and  glorying  in 
their  strength..  The  province  of  the 
imitator  is  here  easily  discerned — 
harsli  words  and  rugged  versification, 
witliout  the  atoning  grasp  of  thought 
— somewhat  of  muscular  vigour,  but 
no  soul  to  direct  it.  Haply,  even  this 
nervous  forcing  is  beyond  his  pith  of 
brain,  and  he  contents  himself  with 
trilling  it  to  the  airs  of  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentalism. 

^^dIen  one  high-minded  indivi¬ 
dual  has  indulged,  during  his  so¬ 


litary  roamings,  in  invigorating 
draughts  from  the  pure  well-spring 
of  poesy,  thousands  of  adventurers 
set  out  in  search  of  the  sacred  fount ; 
but,  falling  in  by  the  way-side  with 
a  puddle,  whose  precincts  are  poach¬ 
ed  and  champed  up  by  the  frequent 
resort  of  cattle,  they  quaff  of  its  troub¬ 
led  streams,  and  return  satisfied  with 
a  mouthful  of  mud.  The  result  is, 
that  feeling  themselves  incapable  of 
moving  by  calm,  equable  grandeur 
of  sentiment,  and  stately  march  of 
verse,  they  determine  to  strike  by  ab¬ 
rupt  transition,  warp  themselves 
into  artificial  wrath,  and  pour  forth 
a  torrent  of  boinbastical  absurdity. 
It  were  vrell  that  such  poetical  bul¬ 
lies  were  rewarded,  not  with  a  branch 
of  palm,  but  of  birch. 

The  poetling  begins  wdth  compos¬ 
ing  copies  of  verses,  calleil  Lines  ; 
WTitten,”  we  arc  considerately  in¬ 
formed,  by  the  author,”  on  receiv¬ 
ing  kisses,  and  sucli  delicate  little 
things ;  on  seeing,  and  hearing,  and 
what  not.  After  conning  them 
over,  till  the  asperities  of  refractory 
accents  are  softened  down,  and  the 
untoward  rhymes  tinkle  quite  pat  in 
his  own  ear,  he  purchases  a  volume 
with  nice  silver  clasp,  and  gorge- 
ously-betlizzened  back,  for  tiie  re¬ 
ception  of  his  precious  lucubrations  ; 
and  having  committed  them,  with  a 
gentlemanly  contempt  of  the  econo¬ 
my  of  space,  to  some  half-dozen 
leaves  at  the  beginning,  he  next 
hands  them  about  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  literary,  and  illiterate 
friends.  The  good  will  of  not  a 
few  young  beauties  and  blue-stock¬ 
ing  sybils  is  previously  secured,  by 
the  wise  measure  of  sticking  up  the 
letters  of  their  names,  as  so  many 
starting-posts,  from  which  a  like 
number  of  longs  and  shorts  halt  off* 
in  succession.  The  enlightened  old 
damsels  keep  up  their  claims  to  can¬ 
dour  and  critical  sagacity,  by  detect¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  abundance  of  ble¬ 
mishes  ;  but  not  forgetting  to  suggwt 
the  requisite  amendments,  the  docile 
scribbler,  by  the  adoption  of  these, 
affords  them  additional  proofs  of  his 
good  taste  and  discernment. 

With  such  potent  auxiliaries  in 
support  of  his  pretensions,  his  vanity 
is  gratified  to  tne  full  by  the  com¬ 
mendations  which  he  hears  bestow- 
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ed  upon*  his  performances/ though  quaintanoes  on.  the  day  of  puUic* 
there  are  certain  Units  and  addenda  tion  if  they  have  seen  *  it  to  tlu 
of  an  equivocal  nature,  hazarded  in  great  dismay  of  those  who  have  not 
his  absence.  The  grave  old  burgh-  been  apnrized  beforehand  of  the  in 
ers  are  dazzled  with  the  elegance  of  tended  debut  of  their  gingling  com 
the  volume's  outside,  and  the  lady-  j^r ! 

like  penmanship  within ;  they  laud  Well — ^he  gets  a  copy  interleaved 

him  as  a  pernicious  clever  fellow and,  with  a  praiseworthy  perseve- 
wish  he  may  be  able  to  make  his  ranee  in  well-doing,  devotes  himself 


bread  by  his  wit,  and  wonder  what  to  the  task  of  revision,  chopping  oft 
price  his  ledger  might  stand  him :  redundancies,  eking  out,  polishing, 
the  matrons  glance  to  their  daugh-  and  varnishing  over,  that  posterity 
ters,  and  utter  significantly  the  may  have  no  cause  to  bewail  hL 
thread-bare  warning — all  is  not  negligence  in  these  respects.  IK 
gold  that  glisters.”  The  fops,  jea-  likewise  throws  out,  here  and  there, 
lous  of  being  “  cut  out,"  affect  to  hints  illustrative  of  his  own  pursuits 
look  knowing,  and  think  the  gen-  and  habits,  for  the  encouragement  of 
tlcman  has  copied  them  from  books future  biographers.  Death  comes; 
but  the  half-grown  Misses,  w’ho  are  and  unceremoniously  puts  an  end  to 
enchanted  with  the  gentle  thoughts  these  delicious  anticipations;  and  his 
which  groves  and  loves,  smiles  and  works  slip  quietly  into  oblivion  with 
wiles,  darts  and  hearts,  and  all  their  author, — their  praises  being  no 
that  kind  of  thing,”  as  fasliionable  longer  sounded  to  ticlde  his  cars,  the 
phrase  has  it,  inspire,  esteem  him  sole  object  of  their  ever  having  ban 
the  mirror  of  genius  and  accomplish-  sound^  at  all.  Tombstones  are 
ment.  placed  above  the  dust  of  the  great, 

Jly  and  by,  having  accumulated  to  tell  men  where  they  lie,  but  a 
a  sufficient  stock,  he  brings  out  monument  must  be  erected  ever  his 
“  Poems  on  several  occasions,”  and  grave,  that  men  may  be  told  on  it— 
with  tiptoe  eagerness,  asks  his  ac-  what  he  was.  T. 
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"Who  with  yonder  festive  band, 

Downw^ard  comes  with  easy  pace. 

With  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand. 

And  the  smile  upon  his  face  ? 

With  the  ivy  and  the  vine 
Are  his  rosy  temples  crown'd  ; 

Jolly  swains  and  nymphs  divine 
JJghtly  there  are  rfancing  round ; 

To  the  pij)es'  enlivening  voice 
Every  tongue  his  praise  repeating. 

And  w’ith  shouts  and  cheerful  noise. 

All  his  jovdal  coming  greeting. 

'Tis  Hacchiis  to  a  certainty, 

'I'he  jollv  god — I  know  him  well ! 

Sir,  yoiMc  mistaken,  it'was  I — 

The  author  of  this  Bagatelle. 
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LONDON. 

Air  O'Conner’s  Chronicles  of  Eri  will 
make  their  apjjearance  in  May.  There 
Ix;  two  editions,  Iwth  in  octavo — one 
t)n  rovid  piiixir,  and  the  other  on  demy. 

A  ('timbridffe  Quarterly  Review  is  a- 
Ixtut  to  be  added  to  the  other  numerous 
(Quarterly  Journals. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  two 
irn|H;rial  wtavo  volumes,  iEdes  Althor])i- 
anif,  or  an  Account  of  the  Mansion  at 
Althorp,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
(Jeorge  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.  together 
with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  of  a  ixtrtion  of  the  librarj’,  in 
the  same  mansion;  accompanied  with 
twenty-four  fine  engravings  of  historical 
and  family  portraits,  and  several  views  of 
|H)rtions  of  the  house  and  grounds.  By 
the  Uev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  S.A.  The 
second  volume  will'  consist  of  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Bibl.  Spenceriana,  embellish¬ 
ed  with  a  great  number  of  wood-cuts. 

Mr  Thomas  Taylor  (the  platonist)  has 
tran;.lated  the  eleven  books  of  the  Meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Apuleius,  and  also  his  Trea¬ 
tise  l)e  Deo  Socratis,  and  his  three  books 
l)e  Habitudine  Doctrinarum  Platonis; 
and  from  the  Greek,  the  PoliticaLPytha- 
goric  Fragments  preserved  by  Stobk'us ; 
all  which  will  spe^ily  be  published. 

Mr  Alaric  Watts’s  Sj^ecimens  of  the 
Living  Poets,  with  biographical  and  cri¬ 
tical  prefaces,  are  in  considerable  forw'ard- 
ncss,  and  he  intends,  in  a  Supplemental 
Volume,  to  give  notices  of  such  poetical 
"  riters  as  have  died  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Mr  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  Oratorio  of  Judah  will  apjxjar  in 
.May. 

William  Spence,  Esq.  is  re-publishing 
Ins  Tracts  on  Political  Economy,  viz.  1. 
Britain,  independent  of  commerce ;  2.  Ag¬ 
riculture  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  B.  The  objections  against  the  Corn- 
bill  refuted  ;  4.  S|»eech  on  the  East  India 
I’rade ;  with  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
causes  and  cure  of  our  present  distresses, 
as  originating  from  neglect  of  principles 
laid  down  in  these  works. 

The  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Mo¬ 
ral  Life  on  our  Judgment  iu  Matters  of 
I’  aith,  to  which  the  Society  for  Promoting 
(Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union, 
in  the  Diocese  of  St  David’s,  adjudged  its 
premium  for  1821  ;  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
(’htu-les  Wilks,  is  in  the  press. 

'I’he  Rev.  J.  W.  Bellamy,  B.D.  is  about 
to  publish  by  subscription,  in  one  hand- 
>^ome  quarto  volume,  with  a  fine  portrait 
by  Mr  Scriven,  the  Poemii  of  ^  the  Rev. 
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Thos.  Cherry,  B.D.  the  late  resi>ccted 
Head-master  of  Merchant-Tailors’  School. 

Mr  Valpy  is  reprinting  his  edition  of 
Brotior’s  Tacitus,  in  4  vols.  octavo.  It 
combines  the  advtmtages  of  the  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  editions,  with  a  selection  of 
notes  from  all  the  commentators  on  Taci¬ 
tus  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  : 
the  Literaria  *  Notitia  and  Politica,  with 
all  the  Supplements,  are  also  added  ;  the 
French  i)assages  are  translated,  and  the 
Roman  money  turned  into  English  values. 

Dr  Meyrick  has  l)een  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  collecting  the  scattered  notices 
to  be  found  in  our  old  poets,  chroniclers, 
wills,  deeds,  and  inventories  of  ancient  . 
armour.  The  work  will  l)e  published  in 
three  volumes,  imix'rial  (juturto,  and  con¬ 
tain  above  one  hundred  s])ccimcns  of  an¬ 
cient  armour. 

A  V’’indication  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two 
Chapters  of  the  Gosixls  of  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke,  being  an  investigation  of 
objections  urged  by  the  Unitarian  editors 
of  the  improved  version  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  by  a  Layman,  in  one  volume, 
octavo,  is  in  the  j)ress. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
with  a  co]uous  account  of  lus  writings, 
and  anecdotes  of  several  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  by  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication. 

Chinzica,  a  poem,  in  ten  cantos,  found¬ 
ed  on  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  Pisan 
Republic,  in  w'hich  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  the  celebrated  triennial  festival,  call¬ 
ed  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  w'ill  speedily 
be  published,  in  one  volume  octavo. 

Mr  Aspin  is  preparing  the  third  volume 
of  his  Analysis  of  Universal  History  for 
the  press ;  and  it  is  expected  to  ap|K‘ar 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Letters  and  Conversations  on  Public 
Preaching,  including  rules  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  sermons,  in  which  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  celebrated  Claude  are  adopted 
and  extended,  in  numerous  examples, 
from  the  !x*st  authors,  are  in  the  press, 
and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Vale  of  Chamouni,  a  poem,  by  the 
author  of  “  Rome,”  is  in  the  press.  , 

The  Rev.  B.  Andrews,  of  Trow'bridgc, 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  work,  to  be 
entitled,  Clavis  Graeca  Biblica,  contain¬ 
ing  a  short  introduction  to  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  a  copious  Greek  Lexicon  for 
the  Septuagint,  New  Testament,  and 
Aiynn-ypha,  with  the  signification  of  the 
words  given  in  Latin  and  English ;  de¬ 
signed  for  theological  students,  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  a  classical  cduca- 
4Q 
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tion,  and  such  persons  as  know  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  only,  but  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Greek  Scriptures. 

Mrs  Schimmelpennick  has  in  the  press, 
a  second  volume  of  Biblical  Fragments, 
which  will  appear  in  May. 

A  second  ^lagazine  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  announced  for  publication  in 
London,  on  the  1st  of  June,  under  the 
title  of  Lc  Musecdcs  Varihhy  Litteraires, 
to  be  continued  monthly. 

Another  u’eekly  literary  journal,  to  be 
called,  the  Museum,  or  Record  of  Liter¬ 
ature,  Fine  Arts,  Science,  Antiquities, 
the  Drama,  Ac.  is  announced.  It  will  be 
devoted  to — 1st.  General  Literature,  in¬ 
cluding  reviews  of  l)ooks,  and  essays  on 
men  and  manners.  ?d.  The  Belles  Lettres 
and  Fine  Arts.  3d.  Science  and  Philo¬ 
sophy.  4th.  Antiquities  and  Biography. 
5th.  Varieties  and  Facetiae,  including 
ptx’try,  &c. 

Sojune  Jenyns’s  Disquisitions  on  seve¬ 
ral  subjects,  arc  reprinting  in  royal  16mo. 
and  will  be  embejlishcd  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  from  an  original  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Rivington’s  Annual  Register  for  tlic 
year  1810  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Some  time  in  May  will  be  published, 
in  imix;rial  oblong  quarto,  (to  lx;  conti¬ 
nued  monthly,)  an  unique  grapliic  work, 
cntitletl,  the  Tour  of  Paris,  iwurtraying, 
in  a  series  of  beautiful  engravings,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Parisian 
jK*<»ple,  and  faithfully  illustniting  their 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Patrick 'Henry,  by  Mr  William  Wirt,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  is  reprinting  from 
the  American  edition. 

The  author  of  Select  Female  Bio¬ 
graphy”  has  in  the  press,  a  work,  enti- ' 
tied,  the  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom  Displayed. 

Mr  W.  H.  Crook  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  Synoptical  Paradigm  of  the  re¬ 
gular  and  irregular  V^erbs  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  exhibiting  on  a  sheet,  at  one 
view,  all  their  varieties  of  inflexion,  cha¬ 
racteristic  marks  and  mutual  de]x;ndance, 
on  a  new  and  simple  principle  oi*  analysis, 
whereby  this  hitherto  diflicult  jxirtion  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  may  lx;  acquired  with 
considerable  facility,  and  in  a  short  time. 
'Phis  arrangement  will  lx;  equally  useful 
to  the  jmnetist  or  anti-punctist. 

EDINBURGH. 

In  the  press,  a  (k*neral  and  Historical 
View  of  i’hristianity,  comprehending  its 
Origin  and  Progress,  the  Doctrine  and 
Forms  of  Polity  founded  on  it,  and  the 
effect  which  it  lias  produced  upon  the  Mo¬ 
ral  and  Political  State  of  Eurc'jx;.  By 


or  I'uDucaiton.  QMav 

the  Rev.  Dr  George  Cook,  iAIinisicr  of 
Laurencekirk,  and  Author  of  the  HUiorv 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  History  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

To  be  published  (as  soon  as  a  sufficbni 
number  of  subscribers  are  obtained,)  price 
4«.  6d.,  A  Compendious  View  of  Creation; 
beginning  with  the  Microscojx;,  and  end- 
ing  with  the  Telescojie. 

Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  (dedicated  to  the 
Elders  and  Congregation  of  St  George’s.) 
By  William  Muir,  D.D.  Minister  of  St 
George’s  Church,  Glasgow. 

To  be  published  immediately,  hy 
James  Paterson,  Road-Surveyor,  Mon- 
trose,  as  a  Supplement  to  his  “  Treat  i.-c 
on  Roads,”  a  Scries  of  Letters  and 
munications,  addressed  to  the  Select  Coni. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Highways  of  the  Kingdom. 

Picture  of  Aberdeen. — Preparing  for 
publication,  a  Graphical  Description  (•! 
the  City  of  Aberdeen  and  its  Vicinity; 
its  Public  Buildings;  Public  Institutions; 
in  short,  of  every  thing  which  can  be  in- 
teresting  or  useful  as  a  **  Guide  to  Stran¬ 
gers  including  also  a  Directory,  &c.  Kc. 
This  w’ork  will  be  richly  embellished,  hy 
at  least  twenty  cop|ter-plate  views,  of  the 
prominent  objects  of  interest  or  beauty 
in  and  around  the  City,  executed  in  the 
most  masterly  style  of  line-engraving, 
from  drawings  made  on  purpose  for  this 
work. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published,  an 
Historical  Account  and  I^linentuni  of 
Aberdeen,  compiled  and  drawn  up  l>y 
Robert  Wilson,  A.  M.,  and  einlxlli.^hcd 
with  upwards  of  fourteen  lx;autiful  en¬ 
gravings,  of  the  PrincijxU  Bridges,  Public 
Buildings,  and  Sacred  Edifices,  in  and 
about  the  City,  from  drawings  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  work.  By  Mr  George 
Smitli,  Architect,  Aberdeen,  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  engraved,  in  the  line-manner,  by  Mr 
Joseph  Swan  of  Glasgow.  To  be  elegant¬ 
ly  printed  in  one  volume  12mo.  7s.  fid. 
boards  or  10s.  6d.  on  the  finest  piqxT, 
with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  beautitull> 
printed  in  one  'verfume  jxwt  8vo. 
Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice;  or.  Pray¬ 
ers  for  Private  Persons  and  F'amilies. 

This  w  ork  is  divided  into  tlic  four 
following  parts: — 1.  Prayers  for  Priialc 
Persons,  adapted  to  the  different  days  ot 
the  week,  and  to  Sacramental  SabUvlhs 
and  Days  of  Humiliation.— -?•  Paniily 
Prayers  for  the  Sabbath-Day.^ — 3. 
ers  for  Persons  in  peculiar  Circumstance^. 
4^  A  copious  selection  of  Prayers  entire  y 
in  the  l.anguage  of  Scripture.— The  wor 
is  prefaced  by  Two  Discoerses  cxpl^tiu- 
tory  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  r  ew  System  of  National  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Agricilture.  By  U.  Donald.  2s.  (id. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
on  Vaults  and  Bridges,  8vo.  2()s. 

'I’hree  Views,  viz.  the  West  Front,  the 
Nave,  and  the  Quoir,  of  the  Cathedral 
(  luirch  of  Amiens,  in  colours.  By  Mr 
(’.  Wild.  X‘.2Ml2H6d. 

RIOGUAPHV. 

William  LiUy’s  Memoirs  of  his  own 
l.ife  and  Times,  with  twelve  Portraits  of 
miinent  Astrologers,  &c.  8vo.  12s.  (id. 

The  Idle  of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts, 
ICsq.  (Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Home,  Esq.  By  H.  McKenzie, 
I'Imj.  F.H.S.  7s. 

CLASSICS. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
riuve!>>iiy  of  Gla^^w.  By  D.  K.  Sand- 
ford.  Es().  A.B.  Oxon.  Professor  of  Greek. 
Vs.  (id. 

I  leniosthenis  de  Corona  oratio  Graece 
cum  notis  varionim.  (is.  boards. 

DRAMA. 

I'hc  Errors  of  Ecstasic,  a  Dramatic 
I’oen^  By  George  Darlcy.  2s. 

(’ataline,  a  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  8vo. 
By  tlie  Bev.  G.  Croley.  8s.  (kl. 

'fhe  Court  of  Tuscany,  a  Tragedy. 
'I'hc  Heir  of  I  ones,  a  Tragedy,  in  five 
Acts.  By  F.  Wright.  5s.  fid. 

EDUCATION. 

Are  the  English  Youth  sent  to  France 
as  ('olonists  or  Hostages  ?  By  C.  Laisne, 

I ’rofcjisor  of  Languages.  Is. 

The  French  Remembrancer,  or  a  New 
AIciIkkI  of  recollecting  the  Genders  of 
I’rcnch  Nouns.  8s.  bound. 

Elements  of  Self- Improvement.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Finch.  5s. 

Lecons  Francaises  de  Litterature  ct  de 
Morale,  ou  Recueil  en  Prose  et  en  Vers. 
Pur  M.  Noel,  Inspector-general  de  PUni- 
\  ersite  de  Paris,  et  M.  de  la  Place,  Pro- 
f'‘sscur  d’ Eloquence  dc  PAcademie  de  Pa¬ 
ris.  12mo.  6s.  bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Observations  on  Leonardo  da  VinePs 
celebrated  Picture  of  the  Last  Supper. 
By  J.  W.  dc  Goethe.  4to.  15s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy.  By  Charles  Klacla- 
ren.  9s. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  Mineralogical, 
and  Modern  Map  of  Italy.  By  J.  A. 
Orgiozae.  Tlic  size  of  the  map  forty-six 
inches  by  twenty-seven.  15s. 


,  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equcs. 
trian  People  in  the  Interior  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Dobrirholler.  3  vols.  8vo.  ^.lidCs. 

Statistical  Account  of  Upjier  Canada. 
By  Robert  Gourlay.  3  vols.  £:2u2s, 
HISTORY. 

Reminiscences.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  as  connected  with  the  Scri])ture 
lYophecies.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkins,  A.M. 
lOs.  fid. 

Recollections  and  RcHections,  Personal 
and  Political,  us  connected  with  Public 
AdUirs  during  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third.  By  John  NicholU,  Esep  2  vols. 
19s.  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Guide,  in  tw’o  parts. 
By  the  author  of  the  Student's  Manual. 
5s.  fid. 

BIINERALOGY. 

Conversations  on  Mineralogy,  with 
Plates,  2  vols.  12mo.  lis. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan.  8vo.  12s. 

A  few'  Days  in  Athens,  iK'ing  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  a  Greek  Manuscript  discoveretl 
at  Herculaneum.  By  Mrs  Wright.  5s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Widt)w's  Narrative,  or  History  of 
Mary  Nelson.  8vo.  4s.  fid. 

Tales  of  my  Aunt  Martha ;  containing 
the  Laird,  The  Tw  o  Sisters,  The  Chateau 
in  La  Vendee.  3  vols.  X.lu  ls. 

The  House  of  Ravensj)ur,  a  Romance. 
By  Mrs  Jamieson.  4  vols.  X.1h4s. 

Blighted  Aml)ition,  or  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset ;  a  Romance. 
3  vols.  jC.1ii1s. 

The  Guahiba,  a  Talc.  By  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  William  Herbert.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Lollards,  a  Tale.  By  the  author 
of  the  Mystery.  3  vols.  12mo.  jLIhIs. 

Graham  Hamilton.  2  vols.  Svo.  16s. 

Maid  Marian.  By  the  author  of  Head¬ 
long  Hall.  78. 

Is  n't  it  Odd  ?  12mo. 

Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Fashion.  3  vols. 
jC.IhIs. 

Vargas,  a  Tale  of  Spain.  3  vols.  1 2mo. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

An  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  in 
the  River  Ganges.  By  F.  Hamilton, 
M.D.  F.H.S.1^  4to.  £.51.58. 

A  Letter  on  the  Reputed  Immateria¬ 
lity  of  the  Human  Soul,  being  a  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Mr  I.awrenfe's  work  on  Physio- 
U)gy.  38. 
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An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  concerning  Life  and  Orga¬ 
nization.  By  John  Barclay,  M.D.  14s. 

POETRY. 

The  Entire  Poems  of  Ossian,  revised, 
illustrated,  and  authenticated,  by  Visits  to 
the  Sites  described,  and  by  laborious  In¬ 
vestigations  made  on  the  spot.  By  Hugh 
Campbell,  Esq.  F.A.S.  In  two  volumes, 
royal  1 2mo.  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the 
Celtic  Kingdom  of  Connor,  the  Site  of 
the  Events,  and  with  Engravings  of  Car- 
rickfergus  Castle,  the  Tura  of  Ossian,  the 
Hill  of  Cromla,  and  the  Lake  of  Lego. 
X.  1 .  in  boards. 

Julian,  the  Apostate ;  a  dramatic  Poem. 
By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcre  Hunt,  Bart.  8vo. 

Love ;  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts.  To 
which  is  added,  The  Giaour,  a  satirical 
P<H?m.  By  the  Author  of  Peter  Fault¬ 
less.  8vo. 

The  Bridal  of  Caolchairn,  and  other 
Poems.  By  J.  H.  Allan,  Esk].  12s. 

The  Banks  of  Tamar,  a  Poem,  with 
other  pieces.  By  N.  T.  Carrington.  6s. 
bds. 

Poetical  Essays.  By  A.  J.  Mason, 
embellished  with  eleven  engravings  on 
wcK)d.  8s. 

Johnny  Qua?  Genus,  the  Foundling. 
By  the  author  of  Three  Tours  of  Dr  Syn¬ 
tax.  XMiils.' 

(lenuine  Remains  of  Samuel  Butler, 
with  jwrtraits  and  plates.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum  ;  Abra- 
drates  and  Panlhca ;  poems.  By  Edward 
Atherstone,  Esq.  8vo.  5s*. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  or  La  Pucelle,  of 
Voltaire,  translated,  with  Notes.  By 
W.  H.  Ireland.  18s. 

Ecclesiastical  Sketches  in  Verse.  By 
W.  \\  ordsw’orth,  Lstp  6s.  6d.  Iwards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.etter  from  an  Irish  Dignitary  to  an 
English  Gentleman,  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Tithes.  2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Tithe  System,  its 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages.  Is. 

Letters  of  Hierophilos  to  the  English 
I’eople,  on  the  Moral  and  Political  State 
of  Ireland.  5s. 

Revolutionary  Causes,  w  ith  a  Brief  No¬ 
tice  of  some  late  Publications.  3s.  6d. 

Suggestions  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
present  System  of  Impressment  in  the 
Naval  Service.  By  Capt.  Marrjat,  R.N. 
2s.  6(L 

The  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Liveriiool 
on  Agricultural  Distress.  2s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  Mr  Hale’s  Ap})eal  to  the 
Public,  in  Defence  of  the  Spitalfields  Act. 
By  the  author  of  01)servations  on  the 
Ruinous  Tendency  of  the  Spitalfields 
l^ct.  Is. 


[May 

Thoughts  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a 
plan  for  a  Reduction  of  Poor  Rates.  Bv 
S.  Brookes. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Elective  Frani  hise 
of  the  Citizens  of  London.  By  Henry 
Schultes,  Gent. 

'  Hints  towards  the  Bight  Improvement 
of  the  present  Crisis.  By  Joseph  Jones, 
M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Question  of  Population,  particu- 
larly  as  it  relates  to  the  Increase  of  the 
Inhabitants. of  the  United  States.  2s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Fred.  Robinson.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverptx)!  on 
Agricultural  Distress.  By  an  Old  Toiy.  Is. 

The  People’s  Universal  Prayer.  By 
S.  Waddington.  2d. 

Letter  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  present  State  of 
that  Kingdom.  2s. 

On  Protection  to  Agriculture,  By  Da- 
vid  Ricardo,  Esq.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Letters  of  Amicus  Protestans,  to 
W.  Wilberforce.  58.  6d. 

The  most  Effectual  Remedy  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Distress  a  Free  Trade  in  Beer.  fid. 

An  Examination  of  the  Plan  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Cortes  of  Spain  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  South  American  Independence. 
By  the  Abbe  de  Pradt.  3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  chiefly  delivered  in  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  the  East  India  College,  Hertford¬ 
shire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Webb  be 
Bas,  A.M.  lOs.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Subject  of  Calvi¬ 
nism,  and  a  short  Treatise  on  Regenera¬ 
tion.  By  William  Bruce  Knight,  A.M. 
6s.  boards. 

Sermons.  By  Edw'ard  Maltby,  D.D. 
2  vols.  £.lii4s. 

Tw'enty  Discourses  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  Benston.  12s. 

•  The  Young  Communicant’s  Remem¬ 
brancer  ;  a  Treatise  intended  at  once  to 
remind  the  young  Communicant  of  the 
])ractical  Obligations  of  Reli^on ;  and  to 
direct  and  encourage  him  amidst  the  Du¬ 
ties  and  Difficulties  of  the  Christian  Life* 
By  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Prophecies  as 
connected  writh  Profane  History,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern ;  in  Question  and  An- 
sw'er;  selected  from  the  best' Authors. 
By  Anne  Smith.  12mo. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  very  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  very  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pearce.  1  vol.  8vo. .  14s. 

Discourses  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  or 
Farnily  Use.  By  the  Rev.  Atkyns  Bra}. 
8vo.  8s. 
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Anti-Scepticism,  or  an  Enquiry  into 
tin*  Pliilosophy  of  Lanc^age,  as  connected 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Elocution.  5s. 

A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Ireland,  on  the  manner  in  which 
(  h.ristianity  was  taught  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles. 

'I’wo  Sermons,  on  Ezekiel  iii.  17,  and 
Dent.  XXX.  19,  20.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
i(.  Sumner.  Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dork- 
iiii;,  including  a  full  and  accurate  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  celebrated  Panoramic  Views 
from  Box  Hill  and  Leith  HilL  Js,  6d. 

hoards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

'I'he  Universal  Traveller;  being  the 
Subjects  of  forty  standard  Works  of  mo¬ 
dern  Travels  in  the  four  Quarters  of  the 
NVorld.  By  Samuel  Prior.  With  100 
Engravings.  I  Os.  6d.  bound. 

'I’wo  years  Residence  in  the  Settlement 
of  the  English  Prairie,  in  the  Illinois 
r*»untrv,  United  States.  By  John  Woods. 

Ills.  6d. 

dournal  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  of 
l’.thio[)ia.  By  George  Waddington,  Esq. 
£.2. 

EDINBURGH. 

I'he  Student’s  Walk,  or  a  Sabbath  in 
the  country.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

'I’he  History  of  an  Irish  family,  in 
''  Inch  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  a 
\irtuous  Education,  in  the  formation  of 
the  human  character,  are  strikingly  ex- 
cnipliHed ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Exem¬ 
plary  Mother.  2s. 

Hints  on  Circulation ;  and  the  means 
«'f  re-establishing  the  Prosi^erity  of  the 
(amnlry,  by  an  improved  system  of  Cur¬ 
rency  ;  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  Me¬ 
tallic,  and  of  a  Paper  Circulation.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Paper  Circulation  of 
Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Pro- 
J<perity  of  that  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  principally  arisen.  By  the  Right 
II«)n.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  2s. 

'I’he  Christian  Patriot  and  Seaman’s 
I’riend ;  being  Discourses  and  Medita¬ 
tions  on  various  important  subjects.  By 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Lothian,  minister  of 
the  United  Congregation  of  Portsburgh. 
12mo.  3s. 

Gow’s  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland, 
Part  First ;  arranged  for  the  Flute.  By 
Mr  Henderson,  (Professor  of  the  Flute.) 

Pen  Owen,  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  £.l«llii()d 
1  Hoards. 


Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  ; 
a  Selection  from  the  Pajjers  of  tlie  lute 
Arthur  Austin.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

Observations  on  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures;  containing  a  Plan  for  Unifonnity, 
founded  on  a  Philosophical  Standard ; 
with  Obscrv’ations  on  the  last  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Report  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
Remarks  on  the  Weights  and  Measures 
of  Scotland,  )KU*ticularly  those  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  being  an  Essay  read  lx.‘fore  the 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  and  by 
them  unanimously  recommended  to  be 
published.  With  an  Apiwndix,  contain¬ 
ing  several  useful  and  important  Docu¬ 
ments.  By  R.  Wallace,  A.M.  Teacher 
of  Mathematics  and  Geography.  8vo.  3s. 
sewed. 

Edinburgh  Review.  No.  LXXII.  Cs. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ  By  James  Kidd,  D.D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  Limguages  in  Maris- 
chal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen, 
&c.  &c.  One  volume  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Recreative  Hours.  By  George  E.  Lin- 
ley.  Esq.  12mo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Respiration 
of  Domestic  Animals,  illustrative  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  in 
Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Dogs,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  Treatment ; 
including  a  variety  of  Cases  and  Dissec¬ 
tions.  By  Edward  Causer,  late  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty’s  Fourth 
Dragoons.  8vo.  9s. 

The  National  School  Collection ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  Religious  and  Moral  Instruc¬ 
tion  ;  a  selection  of  Fables ;  Description 
of  Animals,  Places,  Manners,  &c.;  His¬ 
torical  Passages,  and  other  instructive 
and  entertaining  information  for  early 
youth.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  containing  various  useful  exer¬ 
cises  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation. 
I2mo.  3s.  bound. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan nica, 
edited  by  Maevey  Napier,  Esq.  VoL  V. 
Part  II.  4to.‘  Illustrated  by  Engravings. 
£•  1  u5s. 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Waverley,  Kenilworth,”  Ac. 
3  vols.  Post  8  VO.  £,  I II 1 1 M  6d. 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine,  No.  XC.  Ss. 

Delineations  Historical,  Topographical, 
and  Descriptive  of  the  Watering  and  Sea- 
Bathing  places  of  Scotland ;  including  a 
concise  Tojwgraphy  of  the  Navigable  parts 
of  the  Rivers  Forth,  Clyde,  and  Tay ; 
together  with  a  Description  of  the  Tros- 
sachs,  Loch-Katrine,  and  the  Vale  of 
Monteith.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wade. 
I2mo.  7s.  6d. 
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EUROPE.  The  incendiary  fires  in  certain  depart- 

Fuance. — The  two  Chambers  have  ments  of  France  have  caused  consideral)lo 
Ixicn  prorogued  to  the  4th  of  July.  Their  alarm,  as  the  object  of  their  per|Ktratcrs 
tleliberations  of  late  have  been  marked  was  not  know  n.  Two  individuals  iinpli. 
by  their  usual  acrimony  and  Wolence,  and  cated  in  the  late  Saumur  conspiraev  were 
the  division  betw'een  the  two  parties  seems  tried  before  a  court-martial  at  Tours,  mi 
to  be  intTeasing  eveiy^  day.  The  left  side,  the  18th  April.  One  of  them,  nanicii 
as  they  are  called,  apiiear  to  be  at  no  Sirejean,  w'as  condemned  to  death,  aiui 
]»ains  to  conceal  their  disafiection  to  the  the  other,  Condert,  sentenced  to  impn- 
existing  order  of  things,  and  they  axe  an-  sonment  for  five  years.  A  new  plot  luis 
swered  by  violent  clamours  from  the  been  discovered  at  Metz,  which  was  in. 
Royalists.  How'  far  the  great  body  of  stantly  disconcerted,  and  some  miiiiaiv 
the  ivxiple  are  interested  in  these  contests  officers  engaged  in  it  w'cre  arrested, 
does  not  apj^ear.  Spaik. — The  S|)anish  pajxirs  stale  that 

On  the  1 5lh  April,  a  debate  took  place  the  King  seems  to  shew'  some  prcdilcc- 
on  the  budget,  when  M.  Lafitte,  in  the  tion  for  the  Liberals,  and  is  not  on  the 
course  of  his  s|)eech  on  the  general  ques-  best  terms  with  his  Ministers.  Uiego  is 
tion,  making  some  allusions  to  the  allairs  admitted  privately  to  the  royal  k\ce  ; 
of  jraj>les,  and  the  revolt  of  Piedmont,  and  Count  Montejo,  a  no  less  decided  l.i- 
bome  one  exclaimed,  Do  you  w  ish  to  be  beral,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a  regl- 
the  eulogist  of  rebels  ?”  “  When  they  ment  by  the  Sovereign,  in  oppbsilion  tn 

shall  be  victorious,”  cried  General  Foy,  his  Ministers,  W’ho  refused  to  counlcrbign 
“  they  w  ill  no  longer  be  regarded  as  re-  the  apixiintmcnt.  In  the  jiroviiices  inin- 
bels.”  M.  Lafitte  proceeding,  complain-  quillity  generally  prevailed.  Two  notices 
cd  that  the  alleviation  of  the  land-tax  of  some  importance  have  been  given  in 
j)ro|X)fied  by  the  budget  w'as  intended  for  the  Cortes,  by  a  Deputy  named  Velasco — 
no  other  object  but  to  diminish  the  nmn-  the  one  for  abolishing  a  system  of  eMor- 
her  of  electors,  and  to  dejirivc  the  j^eople  tion  practised  upon  the  Spanish  peasantry 
of  their  constitutional  rights — “  of  those  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  undci 

rights  which  the  Charter  had  given - ”  pretence  of  obtaining  means  of  defraying 

Gen.  Donadieu  interrupted  him — “  Say  the  expenses  of  certain  festivals  in  honour 
the  King  has  given.”  Gen.  Foy— “  The  of  the  saints— the  other  for  expurgating 
King  is  comprised  in  the  Charter.  What  W’hat  may,  we  suppose,  be  called  the  Sju- 
the  Charter  says,  the  King  says.”  Gen.  nish  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  some 
Donadieu  (striking  his  hand  on  the  bench  passages  in  which  the  Pope  is  ackr.ow- 
bcfiirc  him) — The  King  and  the  Char-  ledged  to  be  liege  lord  of  all  the  princes 
ter.”  General  Foy — “  France  and  the  of  the  earth,  and  authorised,  at  his  gootl 
King.”  M.  de  Lalot  was  heard  in  reply,  pleasure,  to  dis|x;nse  their  subjects  from 
He  reprobated,  w  ith  much  animation,  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them, 
the  attempts  to  excite  dissension  by  the  Netheb-LANDS.— Th4  kingdom,  it 
introduction  of  irritating  tojiics,  and  for-  appears,  is  sufl'ering  as  deep  agricultural 
cibly  urged  the  indispensable  necessity  of  distress  as  England.  In  a  report  made 
maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  and  dig-  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  Cc- 
nity  of  the  Crow'n.  General  Foy’  follow'-  ncral,  on  the  petitions  of  several  land¬ 
ed,  and,  amongst  other  remarks  of  the  holders,  requesting  that  measures  mig!'t 
same  kind,  said,  that  it  was  now*  time  to  be  adopted  fox  the  relief  of  agriculture, 
explode  the  unmeaning  and  useless  words  rents  are  Stated  to  be  for  the  most  jwd 
of  legitimacy  and  usurixition.  unjxud,  and  the  fortunes  of  tlie  landlord> 

A  rejwrt  w’as  made  in  the  Chamber  of  are  endangered,  as  w  ell  as  Uiose  ol  Uw 
Deputies  on  the  Kith,  on  the  second  pc-  farmers,  by  w'arrants  of  distress,  while, 
tition  ot  Mr  Loveday’.  The  rejKirt  ad-  in  the  midst  of  “  a  ruinous  abundance, 
verted  with  much  harshness  to  several  foreigners  are  allowed  to  overw  helm  them 
|urts  of  the  jietilion,  and  expressed  an  w'ith  their  p'oduce.  The  remedy 
opinion  tliat  Mr  Loveday’  had  been  merely  sed  is,  of  course,  a  stop  to  this  unlimile 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  designing  enemies  competition. 

the  French  Monarchy  and  the  Catho-  Turkey _ It  appears  .that  the  ell’urls 

lie  baith.  Alter  considerable  debate,  the  of  England  and  Austria  are  still  einplo)eil 
rejxirl,  whicli  r».*coininended  that  the  pe-  w’ith  success  in  preventing  a  rupture  te* 
|Aition  Ik.*  rejected,  was  iq^recd  to.  tween  Turkey  and  Russia;  and  noiwil 
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standing;  the  warlike  tenor  of  the  note 
of  the  Kies  Kfl'endi,  noticed  in‘our  last 
Nuinhcr,  the  negociations  of  the  media- 
tiiig  powers  with  Turkey  still  continue. 
0,1  the  10th  of  March,  Lord  Strangford 
anil  the  Austrian  Internuncio  presented 
aiuitluT  note,  and  these  representations 
wore  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the 
I'rtnch  Minister,  M.  Latour  Maulx)urg, 
e.irncstly  requesting  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  not  to  push  matters  to  the 
extremity  of  a  war.  The  joint  note  press¬ 
ed  in  tlic  most  earnest  manner  for  the 
w  ithdrawing  of  the  Ottoman  troops  from 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  mediating 
p.iwers  ’pledging  themselves,  it  is  reixirt- 
ed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  advantage 
''liould  lie  taken  of  this  by  the  Russian 
troeps  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Truth. 
I'his  last  note  the  Divan  had  consented 
to  take  into  consideration,  which  was 
npposoil  to  argue  a  less  hostile  spirit 
ilian  was  indicated  by  the  last  note.  Here 
nutters  for  the  present  rest.  To  what 
resolution  the  fluctuating  counsels  of  the 
'rurkish  despotism  may  finally  incline,  it 
were  vain  to  conjecture; 

Tlie  following  article,  dated  “  Frontiers 
’•f  Moldavia,  March  11th,”  gives  a  de¬ 
plorable  picture  of  the  condition  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  province  of  Wallachia. 

On  the  9th,  in  the  evening,  a  fire  broke 
out  at  Jjissy,  and  destroyed,  before  the 
niorning,  five  hundretl  and  eighty  houses. 
The  others  had  already  been  so  devasta¬ 
ted  liy  the  Turks,  that  that  city,  which 
l  ontained  many  elegant  buildings,  in  the 
tnost  iniKlcrn  Eurojvcan  taste,  resembled 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  janissaries  in  Jassy 
were  accused  of  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  and  got  into  a  quarrel,  on  account 
of  this  accusation,  with  the  other  troops 
(Tilemes),  so  that  a  sharp  conflict  en¬ 
vied  l)etwecn  them,  which  was  not  over 
w  hen  the  |H)st  departed  at  ten  o’clock  P.  M. 
of  tlie  1 1th.  The  janissaries  fought  with 
great  fury  in  the  streets  of  the  unfortu- 
h.ite  town ;  the  Tilcmcs  defended  thcin- 
'<elves  from  the  houses,  by  which  100  of 
tlie  inhabitants  were  killed  or  wounded, 
nn  the  first  day.  Of  the  janissaries  190 
l^illcd,  and  80  wounded,  were  brought 
into  the  yard  of  the  Prince’s  Court.  The 
loss  of  the  other  jvarty  could  not  Ixj  con¬ 
jectured.  Some  Germans  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  from  Jassy  cannot  find  terms  tode- 
srrilic  the  misery  that  reigns  in  Molda¬ 
via.  The  land  is  nowhere  tilled  ;  all  the 
merchandize,  especially  cloths,  have  liccn 
seized  by  the  Turks.  In  the  streets, 
which  arc  never  remarkably  clean,  dead 
horses,  half  putrified,  lie  about,  and  only 
a  few  half-naked  gj'psies  are  to  be  seen. 
Were  not  the  peasants  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  already  accustomed  to  live  un- 


dcr  the  severest  oppression,  they  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  endure  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turks ;  hut  as  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treatment  they  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  Boyars  and  their  a- 
gents,  and  that  they  receive  from  the 
Turks,  and  the  peasants  luv  so  simple 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  their  melan¬ 
choly  situation,  but  approach  every  sujx?- 
rior,  consequently  the  Turks,  with  the 
most  abject  humility— -they  find  all  this 
quite  natural.  As  well  the  jxjasants  as 
the  g}'psies  have  l)een  partly  rclicvet!  by 
the  Turks  from  the  burden  of  bringing  up 
their  children,  almost  every  janissary 
having  appropriated  to  himself  some 
hoys  and  girls,  and  sent  them  to  his  own 
home.  It  may  Ihj  iimigined  what  influ¬ 
ence  this  state  of  things  has  on  the  dull- 
minded,  lazy,  covetous  Boyars,  who  have 
a  natural  aversion  from  all  industry  and 
mental  occupation,  though  in  general 
they  arc  used  merely  to  kill  tunc,  and  to 
live  in  luxury,  on  the  revenues  of  their 
lands,  and  the  contributions  exactcil  with 
great  rigour  from  their  inferiors.  These 
Boyars,  w'ho  arc  now'  almost  all  fugitives, 
trouble  themselves  al)out  jx)litlcal  events, 
and  even  read  the  new’s^wpers,  which  is 
an  extraordinary  exertion  for  them  ;  their 
entire  hope  is  in  the  Russians,  whom  they 
have  not  forgotten  since  1812  ;  time  will 
shew  how’  far  these  Hook’s  are  w’cll  found¬ 
ed.  At  this  time  there  arc  hardly  ten 
thousand  Russian  troops  in  Bessiuabia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  garrison  »)f  (,’hotym ;  as  the 
rest  have  retired  behind  tlie  Dniester,  jiro- 
hahly  from  w’untof  forage,  ami  perhaps  alsti 
to  get  into  more  convenient  (jiuu’tcrs.” 

All  PaeJuu — Many  ditliTcnt  accounts 
have  lx;en  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  chieftain,  w  ho  hail  so  long  defial  the 
power  of  the  Porte,  came  liy  his  death. — 
The  following  particulars  (says  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle)  arc  derivctl  from  a  resiKrt- 
able  source: — AH  Piicha  came  by  his 
fate  in  this  w’ay :  In  conse<|uencc  of  rc- 
jxiated  offers  made  to  him  liy  ('hourschi<l 
Pacha,  of  the  Sultan’s  jiardon,  on  condition 
of  his  surrender,  AH  was  at  length  indu¬ 
ced  to  iiegociate.  The  result  of  the  negn- 
ciation  w’as,  that  an  instrument  was  ilrawn 
up  and  signed  by  himself,  and  all  the  se¬ 
ven  Pachas  opposed  to  him,  hy  which  he 
engaged  to  surrender  himself,  bis  fortres.*  , 
and  treasures,  on  the  condition  of  his  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Sultan’s  fiardon.  During  the 
interval,  while  measures  were  undcrstoixl 
to  be  in  progress  for  olrtaining  the  i>ro- 
mised  pardon,  Ixith  parties  remained  in¬ 
active.  At  lenpfth  the  arrival  of  his  par¬ 
don  was  announced  to  Ali,  l»it  he  receiv¬ 
ed  notice  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pjive  up  iiis  fortress, 
&c,  before  the  pardon  could  be  delivered 
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to  him.  Ali  now  saw  that  he  was  neutrality,  in  the  arduous  and  sangiunarv 

lost ;  but  he  had  already  gone  too  far  to  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Oi. 
allow  of  his  receding.  Arrangements  were  toman  Government, 
made  for  giving  up  the  fortress.  When  - 

lx)ssession  had  been  taken,  one  of  the  AFRICA. 

I'achas,  with  other  officers,  went  to  read  Cape  of  Good  Hope. _ Cape 

to  Ali  the  supjxjsed  pardon.  Having  en-  Gazettes  have  been  received  to  the  lOtli 
tered  his  chambers,  they  found  him  sur-  February.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
rounded  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  and  vious  scanty  har\’es^  and  the  second  par. 
they  announced  to  him  that  the  firman  tial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  had 
of  the  Sultan  contained  his  death-warrant,  been  attacked  by  a  blight,  the  Governor 
and  recommended  to  him,  as  his  fate  was  (Lord  Charles  Somerset)  has  issued  a  pro. 
inevitable,  to  make  no  resistance.  Ali  on  clamation  for  admitting  wheat  and  Hour 
this  drew'  his  pistol,  and,  declaring  that  from  foreign  countries,  at  a  duty  of  three 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  taken  per  cent,  instead  of  ten  per  cent.,  m  hit  ii 
alive,  fired,  and  W'ounded  the  Pacha.  A  had  before  been  paid. — The  proclamation 
bUnxly  scuffle  now  ensued  betw  een  Ali’s  is  dated  on  the  eighth,  and  was  to  Ik?  in 
followers  and  the  Turks,  in  w'hich  Ali  force  for  ten  months, 
received  a  wound  in  his  breast  and  fell.  ■  — 

His  followers,  who  amounted  in  number  AMERICA, 

to  about  150,  were  at  length  overiww'ered,  Columbia.— Advices  from  Carucens 
and  most  of  them  shared  his  fate.  His  state,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  He. 
treasure  was  secured  in  the  place  where  public  of  Columbia  has  been  framed  on 
he  himself  had  deposited  it,  to  wait  the  the  most  generous  basis.  It  generally 
pleasure  of  the  Sultan  respiecting  it.  The  follows  the  system  of  the  United  Stall's ; 
news  of  tliis  event  had  scarcely  been  and  contains  improvements  extremely 
made  known,  w’hen  most  of  the  Turkish  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity, 
troops  dispersed,  and  proceeded  imme-  The  tarnish  of  slavery  is  wiped  away. — 
diately  to  their  homes.  The  command  The  children  are  declared  free,  and  a 
t>f  Janina  was  given  to  Emir  Bey  Vrioni,  fund  is  set  apart  for  emancipating  the 
and  Chourschid  Pacha  himself  was  to  set  pmrents.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  rc. 
off*  for  Thessaly.”  sp)ect  of  religious  faith. — Provision  is  made 

Gbeece.— A  private  letter,  of  a  recent  in  every  piarish  for  schools  on  the  Lan. 
date,  states,  that  the  Greeks  have  piro-  castrian  mode.— The  press  is  declared 
claimed  the  indeix*ndence  of  their  coun-  free,  and  a  commencement  has  been 
try’,  and  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  made  to  trial  by  jury.— The  Confess  at 
Constitution  and  Government,  by  which  Cucuta,  by  w’hom  the  constitution  was 
C’hristianity  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  voted,  is  described  as  comprosed  of  men 
suite,  and  the  executive  pxrwer  is  confid-  W’ho,  for  intelligence  and  ability,  might 
ed  in  five  prersons,  chosen  by  the  rejrre-  challenge  comprarison  with  any  assembly 
•sentalives  of  the  nation.  At  present  in  Europe.  The  term  of  the  office  ot 
(ireece  is  comixised  of  four  provinces — the  I’resident  is  fixed  at  four  years ;  but,  in 
Peloponnesus,  Western  (ireece.  Eastern  order  to  give  time  for  consolidating  the 
Greece,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Archijx?la-  Government,  Bolivar  has  been  ap|xiinted 
go.  Each  has  its  pxirticular  congress ;  of  for  double  the  usual  pxiriod. 
the  fii>:t.  Prince  Ypsilanti  is  jrresident ;  A  Caiuccas  Gazette  of  the  25th  of 
of  the  second,  Marrocordato ;  of  the  third,  February,  states  that  Bolivar  had  returned 
M.  Negri;  and  of  the  fourth,  one  of  the  from  Quito,  after  securing  the .independ- 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hy-  ence  of  that  section  of  the  south.  T1)C 
dra»  There  w  ill  be  fonnctl  other  pirovin-  pjeople  had  declared  in  favour  of  a  coni- 
ces,  as  the  other  parts  of  Greece  free  plete  sepiaration  from  Old  Spwun.  A  letter 
tliemselves  from  the  'I'urkish  yoke.  There  of  a  subsequent  date  announces  the  re- 
is  also  an  Areopagus  in  each  of  the  great  capture  of  Coro  by  the  piatriots — An  ex- 
provinces,  for  the  administration  of  civil  px^ition  was  fitting  out  to  blockade  Porto 
justice.  The  National  Congress  sits  this  Cavello  by  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  Con^ 
yciir  at  Corinth,  and  remains  in  pxjrma-  modore  Dani^  w’as  impjatiently  lool^e 
nent  session  all  this  first  year.  It  is  sta-  for  to  take  the  command.  The  last  ac¬ 
ted,  on  the  same  authority,  that  in  a  so-  counts  left  General  D’Evereux  at  Trux- 
lemn  assembly  of  the  Greeks  lately  held  illo,  on  his  w’ay  to  join  the  President  ■ 
at  Corinth,  it  was  decreed  to  send  four  A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Colum- 
Amba.*jsadi>rs  to  the  jirincip^al  Europxxin  bian  Government,  (-rdering  the  foreign 
Pow’crs — Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  oiHcers  in  the  service  of  the  rcpub  ic 
France,  but  for  what  piurpxjsc  is  not  their  back-piay,  W’ith  other 
jnentioned.  We  may  supipxisc,  however,  this  will  give  to  each  of  the  Irish 
to  solicit  their  supqxulj  or  ut  least  their  under  Gcneial  D'Evereux, and  iho^c w  h 
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went  out  under  the  late  General  English, 
a  very  handsome  sum— to  Lieutenant- 
C.ilonels,  for  instance,  about  15,000  dol- 
lars,  and  to  other  ranks  in  proportion. 

lliiA/iLS. — A  vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro 
has  brought  letters  to  the  26th  February, 
flic  increasing  desire  to  separate  from 
•Vrtui^d  has  been  evinced  by  an  address 
la  the  Prince  Regent,  from  the  inhabi. 
taiits  of  the  different  provinces,  in  which 
they  call  upon  him  to  order  the  election 


of  representatives  for  each  of  them,  who 
shall  advise  with  his  Royal  Highness 
what  measures  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  country.  This  measure  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  defiance  of  the  Portuguese  Cor¬ 
tes.  The  Prince  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  would  take  the  affair  into  consi¬ 
deration.  It  has  been  determined,  if  any 
more  Portuguese  troops  arrive  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
emb^k. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Commons  met  on  the  Uth,  and 
ilie  Lords  on  the  Idth  April,  after  the 
l  uster  Recess.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
niuiith,  nothing  beyond  routine  business 
ii.ul  occurred  in  the  House  of  Peres. 

House  of  Commons. — April  17. — 
.Mr  \V.  Dimdas  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Incor|)oration  of  Candlemakers  of 
Cdinhurgh,  jiraying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Candle  Duty.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  Perth,  and  Mr 
Kennedy  a  similar  one  from  Ayr,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Burgh 
Uopresentation.  A  petition  was  present- 
*  d  by  ^Ir  Peel  from  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
aiul  Ayr,  praying  the  House  to  refuse  its 
xuiction  to  the  measure  announced  by 
.'Ir  Canning,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
I  harles  II.  relative  to  Roman  Catholic 
!‘cers.  1'hc  petition  complained  of  Mr 
( ’anning’s  measure,  on  the  supposition  of 
Its  Ixdng  an  attempt,  by  way  of  a  side- 
\\  ind,  to  carry  the  main  question  of  Ca- 
tliolic  eligibility ;  and  Mr  Peel  pledged 
himself  distinctly  that  he  would  take  the 
>cnsc  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr 
thinning's  first  motion. 

18. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
]>ro{)o.sed  the  apixiinUncnt  of  a  Committee 
t'i*r  devising  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
Public  Accounts  in  an  imelligible  manner. 
At  present  no  one  can  tell  the  real  amount 
cither  of  the  income  or  the  expenditure, 
xr  of  any  branch  of  them. 

22 — State  of  Ircland,--‘SiT  John  New- 
iK)rt  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  “  as- 
f'uring  his  Majesty  of  the  co-operation  of 
tliat  House,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  progres- 
ive  and  permanent  amelioration  of  the 
condition  and  moral  habits  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.”  The  debate  upon  this  mo¬ 
tion  brought  into  view  all  those  painful 
topics  which  are  connected  i^dth  the  state 
of  that  unfortunate  country.  The  prin- 
cil>al  speakers  in  support  of  the  motion 
were  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr  S.  Rice,  Mr 
N.  Calvert,  and  Mr  Grattan.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  condensed  summary'  of  the  causes 
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to  which  they  attributed  the  distracted 
state  of  that  country :  The  spirit  of  ty¬ 
ranny  introduced  by  the  original  conquest 
of  the  island,  the  virulence  of  which  has 
been  kept  up  and  even  augmented  by  per- 
]>etual  infusions  of  the  same  despotic  prin¬ 
ciple.  Ireland  was  treated  for  centuries 
with  all  the  harshness  of  a  conquered 
province,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  conciliate  the  conquered,  or  to  amal¬ 
gamate  them  with  the  conquerors.  The 
government  of  it  w'as  avowedly  adminis¬ 
tered  upon  the  principle  of  exciting  dis¬ 
union  among  the  people  ;  and  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
deprecated  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  on 
the  ground  Utat  it  w’ould  tend  to  unite  the 
I^eople.  The  excess  of  taxation,  and  the 
mo^  in  w'hich  the  taxations  w'ere  collect¬ 
ed,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  distress 
and  irritation  of  the  peasantry  taxa¬ 
tion  had  arrived  at  that  pitch,  that  new 
im}X)sts  served  only  to  increase  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  people,  without  producing  any 
benefit  to  the  Exchequer,  and  the  only 
revenue  reaped  was  a  harvest  of  discon¬ 
tent.  The  absence  of  the  land  proprie¬ 
tors,  driven  away  by  the  increase  of  taxes, 
also  powerfully  tended  to  disrupture  the 
social  relations.  The  people,  deprived  of 
the  presence  and  protection  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  their  well- 
Ixiing,  were  given  up  to  the  extortions  of 
subordinate  agents,  a  state  of  things  w  hich 
broke  down  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and 
annihilated  that  reciprocation  of  kind  of¬ 
fices,  which,  in  a  w’ell-ordered  state,  unite 
in  one  chain  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
the  mansion  of  the  noble,  and  the  palace 
of  the  monarch.  The  tithe  system  was 
also  another  fruitful  source  of  eviL  This 
obnoxious  impost  was  rendered  still  more 
irritating  by  its  collection  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  underlings,  who  ground 
the  people  to  the  very  earth.  These  cau¬ 
ses  were  still  further  aggravated  by  dis¬ 
abilities  inflicted  on  account  of  religion  ; 
and  the  virulence  pf  all  those  evils  was 
4  R 
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still  further  enhanced  by  the  general  ne-  of  the  law.  The  Honourable  Baronet 
iflect  of  the  education  of  the  peasantry,  wan  replied  to  by  Mr  Secretary  Dawson 
which  composed  the  great  ma5?s  of  the  and  Mr  Peel,  and  his  motion  was  lost  by 
native  population.  Such  were  the  most  a  majority  of  139 — the  numbers  beinir 
prominent  of  the  causes  which  have  ren-  2?3  to  84.— In  the  early  part  of  the  even, 
tiered  a  country,  naturally  fertile,  inhabit-  ing  Mr  Huskisson  again  alluded  to  the 
ed  by  a  brave,  high-spirited,  and  generous  Brewers  and  the  price  of  porter,  and  re. 
people,  the  seat  of  poverty  and  despair,  the  pealed  his  promise  that  he  would  bring 
scene  of  the  most  turbulent  excesses,  and  in  some  measure  to  ensure  to  the  public 
the  theatre  of  the  most  attrocious  crimes,  a  fair  ixnticipation  in  the  advantages  aris- 
In  sup}x)rt  of  the  motion,  it  was  argued,  ing  from  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
that  the  deep-seated  evils  which  afflicted  9.5. — Lord  J.  Russell  brought  fw^vard 

Ireland  were  not  to  be  effectually  remov-  his  motion  for  a  Reform  in  the  Commons 
ed  by  civil  or  military  coercion ;  that  im-  House  of  P^liament.  His  proposition 
prisoninent,  exile,  and  death,  w  ere  not  w  as,  “  That  the  present  state  of  the  Re- 
among  the  best  expedients  of  an  enligbt-  j>resentation  of  the  people  required  the 
ened  government ;  and,  how’ever  lil)eral-  greatest  consideration  of  the  House.” 
ly  administered,  would  produce  nothing  His  Lordship  argued  that  the  interest 
beyond  a  temporary'  calm,  to  be  succeeded  and  the  wishes  of  the  |)eople  are  not  now 
by  renewed  and  more  \iolent  tempests,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
It  w'as  also  contended,  that  it  w'as  the  that  the  House  w’as  formerly  more  popu- 
more  expedient  that  Parliament  should  lar  in  its  election,  and  that  while  tjne 
inteqx)se  its  influence  in  recommending  a  middle  classes  were  daily  increasing  in 
system  of  amelioration,  as  it  had  recent-  intelligence  and  wealth,  and  ought  there- 
ly  been  called  upon  to  enact  strong  mea-  fore  to  possess  increased  influence,  the 
sures  of  coercion.  The  truth  of  this  re-  House  of  Commons  w'as  becoming  more 
presentation  of  the  state  of  Ireland  was  and  more  the  property  of  the  Aristocraev. 
not  called  in  question  by  the  sjreakers  on  Mr  Canning  was  the  chief  opponent  of 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and  his  Lordship's  motion.  He  maintained, 
who  op]X)sed  the  motion,  mainlj  on  the  that  it  w'as  not  true  that  the  House  of 
ground  that  it  would  tend  to  throw  a  Commotjs  w’as  defective,  because  it  did 
stigma  on  the  present  government  of  Ire-  not  respond  to  every  impression  of  the 
land,  w  hich,  from  the  recency  of  its  ap-  people.  That  if  the  House  of  Commons 
pointment,  could  not  be  supix)scd  to  have  should  feel  that  it  was  immediately  de- 
had  time  to  carrj’  into  effect  any  measures  puted  from  the  whole  people,  that  it  met 
but  those  which  were  rendered  indisjiensa-  to  speak  the  %vill,  and  not  to  consult  for 
ble  by  the  emergency  Of  the  moment :  but  the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  must  of  ne- 
Mr  Goulbum,  Mr  Plunkett,  and  Mr  Peel,  .  cessity  soon  sw'allow  up  the  whole  power 
held  out  assurances  that  the  state  of  Ire-  of  the  State  :  that  a  House  of  Common^ 
land  should  receive  the  most  serious  and  freely  chosen,  if  admirable  in  theory,  was 
early  attention  of  Governnrent,  and  upon  not  the  constitution  under  which  we  lived : 
these  assurances  Sir  J.  Newport  consent-  ’that  the  House  as  at  present  brought  to¬ 
ed  that  his  motion  should  l>e  negatived  gether  was  perfectly  competent  to  the 
w'ithout  a  division.  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  thCTefore 

24. — The  House  was  occupied,  a  great  that  the  mode  of  its  election  was  of  secon- 
part  of  this  sitting,  with  the  subject  of  dary  imjx)rtance.  Mr  Canning’s  opi- 
the  impi'isonment  of  lleniy'  Hunt,  for  nions'W’ere  eagerly  listened  to,  and  re- 
his  concern  in  the  meeting  at  Manchester  ceived  with  the  utmost  respect.— Neyer- 
in  1810.  Sir  Francis  Rurdett  brought  theless,  the  advocates  for  Reform  hailetl 
the  matter  under  discussion,  and  con-  with'loud  cheers  the  accession  to  their 
tended  that  the  punishment  of  Mr  Hunt  numbers  on  the  division,  being  164  to 
had  been  more  than  commensurate  to  269.  This  majority  of  105  thus  left 
his  crime ;  and  that,  in  fact,  from  the  to  Ministers,  although  sufficiently  ded- 
manner  in  which  his  confinement  had  sive  of  the  question,  exhibits,  doubtless,  * 
been  aggravated  by  iM  usage,  and  cveiy*  considerable  change  in  the  public  senti- 
species  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  the  ment  in  respect  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
jailor,  and  some  of  the  visiting  magis-  29. — The  Marquis  of  Londonde^ 

trates,  it  had  exceeded  the  degree  of  pu-  brought  forward  his  resolution,  (bunded 
nishment  contemplated  by  the  judge  who  on  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Corn- 
had  passed  sentence  upon  him.  He  con-  mittee ;  the  object  of  it  was  to  raise  » 
clud^  a  long  speech,  by  moving  that  an  'miUion  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  m*  • 
Address  be  presented  to  the  King,  pray-  ing  advances  to  the  owmers  of 
ing  that  he  w’ould  be  pleased  to  remit  corn,  which  should  be  warehoused  un  cr 
the  punishment  which  that  offender  has  certain  r^ulatlons.  The  importing 
still  to  undergo  according  to  the  sentence  for  wheat  to  remain  for  the  i^escnt  at . 
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a  quarter,  but  subscHiuently  to  be*  reduced 
to  70s.  with  the  addition,  however,  of  a 
protecting  duty,  the  amount  of  which  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  House.  The 
Noble  Mtuquis  seemed  inclined  to  pro- 
}K)sc  !<!>§.  a  quarter,  which,  united  with 
the  exjxinses  of  importing  foreign  corn, 
c;ilculatcd  at  12s.  a  quarter,  would  give 
an  o}X!rative  protection  of  27s.  a  quarter 
over  the  imjK)rting  price  of  70s.  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  growers.  For 
the  relief  of  the  stoning  pca«;antry  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  his  Lordship  stated, 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  advance  a 
sum  of  two  millions— one  million  on  Bri¬ 
tish  corn,  and  one  million  in  aid  of  the 
l>ublic  works,  which  sum  put  into  gene¬ 
ral  circulation  would  produce  the  very  best 
ellect.  Several  other  propositions  were 
o|)ened  by  the  Noble  Marquis  calculateil 
to  have  a  collateral  circct  of  a  favour¬ 
able  tctidency  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Agriculturists,  as  w'ell  as  upon  those  of 
other  classes  in  the  community.— His 
Lordship  proposes  to  facilitate  the  increase 
of  private  banks,  upon  a  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  combined  with  security.— With  this 
view,  the  Bank  of  England  has  consented 
to  a  relaxation  of  its  Charter,  so  far  as 
to  permit  firms,  consisting  of  more  than 
six  partnM^,  to  do  business  as  bankers,  in 
any  place  not  within  sixty-five  miles  of 
J.ondon.  In  England  no  private  banking 
firm  can  consist  of  more  than  six  part¬ 
ners,  a  prohibition  which  docs  not  exist 
in  Scotland;  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  while  in  England  several  failures 
have  occurred,  in  Scotland  they  have  been 
rare.  Mr  Ricardo  contended  that  the 
plan  of  the  Noble  Marquis  was  an  attack 
on  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  now  abandoned,  and,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  knowrn  sentiments,  argued 
for  a  free  trade  in  com.  The  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  proposed  that  the  Foreign  corn 
now  in  bond  may  he  taken  out  for  home 
consumptic^  when  w'heat  shall  exceed 
65s.,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  15s.  on  that 
grain.  The  discussion  not  having  finished 
at  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  Charman  re¬ 
ported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again  on  Wednesday. 

30.— 'Fhis  evening  Mr  (Manning's  mo¬ 
tion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  30th  of  Charles 


11.  as  debius  Roman  Catholic  Peers  from 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  w’as  carried  by  u 
majority  of  five,  the  numliers  Iwing  210 
to  2ii.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
S{x>ke  alxrut  three  hours  and  a  quarter  in 
his  usual  eloquent  style.  His  pn))H)6ition 
was  opposed,  as  it  had  been  announced  it 
would  i)c,  by  Mr  Secretary  Peel,  luid  sup- 
ix)rted  by  Mr  Plunkett. 

Alai/  1.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  plan  for  ct^ualizing  the  burden  of  the 
Superannuation  and  Army  and  Navy  jXMi- 
sion-list  for  a  term  of  forty-five  years. — 
Contractors  arc  to  Ixi  found  to  receive  for 
the  whole  of  that  period  a  fixed  sum  an¬ 
nually,  say  £.2,800,000,  engaging  to  pay 
during  the  forty-five  years  the  above  list  of 
jx^nsions,  amounting  now  to  £.5,000,(MM), 
and  gradually,  of  course,  decreasing  by 
deaths  and  casualties.  I'ive  resolutions 
were  proposed  !)y  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which,  after  can  animated  dis¬ 
cussion,  were  all  agreed  to  without  divid¬ 
ing. 

2. — Lord  Normanby  brought  forward 
his  former  motion  for  abolishing  the 
of  one  of  the  two  Postmastcrs-tiemTal, 
in  the  new  shape  of  an  address  to  the 
Crown  for  that  purpose.  Uj)on  a  division, 
the  numbers  w'ere,  21G  for  the  motion, 
and  201  against  it. 

3— The  Manjuis  of  Londonderry  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  bar  his  Majesty’s  Answ'cr 
to  the  Address,  moved  on  the  preceding 
evening  by  Lord  Normanby,  promising 
the  reduction  of  the  office  of  the  second 
Postmaster-General.  His  Majesty  post¬ 
poned  the  actual  abolition  of  the  office  un¬ 
til  he  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  what  permanent  arrangement 
may  be  advisable  for  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  department.  The  House 
then  went  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Report  of  the  plan  for  the  payment  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  pensions ;  no  new  ar¬ 
gument  w'as  advariced  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  for  receiving  the  Re¬ 
port,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.— 
Mr  Canning’s  Bill  for  admitting  Catholic 
Peers  to  vote  in  Parliament  was  then 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Friday. 
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uxtonu. 


-Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Grent  Britain  (cxclu. 
hive  of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property,)  in  the  Years  and  Quarters 
ended  5th  April  1821,  and  5th  April  1822,  showing  the  Increase  or  Decrease  on 
each  head  thereof : — 


6,i!80,161 

1,180,^70 


50,099;430l  51,300,665 1404,742 


Deduct  Decrease .  145,507 


Increase  on  the  %  ear,  1261, 


9. — Manchester  Riots. — The  action,  house,  and  that  measures  shall  be  taken 

“  Bedford  v.  Birley,”  &c.  for  assault  at  forthwith  for  removing  the  building  pre- 

Manchester  on  the  16th  August  1819,  sently  used  as  a  weigh-house.  A  letter 

came  on  at  Lancaster  assizes,  and  after  w’as  read  from  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 

occupying  five  days,  w^as  brought  to  a  close  Signet,  announcing,  that  the  Society  of 

of  this  date.  The  {larties  w'ere  J.  Red-  Writers  to  the  Signet  had  rejected  the 

ford,  plaintiff,  versus  H.  H.  Birley  and  R.  scheme  of  founding  a  House  of  Refuge, 

Withington,  (Officers  of  the  Yeomanry,)  with  the  money  under  their  management, 

A.  01iver,5(private,  the  individual  charged  know'n  by  the  name  of  Watson’s  Fund ; 

with  cutting  at  Bedford,  and  E.  Meag-  and  had  determined,  by  a  majority,  to 

her,  (trumpeter,)  defendants.  Counsel  apply  the  same  to  foun^ng  an  hospital 

for  the  plaintifl*,  Messrs  Blackburn  and  for  destitute  orphans. 

J.  Evans;  for  the  defendants,  Serjeants  11. — Horrible  Parricide. — Some  days 

HuUock  aud  Cross,  Messrs  Littledale  and  ago,  a  barbarous  murder  w’as  committed 

Starkie.— Our  readers,  no  doubt,  remem-  at  Kilsyth,  twelve  miles  from  Glasgow. 

Ijer  the  melancholy  event  referred  to,  and  A  quarrel  took  place  between  a  father 

the  charge  against  the  defendants  w’as  and  son,  under  the  following  circumstan. 

cutting  and  w  ounding  w  ith  swords,  &c.  ces : — The  father,  coming  into  the  house, 

There  w’as  another  count  for  a  common  found  the  son  lying  drunk,  dud  was  an. 

assault,  damages  laid  at  £.500. — The  dc-  gry  with  him.  Some  words  ensued,  but 

fendants  ])leaded,  2.  The  general  issue,  the  father,  aware  of  the  vindictive  tem- 

Not  guilty**— 2.  A  riot  committed  by  per  of  his  son  when  in  that  state,  left 

the  plaintiff  and  others— 3.  A  conspiracy,  him,  and  w’ent  out  to  a  little  distance  from 

The  pleas  w’cre  originally  51,  fill-  the  house.  The  son  soon  after  got  up, 

ing  54-4  sheets,  but  the  blaster  reduced  and  seizing  a  large  knife,  which  be  was 

them  to  14.  Mr  Justice  Holroyd  pre-  accustomed  in  his  drunken  ^ts  to  wield, 

sided  ;  and  the  whole  evidence  on  either  rushed  out,  and  going  straight  forward 

side  having  been  concluded,  the  Learned  to  the  place  where  his  father  stood,  seized 

Judge,  with  much  precision,  enumerated  him,  by  .the  throat  with  one  hand,  while 

the  heads  of  it,  and  commented  on  the  he  made  three  deep  stabs  into  his  parent  i 

previous  drilhng  of  parties  w  ho  had  been  bowels  with  the  knife  which  he  held  in 

seen  at  this  meeting— their  assault  on  the  other  hand.  The  poor  man,  who 

the  constable — their  hissing  before  par-  had  some  distance  to  walk,  reached  his 

ticular  houses  when  marching  into  Man-  house  with  difficulty,  literally  (can^ng  in 

Chester — their  hooting  before  the  Ex-  his  hands  part  of  his  bowels,  which  had 

change,  and  again  at  the  soldiery ;  and  obtruded  through  the  wounds.  The  cruel 

after  dwelling  upon  these  topics  for  up-  monster  fled,  but  had  the  savage  hardi- 

w  ards  of  two  hours,  at  six  o’clock  the  hood  to  return  on  Sunday  last,  go  into 

Jury  retired  for  about  six  miuutes,  and  re-  the  house,  and  survey  the  dead  body  of 

turned  with  a  verdict  for  the  Defendants,  his  murdered  father  !  The  murderer  hss» 

Edinhurglu^At  a  Meeting  of  the  for  the  moment,  escaped. 

Town  Council  on  Wednesday  the  Sd  in-  The  late  Duel^On  Tuesday  last,  the 
stant,  it  was  agreed  to  convert  the  old  Earl  of  Rasslyn  attended  at  the  Sheriff  » 

incal-markct  in  tlic  Cowgateinto  a  weigh-  Office  here,  and  gave  bail  for  his  a}i>esr- 
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iincc,  if  ftillcd  upon,  to  stand  trial  for  his  Agriculture. — Within  the  last  thirty 


connection  with  the  late  duel.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mr  Douglas,  the  other  second, 
we  understand,  has  also  given  bail  for 
his  appearance. 

Union  Canal. — Monday,  one  of  the 
Union  Canal  ]xissage-boats  commenced 
her  regular  duty.  The  Ixiats  land  their 
jKissengers  at  East  Shielhill  Bridge,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  about  a  mile 
from  Falkirk,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Dx-k  16  on  the  Forth  and  Gyde  Canal. 

{'^^-Constitutional  Associatioiu — The 
case  of  the  King,  versus  Murray,  Sharp, 
and  others,”  was  tried  this  day  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  London.  It  was 
an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  against 
certain  Members  of  the  Constitutional 
Association. — The  first  case  against  the 
defendants  was  that  of  William  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  the  London-road,  bookseller,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Society  for  selling 
Carlile’s  “  Address  to  the  Reformers”  in 
March  1821.  Murray  said,  if  witness 
would  give  up  the  rest  of  the  obnoxious 
books,  and  sign  an  iigreement  to  sell  no 
more,  the  prosecution  would  be  dropped. 
Jn  the  course  of  the  next  w'eck,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  Murray  by  a  man 
on  horseback ;  witness  attended  him  at 
the  Judges  Chambers.  The  person  on 
horseback  demanded  £.8iil6ii8d.  for  ex- 
|>enses.  He  objected  to  the  exorbitancy 
of  the  demand.  Afterwards  Murray  told 
witness  that  the  Committee  had  taken 
his  case  into  consideration,  and  reduced 
tlic  expenses  to  £.5.  After  various  in¬ 
terview’s  with  Murray  he  j)aid  the  £.5. 
and  received  a  receipt  for  it  from  the  lat¬ 
ter,  on  Ixjhalf  of  the  Society. — The  next 
c  ase  was  that  of  Wardle  of  the  Statesman, 
Ily  the  evidence  of  a  witness  named  Bas- 
tow',  Mr  Wardle  acknowiedged  the  lenity 
of  the  Society  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
prosecution. — The  other  alleged  instances 
of  extortion  and  conspiracy  existed  in  the 
cases  of  Dolby,  Turner,  and  Thelwall, 
and  were  supported  by'  the  evidence  of 
those  indivi^als.— Mr  Gurney  addressed 
the  Jury  on  Iwhalf  of  the  defendants,  and 
contended,  that  not  even  the  slightest 
grounds  had  been  laid  either  for  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  or  extortion.—Thc 
Chief  Justice  summed  up ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  laid  it  down  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  the  Association  was  legal,  if  it  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  the  prosecuting  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels.  The  Jury  would 
now  determine,  x)n  the  evidence  before 
them,  whether  the  charges  contained  in 
the  indictment  woe  made  out ;  in  his 
opinion  they  w’cre  not. — The  Juiy  retired 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned 
with  a  verdict  c»f  Not  Guilty  in  favour  of 
all  the  defendants. 


years,  it  is  calculated  that,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  alone,  upwards  of  300,000  acres  of 
heath,  wolds,  and  fen-lands,  have 
converted  into  arable. — Lincoln  Gazette, 

15. — C’cMi'ic/r.— -From  a  return  of  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  from  January  5.  1816,  to 
January  5.  1822,  which  has  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  aji- 
pcars  that  the  number  of  males  trans|)ort- 
ed  during  that  {X'riod  has  been  15,218  ; 
while  the  number  of  females  has  been 
only  1155 

Earthquake. — Extract  of  a  letter,  da¬ 
ted  Comrie,  15th  April : — “  Alxmt  half 
jiast  nine  on  Saturday  (the  13th  instant.) 
while  at  breakfast,  w’e  were  visited  with 
the  smartest  shock  of  an  eiu-thquake  that 
has  been  felt  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  was 
accompanied  by  two  very  loud  reports, 
one  apjxirently  above  our  heads,  and  the 
other,  which  follow’cd  immediately  after- 
w’ards,  under  our  feet.  The  noise  of  these, 
w’hich  were  much  more  terrific  than  thun¬ 
der,  lasted,  I  should  think,  fully  thirty 
seconds.  It  set  our  kitchen  utensils  a- 
ringing,  and  brought  down  some  of  the 
covers  of  the  pots  and  pans.— I  have  felt 
much  severer  shocks  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  not  accompanied  with  such  a  noise. 
The  sensation  it  created  in  me  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  I  have  felt  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  on  her  guns  being  discharged.” 

22. — This  morning,  betw  een  nine  and 
ten  o’clock,  a  smart  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  Dunkeld,  accompanied 
by  a  rumbling  noise  resembling  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  a  building. — It  w’os  felt  and  heard 
also  in  Strathtay. 

Dublin,  April  25. — We  think  w’e  may 
congratulate  our  readers  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  tran({uillity— or  at  least  upon  tht 
absence  of  outrage  in  several  counties  of 
the  south.  There  is  no  news,  worth  sta¬ 
ting,  from  Cork,  and  little  from  Kerry. 
The  adjourned  assizes  of  Limerick  have 
terminated.  Nineteen  persons  were  ca¬ 
pitally  convicted,  and  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  fourteen.  The  surrciuier  of 
arms  continues,  and  so  exemplary  and 
active  have  the  Catholic  clergy  b^n  in 
the  work  of  peace,  that  we  find  one  of 
them  included  in  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Limerkk.— Du5/iii  Even- 
ing  Post. 

27,— ChaiH<.PUr  at  Trinity,— TYiis  in¬ 
genious  and  beautif^structure  has  with¬ 
stood  all  the  violent  storms  of  the  late 
winter  writhout  the  least  icyury.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  proprietors,  being  now 
fully  convinced  of  its  stability  and  great 
utility,  are  now  making  farther  improvc- 
m<rrtr!  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
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fmssengers  by  the  steam-boats  resorting 
to  it,  as  well  as  of  parties  waiting  for 
their  fnends  by  the  b(^ts,  or  visiting  the 
pier.  A  neat  handsome  lodge  is,  we  hear, 
to  be  erected  on  the  outer  {H)int  of  the 
pier,  which  will  command  the  finest 
views  of  the  beiiutiful  scenery  of  the  Frith 
of  Ft>rth  in  every  direction,  and  is  to  be 
fumLshed  with  gtxxl  telescopes,  for  noti¬ 
cing  the  approach  of  the  different  steem- 
veseels  from  London,  Aberdeen,  Grange¬ 
mouth,  Alloa,  &c. 

Burns  the  Poet. — Mr  Flaxman,  whose 
talents  as  a  sculptor  do  honour  to  our 
countr)",  and  would  have  done  so  to 
any  other  at  any  period,  has  composed  a 
m^el  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
Caledonian  bard.  The  poet  is  represented 
in  his  native  costume,  in  the  attitude  of 
contemplative  reflection  ;  in  his  right  hand 
is  placed  the  mountain  daisy,  emblemati¬ 
cal  of  one  of  his  sweetest  poems  ;  in  his 
left  he  holds  a  roll,  on  w'hich  are  engra¬ 
ved  the  words  “  CottaPs  Saturday  night'' 
a  ]xx;m  equally  remarkable  for  its  ge¬ 
nuine  piety  and  poetical  simplicity.  The 
likeness  of  Bums  is  very  striking,  being 
executed  from  the  original  iwrtrait  by 
Nasmyth,  procured  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr  Flaxman,  ftom  the  venerable  widow 
of  the  bard.  The  statue,  w  hich  is  to  be 
colossal,  and  of  bronze,  will  be  placed, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Magistrates  of 
l^inburgh,  in  one  of  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  situations  in  the  New  Town  in  that 
city. 

Justiciary  Circuit  Courts.— 
Western  Circuit.— ‘Stirlings  April  8.— 
Only  one  case  occurred  at  this  Circuit.— 
Wm.  Watson,  charged  with  housebreak¬ 
ing  and  theft,  pleaded  Gwi/fy— fourteen 
years  transportation.  The  Advocate-De- 
pute  abandoned  further  proceedings  a- 
gainst  seven  individuals  charged  with  as¬ 
sault,  connected  with  a  strike  for  wages, 

•  who  were  accordingly  dismissed  from  the 
bar,  which  closed  the  business  here,  and 
which  scarcely  occupied  an  hour. 

Inverary. — The  Circuit  was  occu¬ 
pied  here  two  days,  the  13th  and  15th 
instant ;  but  the  only  case  of  interest  w'as 
that  eff  Duncan  Kennedy,  sen.  and  Dun¬ 
can  Kennedy  jun-  tenants  in  Strone,  parish 
of  Lismore,  who  were  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  stealing  ftom  the  farm  of  Glen- 
lochmuy,  in  the  said  parish,  fifty  sheep, 
the  property  of  Lieut-  Donald  •M‘Phie, 
tacksman  of  the  said  farm,  in  the  course 
of  the  months  of  June,  .July,  or  August 
last ;  as  also  of  stealing  from  the  farm  pi 
Auchnacoan,  in  tlie  possession  of  tlie  said 
■  Lieutenant  M‘Phie,  sixty  sheep,  in  the 
course  of  the  months  aforesaid ;  and  also 
four  sheep  irom  the  said  farm  of  Glen- 
lochmuy  on  the  25th  dav  of  December 


itsn  unrontcle. 

last.  The  prisoners  pleaded  Xot  CuUty 
After  a  very  long  trial,  which  lasted  from 
ten  o’clock  forenoon  till  past  twelve  at 
night,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  finding  the  charges  in 
the  indictment  Not  Proven,  It  is  un. 
derstood  that  the  prisoners  escaped  bv 
only  a  majority  of  one— seven  of  the  jury 
being  for  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty^  and 
eight  for  not  proven. 

Glasgov. — The  Court  opened  here  on 
Thursday  the  18lh,  and  did  not  termi. 
nate  its  labours  till  Friday  on  the  w^eek 
follow’ing.  Above  forty  cases  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Court — two  of  which  occupied 
their  Lordships  about  fourteen  hours  each. 
There  were  no  political  cases.  Four 
men  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
various  acts  of  theft  and  housebreaking ; 
three  were  ordered  to  be  transported  for 
life ;  and  five  men,  the  active  leaders  in 
a  late  riot  w  hich  occurred  in  Glasgow, 
were  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  trans. 
jxrrtation ;  two  for  seven  years ;  a  consi- 
derable  number  were  ordered  to  Ire  im¬ 
prisoned  for  different  periods ;  and  a 
number  of  cases  were  didered  to  be  cer- 
tified  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary— 
among  these,  the  case  of  Mr  Lee,  for 
suborning  mechanics  to  leave  the  country, 
it  having  been  objected,  on  his  arraign¬ 
ment,  that  the  time  was  past  in  which 
an  indictment  could  lie. — A  woman  ac¬ 
cused  of  child-murder  w'as  found  Not 
Guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  Jury,— no¬ 
thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judge, 
W’ho  thought  the  evidence  conclusive  of 
her  guilt.— Mr  Borthwick,  late  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Glasgow  Centinel,  waf; 
brought  to  the  bar,  on  a  charge  of  break¬ 
ing  into,  and  stealing  various  papers 
from  that  office.  (These  were  the  papers 
the  discovery  of  which  occasioned  the  late 
fetal  duel,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Bos¬ 
well  lost  his  life.)  The  Advocate-D^ti' 
moved  to  desert  the  diet,  and  commit 
Mr  Borthwrick  on  a  new  warrant  He 
intimated  at  the  same  time  his  readiness 
to  liberate  the  accused  on  very  moderate 
bail,  if  applied  for.  Mr  C^kbum,  as 
Counsel  for  Borthwick,  declined  accept¬ 
ing  of  this  offer,  because  it  would  lose 
him  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1701,  b> 
which  alone  he  could  force  on  his  trial; 
and  stated  that,  as  there  was  nothing  hf 
more  wished  for  than  an  open  trial  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  he 
chose  to  remain  in  jail,  for  the 
specified  in  the  act,  and  so  force  on  either 
his  trial  or  ftiU  liberation,  as  to  go  out 
on  bail,  with  the  charge  hanging  over 
him.  Mr  Borthwick  was  therefore  re- 
coinmitted  to  prison. 

South  Circuit. — Jedburgh.---i^ 
Court  sat  here  two  davs,  w'hich  fin*'' 
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Dll  the  23tl ;  but  there  was  nothing  parti¬ 
cularly  marked  in  the  cases  Ix-'fore  their 
LDi'd8hii>s.  One  man,  named  William 
Uobertson,  quite  unmoved,  received  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  housebreaking;  two, 
lor  rioting  at  Lauder,  were  ordered  to  be 
transixjrted  for  fourteen  years ;  and  one  re¬ 
ceived  a  like  punishment,  for  robbing  the 
King's  mail  near  Galashiels ;  three  for 
tlieft,  atid  a  woman  for  assault  and  wound¬ 
ing,  to  lie  trans|X)rted  for  seven  years ; 
and  three  men,  for  ixjtty  theft,  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  one  year. 

Dumfries. — The  Court  sat  here  on  the 
25th  and  26th.  John  Campbell  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  stealing  wearing-ap- 
jurel  out  of  the  coach-house  of  Thomas 
Beattie,  Esq.  of  Ewes,  and  was  senten¬ 
ced  to  twelve  months  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  Alex.  Patton  and  Alex.  Cockburn, 
were  indicted  for  that  they,  on  the  1 9th 
November  last,  did  enter  a  w’ood,  planta¬ 
tion,  or  inclosed  ground  on  the  lands  of 
(ilen  Stewart,  and  surrounding  the  house 
of  Glen  Stewart,  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
(juis  of  Queensberry,  in  the  parish  of  Com- 
inertrecs,  and  county  of  Dumfries,  w'ith 
the  intent  illegally  to  destroy,  take,  or  kill 
game,  or  rabbits ;  and  of  being  there  found 
at  night,  armed  with  bludgeons,  contrary 
to  the  act  passed  in  the  37th  of  his  late 
Majesty’s  reign,  entitled,  “  An  act  for  the 
prevention  of  persons  going  armed  by 
night,  for  the  destruction  of  game.”  The 
charge  was  very  clearly  proved,  and  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  period  of  three  months 
each.  Alex.  M‘Millan  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  a  charge  of  having  inflicted  a  w'ound 
on  the  head  of  Eliz.  Smith,  at  Spring- 
holm,  W’ith  a  gnqje,  of  which  she  died, 
after  lingering  several  months.  After  a 
most  minute  investigation,  the  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  an  assault  merely, 
and  the  Court  awarded  the  lenient  pu¬ 
nishment  of  two  month’s  imprisonment. 

Ayr. — The  Court  opened  here  on  the 
30th.  William  Henderron,  schoolmaster 
in  Kilmarnock,  w  ho  was  out  on  bail,  was 
next  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  as¬ 
sault  and  culpable  homicide,  having  in 
his  school-house,  on  the  5th  of  February 
last,  struck  Robert  Houston,  one  of  his 
i^holars,  one  or  more  blows  on  the  head 
with  his  clenched  fist,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  boy  was  seized  w’ith  a  pain  in 
his  head,  and  languished  till  the  10th 
October  last,  w’hen  he  died.  After  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  the 
case  was  given  up.  The  Court,  in  dis¬ 
missing  Mr  Henderson,  said  he  returned 
to  his  useful  and  respectable  occupation 
w  ith  peace  of  mind,  arid  an  unsullied  re¬ 
putation. 

The  following  other  convictiorw  and 


sentences  t(X)k  place  : — Dougal  ('ampbell, 
Uoliert  Ferrier,  John  Furlow,  and  Daniel 
M‘Phcrson,  lianished  for  seven  years, 
and  John  Dempster,  for  fourteen,  for 
housebreaking  and  theft  John  Smith 
and  Peter  McDonald,  imprisonment  for 
six  months,  on  assault.  James  Sellars, 
imprisonment  for  six  months,  for  mob¬ 
bing. 

MAY. 

lUots  in  England. — There  has  been 
some  rioting  in  Monmouthshire  and  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  in  consequence  of  a  reiluction  of 
the  wages  of  the  i^ersons  employctl  in  iron¬ 
works,  the  masters  not  being  able  to  afford 
the  former  rates,  owing  to  the  ruinous  state 
of  the  trade.  On  the  2d  inst,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  county,  there  was  a  series  of  actions 
iKJtw’een  the  military  and  the  rioters,  along 
the  rail-road  from  the  Croom  colliery  t«» 
the  iron-works  at  Penny-Caer.  The  Chep¬ 
stow’  Yeomanry  w’ere  appointed  to  guard 
a  convoy  of  coal  w'aggons  along  this  road, 
and  W’ere  assisted  by  a  party  of  the  Scotch 
Greys.  The  colliera  tore  up  the  road  in 
several  places,  and  jilanted  themselves  on 
the  high  grounds,  commanding  the  va¬ 
rious  defiles  of  the  road,  whence  they 
threw  down  large  stones  and  missiles.— 
The  Greys  had  to  make  a  detour,  and 
take  them  in  the  rear,  before  they  could 
l)e  dishvdged.  The  same  obstructions  were 
renewed  at  every  other  defensible  point, 
and  at  last,  the  soldiers,  after  evincing 
great  forbearance,  were  obliged  to  fire 
at  their  assailants,  and  it  is  supposed; 
that  several  were  w’ounded,  but  were  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  comrades.  The  convoy 
did  not  reach  its  destination  till  nine  at 
night.  The  soldiers  were  on  horseback 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight.— 
A  magistrate,  who  was  reading  the  riot 
act,  was  knocked  ofT  his  horse  at  one  of 
the  defiles.  In  Staffordshire,  the  refrac¬ 
tory’  colliers  duck  and  otherwise  ill-treat 
their  brethren  who  are  willing  to  work.— 
There  have  been  some  riotous  pnx^eed- 
ings  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  among  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  five  of  whom  have  been 
committed  to  prison.  Acts  of  incendiary 
fire-raising  have  occasionally  taken  place 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties. 

14. — Ireland.— The  accounts  from 
this  country  contain  deplorable  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  distresses  of  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  that  country.  In  the  coun¬ 
ties  Kerry,  Limerick,  Mayo,  and  Clare, 
they  arc  suflpfering  all  the  effects  of  famine 
and  disease,  as  their  i)otatoes  are  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  the  typhus  fever  has  made  iu  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  alleviate  these  calamities, 
their  brethren  both  in  Engkind  and  Scot¬ 
land,  liavc  generously  and  liberally  came 
fonvard  with  subscriptions  in  money.  In 
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I.  CIVIL. 

April  10. — Richt  Hon.  the  of  Morton*  to  53 
l)e  his  Malcsty's  Ifigh  Commissioner  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Churdi  of  Scotland. 

19. — knighthood  conferred  on  Robert  Henry 
Bloosct.  Sen^t  at  Law— .Charles  Kerr,  Esq.  oif  gj 
Gateshaw,  Roxburghshire— and  W.  Franklin,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jucu- 
caturest  Madras. 


II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March  fR. — Rev.  Andrew  Bell  ordained  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  parish  of  Toqrfiichen. 

April  6.— Rev.  Alex.  Webster,  to  be  seomd 
mimster  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  Madras. 

10.  — Mr  An|[us  M'Millan  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Kilmorie,  island  of  Arran. 

—  Dr  W'illiam  Muir,  of  St  George’s  Churdi, 
Glasgow,  appointed  minister  of  the  New  Gray- 
Friare  Church  in  Eilinbureh. 

11.  — Rev.  William  Tuuoch  admitted  minister 
of  the  }iarish  of  Dallas,  presbytery  of  Forres. 

25. — Mr  Robert  Bryden  ordain^  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Dunsoore. 

III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Lieut.  CoL  Hon.  H.  B.  Lygon,  1  Life 
G.  to  be  Cokxiel  in  the  Army 

24  March  1822. 
Mai.  Lord  J.  T.  H.  Somerset,  h.  p. 
Watteville’s  R.  Lieut  CoL  do. 

'19  July  1821. 

2  Life  C.  J.  Cnthbert,  Comet  &  Sub-Lieut  by 

jmrdi.  vice  Lord  F.  Conynghara,  9  Dr. 

14  Jan.  1822. 

R.  H.  G.  Lieut  Lord  W.  P.  Lennox,  Capt  by 
pureh.  vice  Villiers,  ret  28  March. 
Comet  Hotchkin,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 

3  Dr.  G.  Comet  Greene,  da  da  vice  Abocromby , 

12  Dr.  21  da 

W’.  Mitchell,  Comet  da  da 

1  Dr.  Hon.  H.  T.  Leeson,  da  da  vice  Knatch- 

buU,  1  Dr.  G.  4  ApniL 

2  Lieut  Stuiges,  Capt  da  vice  James, . 

ret  da 

Comet  Horam,  Lieut  da  do. 

W.  Hull,  Comet,  da  da 

7  Lieut  Hon.  G.  B.  Molyneux,  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  DougUvi,  ret  11  da 

Comet  Inge,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 

Lord  A.  Paget,  Comet  da  da 

1^  R-  Unwin,  da  da  \ice  Scarlet,  9  Dr. 

4  da 

Cren.  GUi.  Eru.  di  Lieut  Cameron,  Lt  &  Capt  by 
purch.  ^ice  Hon.  H.  V.  Vemon,  ret 

28  da 

Hon.  J.  St  Clair,  Em.  &  Lieut  da  da 

4  F.  Lieut  Gregg,  AdJ.  vice  Kelly,  Quart 

Ma-it  28  da 

Ens.  A  AiB.  Kelly,  Qua.  Mast  vice. 
Mulally,  dead  da 

17  Assist  Sure.  Ardley,  Suig.  vice  Max- 

ton,  dead  21  da 

26  Ens.  Clayfiekl,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Kyle,  prom.  28  March. 

P.  P.  Brehant,  Ena  by  purch. 

_  28  Man*  1822. 

50  Bt.  Lieut  CoL  Price,  from  58  F.  Major 

vu^  Poe,  dead  da 

Ens.  lireenwooJ,  from*  W.  I.  R.  Lieut 
vice  S*'w:ird,  di-nd  da 

51  Lieut.  Powell,  Capt  bv  purch.  vice 

Mrachir,  ret  da 


ton,  ret  28  do. 

91  Comet  Fancourt  from  17  Dr.  lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Farmar,  7  Dr.  G. .  da 

1  R.Vt  Bn.  Capt  Gibson,  from  late  10  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  vice  Mitchell,  cancelled 

25  Dec.  1821 

Capt  Chisholm  from  late  4  da  Ciu>L 
vice  Young,  cancelled  oa 

Capt  Appleton,  from  late  8  da  Capt. 

da 

Lieut  Young,  from  late  7  da  Lieut 
vice  Lyndt  cancelled  da 

Lieut  longworth,  from  late  10  da 
Lieut  vice  Hann,  cancelled,  da 

Lieut  Fermisson,  from  late  4  da  Lieut, 
vice  Andmon,  cancelled  da 

2  Capt  Galbraith,  from  late  4  da  Capt 

*  da 

Lieut  Herbert,  from  late  8  da  Lieut 
vice  Hood,  cancelled  da 

Ens.  Edgelow,  from  late  8  da  Ens.  da 
Ens.  Norton,  from  late  9  do.  Ens.  da 
Ens.  Mair,  from  late  4  da  Eni.  da 

3  Capt  Douglas,  fosn  late  10  do.  Ci^t 

Lieut  Ireland,  from  late  6  da  Lieut  da 
AVotBaPaym.  Hounsom,  fromh.  p.4daPaym. 

i  April  18‘i?. 

AVetComp.Bt  Maj.  D’.\lton,  from  90  F.  Capt  do 
Lieut  Burgess,  from  late  10  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  Qo. 

Ens.  Walker,  from  late  5  da  Ens.  do 

Ordnance  Department.-^Roya,l  Artillery. 

1st  Lieut  Hennimfrom  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut  vice  ^ 
vett.h.p.  .  ,  lMarclil822. 

Royal  Engineers^ 

GmL  Cadet  J.  Raddiff,  2d  Lieut  28  da 

Gent  Cadet  E.  Vicars,  da  ,  r.  i  r 

.The  undermentioned  Officers  of  the  Hon.  E.  1.  v  • 
Serv.  to  have  Temporary  Rank  of  Capt  in 
the  Army ; —  ^ 

Capt  Mac&urWie,  A4j.  of  Depot  at 

Capt  Paterson,  00  Recruiting  Service  do- 

Exchangee. 

Colood  Campbell,  from  6  F.  with  Colonel  Napier* 

h.  p.  90  F.  n.  I  , 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  W  Ulson,  from  4  F.  with  Bt  Lieut 
CoL  Sir  E.  K.  Williams,  h.  p.  Port- 
Major  Rs^ngton,  from  14  Dr.  with  Bt  Lieut  Coi- 
G.  Fitaclare^,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Miuor  Brice  from  3  Dr.  Cds.  with  Major  Martin, 
93  F. 

Major  OOTdon,  from  21 F.  with  Major  Lenn,  h-  p- 

Capt  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  betw^  Fi^ 

Pay  Troop  and  Full  Pay  Comp-  with  Major 
i^uiin,  h.  r*  '•'1.* 


Register. — Appointments,  Promotions,  Sjc. 

<jint  Fenton,  from  13  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Major 
Ajtiien,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  '  ’ 

l,ieuL  Milc»,  from  5  Dr.  G.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hon.  J.  Kennedy,  h.  p.  7  F. 

Lieut.  Cuffe,  frtwi  7  Dr.  G.  roc.  diff.  with  Lieut 
L'verord,  h.  ik 

I  icut.  fobbold,  from  1  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Daubuz,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 

HcuL  KlUrn,  from  l.i  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Jollitfb,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

I.ieut  Griffith^  fnim  2  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 

(iraham,  h.  p.  56  F. 

L;cut.  Franklin,  from  14  F.  with  Lieut  Maxwell, 

W  h.  p.  6  F. 

Liait  Barnetaon,  from  15  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Hone,  h.  p.  92  F. 

lueut.  Batnetaon,  from  40  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Butler,  h.  fi.  ‘JS  F. 

Lieut,  Mill,  from  40  F'.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  Dal* 
rympJe,  h.  p.  2  VV.  I.  R. 

LieuL.  linlinff,  from  57  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Keating,  n.  p,  1  Dr. 

Lieut.  I.ewin,  nom  74  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Dashwood,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

Lieut  Maelean,  fiom  86  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Grey,  h.  p.  55  F. 

L'.eut  L'niake,  from  Rifle  Brigade,  rec.  diff.  with 
Lieut  Boileau,  h.  p. 

kns.  A:  Lieut  Gianville,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec.  diff. 
with  Cornet  Davidson,  h.  p.  19  Dt. 

Comet  Page,  from  4  Dr.  G.  rcc.  difl'.  with  Comet 
Brooke,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

Comet  Ainslie,  from  1  Dr.  rec  diff  with  Cornet 
Fccles,  h.  p.  3  Dr. 

Ensign  Dely,  from  2  \V.  I.  R.  with  Eiuign  Henry, 
h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf.  VoL 

(^ua.  Nsast  Sheridan,  fVom  89  F.  with  4^ua.  Maat 
Edwards,  h.  p.  22  Dr. 

Ass.  Surg.  Steele,  from  8  F.  with  AmtsL  Surg. 

Scott  h.  p.  5  Vet  Bn. 


Knsign  Wheaetly,  28  F. 

- M'Leod,'78  F.  France  25  March. 

— —  Heine,  h.  p.  1  Light  inf.  King**  Gci.  Lag. 

Himover  12  do. 

Quart  Mast  Mulally,  4  F. 

■  Bourke,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  .  . 

•  Smith,  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Bellsbridgc,  near 
31  March. 

Medical  Department. 

Staff  Surg.  Dockard,  h.  p.  '  19  ApriL 

— — - Roy,  h.  p.  Fort  George  March. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Napier,  Chattiam  15  ApriL 
Assist  Surg.  Boyd,  21  F.  Berbico  6  Feb. 

• - Agnew,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R. 

■  James  O'Beinie,  late  of  14  F.  Luck* 

now,  Bcrluunpoce,  Bengal  25  Sept.  1821. 


DubUn 


Additions  and  Alterations  too  late  for 
insertion  in  their  respective  places. 

Brevet  Capt  Gray,  H.  African  C.  to  be  MaJ. 

in  the  Army  .  7  March  1822. 

1  Life  G.  Lieut.  Locke,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Terry,  exch.  rec.  diff  29  do. 
T.  Millard,  Cor.  &  Sub-Lieut  by  pumh. 
vice  Locke,  34  F.  do. 

1  Dr.  G.  Comet  Davies,  from  h.  p.  12  Dr.  Cot* 
net,  vice  Campbell,  exch.  rec.  diff. 

18  April. 

1  F.  Lieut  Suter,  from  h*  p*  28  F.  Libut 
vice  OrroU,  d(»d  25  July  1821. 
Ens.  Slierbume,  from  7d  F*  Lieut  ' 
Wardro[\  dead  18  April  1823. 

8  A.  H.  Lord  Dorchester,  Ens.  ny  purch. 

vice  \\  ard,  ret  da 

30  Capt  Gray,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Ful* 

lerton,  exch.  rec.  diff  22  Sept  1821. 
.  Lieut  Barlow',  from  59  F.  Lieut  vice 
Garvey,  dead  1  Aug. 

31  Lieut  Rice,  from  46  F*  Lieut  vice  Ash* 

hurst,  exch.  •  25  Oct. 

44  Lieut  Williams,  from  86  F.  Lieut  vice 

North,  exch.  18  April  1822. 

46  H.  Lawrie  Kns.  vice  Carrol,  cancelled 

da 

50  L  ieut  Browne,  Capt.  vice  Scott,  dead 

do. 

Kns.  Willes,  Lieut  do. 

-  Fins.  Ross,  from  lu  p.  67  F.  Ens.  do. 

51  Ens.  Millet  Lieut  by  pureh.  vicePow* 

ell,  prom.  do. 

Sir  W.  Soott,  Bt  Ens,  by  purch.  da 
54  Kns.  Adj.  Dowdall,  Lieut  da  vice 

Burnet,  prean.  17  da 

Ens.  Thomas,  Lieut  18  da 

Gent  Cadet  L.  P.  Towmshend,  from  K. 
Alii.  CoU.  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

65  Em.  Fitz  Mauriix*,  Licut  vice  Madden, 

dead  13  June  1821. 

Lieut  Carrol,  from  87  F.'Lwut  vice 
Mainwaring,  exch.  10  Oct 

R.  Campbell;  Ens.  vice  Fit*  Maurice 
18  April  1822. 

67  Capt  Dwyer,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Capt  vice. 

Rowan,  exch.  10  0^1821. 

70  Lieut  Lamg,  from  h.*  p.  31  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Smith,  exdu  roc.  diff.  11  April 

1822. 

74  Cant.  Stewart,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Manners,  ret  <  18  do. 

80  Maj.  Pitt,  Lieut  CoL  da  vice  Cookson. 

ret  do. 

Capt  Harpur,  Mai.  da  da 

87  D.  A.  Courtayne,  kns.  vice  Btuepey,  E. 

I.  C  Serv.  da 

lR.TetBn.  Ens.  Doyle,  AdJ.  vioe  Rott  do. 

Miscellaneous. 

Host.  AaasL  Sillery,  Asaist  Surg.  to  the  Forces 
^  .  •  18  ApriL 

Rev.  R.  W.  Tunney,  from  h.  p.  Chaplain  to  the 
Forueiu  vice  Senkiui^  dead  b  March. 

4S 


Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Capt  Villiers,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

- James,  2  Dr. 

- Hon.  H.  V.  Vernon,  Grcn.  Gds. 

- M  inchin,  51.  F. 

- Emett,  54  F. 

- Montgomery,  58  F. 

- Eaton,  62  F. 

Licut  Hewitt,  8  Dr. 

Ensign  Charleton,  82  F» 


Dismissed. 

Dcp.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  John  Seaman. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 

Assist  Surg.  Greig,  4  Dr. 

Deaths. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hardyman,  17  F.  Bengal,  28  Nov.  IS21. 
Lieut  CoL  Steuart,  h.  p.  1  F.  Elmnburgh. 

17  March  1822. 

M^or  Soott,  50  F.  on  paasa^  from  Jamaica  on 
board  the  Ship  Lady  Popham  •  22  March. 

- 7  Bcrbie,  h.  p,  RoiS  Regt  14  Nov.  1821. 

faptain  Savage,  89  F.AUeppie,  Madras,  13  Oct. 
~  ■  '  ■  De  Sebisch,  h.  p.  7  Line  K.  G.  L.  22  Dec. 

- —  De  Rougemont,  h.  p.  8  da  Hanover 

12  da 

Lieut  Short,  44  F.  April  1822. 

—  -  D’Acre,  65  F.  on  board  the  Ship  Arab 

29  August  1821. 

- Blacker,  65  F.  Surat  Bombay.  4  Oct 

— —  Pollmgton,  1  Ceyl.'  Reg.  Ceylon 

• - -  Lynch,  ret  3  Vet  Bn.  4  April  1822. 

- Grant  h.  p.  16  F.  Limerick 

— *—  Sutherland  h.  p.  122  F.  Dornoch 

8  March  1822. 

—  Lawford,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  8  Dec.  1821. 
-  Sir  B.  B.  H.  Soame,  Bt  h;  p.  Elford's  Corps 

21Jan.l8f». 
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Re^  itier. — Mcieorological  TabUm 


1 


[May 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 


Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaltonJiilL 


KB^The  ObKrvatiom  are  made  twice  every  day.  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  cfdock 
n«»u— The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is 
Thermometer.  ^ 


AttatJi.  . 

Thcr. 


I  Mol 
8\lA.41 
(  IM.33 
9\lA.o9 
f.Mog 
10  VA.  40 
I  'M.?8 
lit  A. 57 
f  IM.S81 
12  \  A.  39 
/  lMo4 
13t'A.43 
f  ;m.."4 
14t'A.50 
f  ;M.35 
15  t  ^  49 


.6.S51A.  46 
.7K4'M.46 
.852  A.  45 

.«90:M.48 
.890iA.  45 
,9ti9;M.44 
.99k!a.  47 
30.]28|M.42 
.15o'A.  44 
.164  M.43 
29<*99lA.  42 
A3.5M.40\ 
.656' A.  44  / 
.560M.45\ 
.493  A.  50  / 
.646lM.49\ 
.688',A.  49  / 
.7tJ6lM.49\ 
.788  A.  50/ 


Krof;t,  with 
feh.  of  hail. 
F'ro.st  morn, 
sh.  of  h.  aft. 
Snow  mom. 
sh.  of  h.  day. 
Cold  with  h. 
8h.  hail  snow 
Dull  with 
sh.  of  rain. 
Rain  for.  th. 
&  light  aft. 
Dull,  with 
rain. 


23/  M.54 
1  A.  49 
04  f  M  .36 
\  A.  49 


.975M.53 


«rf  M.30 
1  A.  49 


.99:»'A.  52 
^217,M.54 
.2.521A.51 
28.S.T7|MJi0 
1  .868,  A.  40 


.974M.49 


07/  1M.35 

*^t  A.54 


29.454  A.  47 
.655  M.52\L. 
.791  A.  53/ 
.88()M.55\  oT 
.906 A. 56/ 
.975M.58\  « 
.972  A.  57 /P 
30.104M~‘»8/  p 
.120  A.  57/ 


|Mild  with 
ishowers. 
pull,  with 
khowcrs. 
fcold  with  sh. 
Dain  k  hail 
H.  rain  fom. 
sair  aftern. 
pull  but 
kair. 

Fair  with 
Bunslune. 


Foggy 
warm  after. 


Average  of  Riun,  1.779  inches 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


Fbom  the  middle  till  the  24th  of  last  month,  showers  M’ere  frequent-  The  mean 
temperature  for  that  period  was  45°.  These  showers  were  favourable  to  vegetation, 
and  improved  the  appearance  of  young  w'hcat,  which  had  previously  acquired  a  yel* 
lowish  tinge.  From  the  24th  till  the  2d  of  the  present  month,  the  mean  temperature 
was  about  50  ®,  W’ithout  rain.  Cold  ca.sterly  w’ihds  prevailed  from  the  2d  till  the  12lh, 
during  which  time  vegetation  made  little  progress,  the  mean  temperature  being  only 
44°. 72.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  west  on  the  12tb,  and  the  mean  for  the  last  two 
days  has  been  as  high  as  66  °.  The  depth  of  rain,  since  our  last,  amounts  to  1.82 
inches.  Growing  w  heat,  in  general,  has  a  fresher  appearance  than  at  the  date 
of  our  last-  The  braird  oats  has  been  fair  and  regular.  '  Barley  sown  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  continued  a  long  time  in  the  ground,  and  the  braird  is  only  ma¬ 
king  its  appearance.  Pastures  exhibit  a  lively  verdure,  and,  in  sheltered  situations, 
where  the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  afTcrd  a  good  bite.  Clover  comes  forw’ard 
boldly  ;  and  though  the  plants  stand  thin  in  many  instances,  a  middling  crop  of  hey 
is  expected.  The  planting  of  potatoes,  and  sowing  of  barley,  commenced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month :  in  many  instances,  both  these  operations  are  over ;  in 
others,  they  are  going  rapidly  forward.  Grass  parks  have  let  at  high  rents,  farmt*^ 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  their  stock  at  the  present  low  prices.  ^  In  the  prices  w 
farm  produce  there  has  been  little  alteration  since  our  last.  Lal)Ourers  arc  pretty  re*, 
gularly  employed,  and  receive  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is-  6d.  per  day. 


Perlhshircy  15fA  May  1622. 


Registej', — Commercial  Report. 

PRICES  CURRENT _ May  4,  1822, 

j  Leith.  I  Glasgow.  I  Liv 


Lowdok. 
2s.  5|d.@ — 

2  64  3  6 

3  8  4  6 


Tea,  Bohea,  ^  lb. . 

Congou, . 

Souchong, . 

Sugar,  Mu»c,  cwt. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown, . 

Mid. Good,  &  Fine  Mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine, . 

Brazil Brown, . 

White, . 

Refined^  Double  Loaves,.... 

Powder  ditto, . 

Single  ditto, . 

Small  Lumps, . 

Large  ditto, . 

Crushed  Lumps, . 

Molasses,  British, . 

Coffee,  Jamaica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  Good,  &  fine  Mid. 
Fine,  and  very  fine,.... 
Dutch^  Triage  &  very  ord.. 
Ord.  good,  &  fine  ord.. 

St  Domingo . 

PiMEXTO  (in  bond),  lb..... 
Spirits,  Jam.  Rum,160.P. 

Brandy,  gal . 

Geneva, . 

Wines,  Clar.  1st  Gr.  hhd.. 
Portugal  Red,  pi()e,... 
S})anish,  White,  butt.. 

Teneriffe,  pipe, . 

Madeira, . 

Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,... 

Honduras, . 

Camjieachy, . 

Fustic,  Jamaica, . 

Cuba, . 

Indigo,  Caraccas,  fine,  lb.. 
Timber,  Amer.  Pine,  foot, 

Ditto  Oak, . 

Honduras  Mahogany.. 

Tar,  American,  brl . 

Archangel, . 


Tallow,  Rus.  YeL  Candle, 
Home  melted,  cvit..... 
Hemp,  Riga  Rhine,  ton,... 

Petersburgh  Clean,.... 
Flax,  Riga  Th.  &  Dr.  Ra 

Dutch, . 

Mats,  Archangel, . . 

Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,.. 
Ashes,  Petersburgh  Pearl,. 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt... 

Pot . 

Oil,  Whale,  tun, . 

Cod, . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  tine,  lb.... 

inferior, . 

Cottons,  Bowed  Georgia, 
Sea  Island,  fine,  •  ••*•••  J 
Demerara  &  Berbice,.. 

Pemambucco, . ! 

Maranham...... . . 


•  “ 


1 


is  t  er. — A^ricuU it  re /  Report, 


CORN  MARKETS, 

Edtnhure^-, 


^  Rns.&p9e» 

Oatmcnl 

1  Stir.  Mea. 

140  lb*. 

Flour, 
280  llx. 


8.d.  B.  d. 
146  170 
146  170 
150  170 
15  0  170 


Iladdinfflon^ 


Dalkeith, 


18?2. 

Wheat 

Oats. 

Barle\’. 

Rve, 

Bcins, 

701b. 

4.>lb. 

60  lb. 

per  qr. 

perqr. 

4  0  9  6 
4  0  9  9 
4  0  9  10 
4  0  9  9 


26 

28 

2.5 

29 

26 

28 

24 

50 

26 

28 

24 

29 

26 

28 

24 

29 

Jicrrisier* — Couru^tJ'  Exchan^rc,  cV<*. — :E<u^rupis.  ^9^ 

Course  of  Exchange^  London^  May  7. - -Amsterdam,  ;  5.‘  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  Rotterdam,  12:6.  Antwerp,  12  :  I.  Hamburgh,  37  :  2.  Altona,  8?  :  3. 

I’aris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  20.  Bourdcaux,  25  :  50.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  154. 
Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  364*  Gibraltar,  30^.  Leghorn  48J.  Genoa,  44^.  Lisbon,  50^. 
i)porto,  50.  Rio  Janeiro,  46.  Cork,  OJ  cent.  Dublin,  9|  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,,  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  u  17  »•  10^.  New  Doublotms, 

£.3  M  15s.  New  Dollars,  4s.  O^d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  Od. — Cork  or  Dublin,  15s.  Od. 
— Belfast,  15s.  Od. — Hambro',  I  Os.  6cU  to  12s.  6d. — Madeira,  20s.  Od. — Jamaica,  30s. 
— Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 


Weclehj  Prices  of  tlie  Public  Funds^from  17/7i  April  io  Sih  May,,  1S22. 


April  17. 

April  25, 1 

April  30. 

May  8. 

Bank  Stock-,^ _ _ — _ _ „ 

242 

2104 

2394 

3  ^  cenL  reduced — — _ _ _ 

775 

774 

17J 

78 

.3  ^  cent.  con.sols— ^ ^ ^ 

78i 

784 

784 

774 

3^  ^  cent.  do. - - _ _ 

8H 

88 

— 

— 

4  cent.  do.  — - 

91| 

913 

— 

5  ^  cent,  navy  annuities - - - 

\m 

1021 

102| 

1024 

India  Stock. . . „n-  r _ 

__ 

241  4 

__ 

^mmm 

64  ]i. 

56  p. 

I'Achequer  bills,  (£.  lOlK))^, _ 

6  4  p. 

3  .J  p. 

4  1  jx 

Consols  for  account  - - - - 

784 

7H4 

785 

785 

French  5  ^  cents,  _ _ _ 

86  fr.  75  c. 

87fr.45c. 

S8fr.  25c- 

— 

AtPHABFTiCAL  Ltst  of  Ekglish  BAKKnuPT.s,  Announced  between  the  20tlt 
March  and  the  20th  April  1822  ;  extracted  from  the  Liuidon  Gazette. 


Abb(»Ls,  T.and  R.  Skinner-rtreet,  wine-merchants. 
Acland,  H.  i.cadenhBU-«trei>t,  butcher. 

Amsby,  S.  Fishtoft,  Lincolnshire,  and  T.  Amsby, 
Tansor,  Northamptonshire,  horse-dealers. 
Artherton,  W.  Kverton,  near  Liverpool,  brewer. 
Baker,  W.  Rew,  Devonshire,  farmer. 

Banies,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Marmhy,  T.  Dewsbuiy,  >'orluhire,  clothier. 
Hradthorp,  W.  sen.  Hull,  and  W.  Uarthon),  jiin. 
Bradford,  wooktaplen. 

Haylis,  J.  Dunton,  Warwickshire,  coal-merchant 
Heltham,  G.  London,  roaater-mariner. 
Birmingham,  F.  Wellington  Brewer}’,  Charles- 
stre^  Cit\’-road,  brewer. 

Roulbee,  T.  Litchfield,  coal-master. 

Branwhite,  P.  Bristol,  fringe-manufacturer. 

Brown,  S.  Fulham. 

Browne,  W.  J.  4  W'.  Kemmode,  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chants. 

Buckle,  C.  Manchester,  draper. 

Chalmers,  J.  sen.  High  Holoom,  shoe-maker, 
i’orbett,  F..  Liveniooi,  brewer. 

<  reston,  T.  W’esthoughton,  Lancashire,  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Dean,  R.  W'.  and  T.  W.  Cooke,  Bethnal-groen, 
brewers. 

Davidson,  W.  and  A.  Garnett,  Lirerpool,  mer¬ 
chants. 

Dock  worth,  E.  Ribchester,  Ianc»«hire»  victualler. 
Finmett  W’.  laioester-square,  tailor. 

Evans,  J.  Sheemesa,  haberdasher. 

Findlay,  J.  L.  Minories,  clothes'-salesman. 
Finnstone,  J.  jun.  Lower  Milton,  Worcestershire, 
dealer. 

Foulds,  A.  Loveclough,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinner. 
L^end,  J.  Bristol,  maltster. 

Fro^t  O.  Sheffield,  cheesemonger. 

Fumival,W’.  and  J.  Hardy,  Stratford,-upon-A von. 
corn-merchants. 

Garnett  A.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

(iamett,  J.  Ijverpool,  linen-tirspcr. 

Gratty,  W’.  and  Mon,  Liverpool,  coitlwainer. 
Handforth,  D.  Mancliester,  victualler. 

Harrison,  J.  Mount-terrace,  W  hitcchapel-road, 
flour-factor. 

Herbert,  P.  and  J.  I^ondon.  merrhants. 

Hobson,  G.  Middleton,  l^ancaxhire,  com-deaW. 
iloimdetu  W,  Milton,  Kent,  grrs^r. 


Hoyle,  T.  J.  I-ord,  3.  Chatham,  and  W'.  Fother- 
giil,  Manchester,  cBlico-printers. 

Hudson,  W.  Fibeneaer-place,  Commercial  road, 
ship-owner. 

Hughes,  M.  B.  and  J.  H.  Dudley,  Worcestershire, 
iron-fouhders. 

Ivatts,  J.  Gerrard’s-hall,  Basing-lane,  wine-mer- 
clant 

JefTreson.'W’.  Franlimgham,  Suffolk,  apothecary. 

.feremy,  ft.  Strand,  linen-draper. 

JuIIioti,  .1.  Holbom,  jeweller. 

Lacey,  J.  Bristol,  enrthenwareman. 

Loutten.  G.  West  Teigninouth,  Devonshire,  rope- 
maker. 

Lyes,  W.  Cheltenham,  coal-mcrchant 

MTlurc,  S.  W  igan,  shopkeeper. 

M'Shane,  M.  L'olcy-plaee,  Portman- square,  up¬ 
holsterer. 

Major,  J.  W.  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire,  clo¬ 
thier. 

May,  W.  Newbury,  maltster. 

Miles,  S.  Ludgate^treet  watch-maker. 

Miller,  W.  Chapel-street,  Pcntonville,  merchant. 

Monington,  W.  Chepstow,  grocer 

Murphy,  P.  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  w»r>e- 
merchant. 

Pauli,  W.  Bolehall,  Warwickshire,  tanner. 

Penrith,  W.  Rath,  draper. 

Pexton,  J.  Skipton,  ^'orkshire,  innkeeper. 

Pickcr.^ill,  J.  Wood-street,  Spitalflclds,  silk-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Pickett,  J.  Caroline-strecf, Commercial-road,  build¬ 
er. 

Pitttar,  J.  iun.  Witham,  Essex,  miller. 

Quirk,  P.  jun.  Liverpool,  corn-merchant. 

Ramsden,  W.  I.ee«ls,  v  ictualler. 

RcytKilds,  H.  Cheltenham,  saddler. 

Richardson,  .F.  Hull,  com-daUer. 

Rkhardson,  J.  W’ebb’s  County  Terrace,  New 
Kent-rond,  corn-factor. 

Ripley,  B.  High-street,  Wappirg,  mathematical 
instrument  maker. 

Robin-on,  M.Sebright-pl.  Ha<kney-road,  plumber. 

Robinson,  W.  Boteidale,  Suffolk, maltsU'r. 

Robinson,  R.  Liverpool,  lom-dcalcr. 

Rodd,  C.  W.  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 

.Vaumiers,  T.  .straiford-on-Avon,  eo.'il-merehaat. 

Sharp,  3,  llouiHladileh,  auctu^ieiT. 


^ t  l^eirister. — Uanhrupis — 

SheipU-y,  J.  Vork,  merchant.  ' 

SmcCliurst,  J.  Kcn.  tmd  H.  liindle,  TarkiDgU>n,  > 

C'btihhire,  caiieo-pi  inters. 

Standtn,  T.  Lanejister,  slater.  ^ 

hu?el,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  insurance-broker.  1 

Steele,  .1.  Liverpool,  map  and  charl-aeller.  ^ 

'i'ale,  W.  (.'aleaton-street,  bookseller  and  stationer^ 
'I'luimicraft,  J.  l.'ov entry,  victualler.  ^ 

'rhoininjrs,  K.  and  J.  Dimmock,  Kini^iwinford,  ^ 

Starfordsliire,  tug-iron  manufat^turers.  ^ 

Tomlinson,  J.  iWLrrdbury,  wocdlen-draper.  ^ 

Trevaskiss,  J.  Conin»ercial-road,  tailor.  1 

Tniwbridgc,  J.  Shaftesbury,  stocking-manufactu-  ^ 


-"Births — Marriages*  tMay 

Turner,  W.  Uyton,  Essex,  horse^Iealer 

*  ^‘'*‘^^;P‘***1***^*  Kent^, 

Walter,  J.  Islington,  linen-draper. 

\V  atton,  W,  Lichfi^d,  brewer. 

"^^^'rer  ^  '  Vorkshire,  doth-numnfartu- 

M’ebford,  W.  Tower-bill,  merdtant 
Weslluuok,  J.  Retlbum,  Herb,  innkeeper. 
Westlake,  J.  Moretonhampstead,  sertreWkpr 
Wickham,  W\  iun.  Chichester,  butd^. 
W'illcock,  W’.  F.  Plymouth,  dealer. 

Young.  W.  and  J.  Renanl,  Dowiws’  WTtarf  Her. 
uulage,  wlnu-fingers. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotcti  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
April  182i,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEQl’ESTRATIONS. 

Atidenon,  Jolm,  builder  and  quarrier  in  Inver- 
kiuthing. 

Brown,  John,  merchant  in  Saltcoats. 

Cranstoun,  I'homas,  merchant  and  general  agent 
in  Edinburgh. 

Hunter,  Robert,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Loktuu,  \V  emyss,  umbrella  manufacturer  in  Edin- 
butgh. 

Paterson,  Malcolm  &  Co.  fire-brick  manufacturers. 
Port  Dundas,  near  Glasgow. 

StL*\^’ait,  Robert,  cattle-dealer  at  Blairtamodc,  Stir¬ 
lingshire. 

tViLuu,  David,  merchant  in  St  .\ndrcws. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Coats,  John,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow;  by  HecU)r 
Grant  there. 

Duncan,  Robert,  shoemaker  and  spirit-dealer, 
Glasgow  ;  by  James  Boaz,  accounuuit  there. 

Johnston,  GeorTO,  surgeon  and  apotirecary  iu 
Anuan;  by  William  Thomson,  writer  in  buu, 
fries. 

Laird,  John  dr  Coj  merchants  in  Greenock,  and 
William  Law,  Liverpool;  by  John  Denuiston, 
merchant  in  Greenock. 

Muirs  &  Crombic,  paper  manufacturers  at  Nether- 
lee;  by  .Archibald  Lawson,  Glasgow. 

W'cdders|>oon,  David,  merchant  iu  Pertli;  by 
Robert  RobcrL.cn,  merchant  there. 


BIRTHS. 

1R?1.  Oct  iO.  At  Negapatam,  the  Lady  of  .\lex. 
Fairlie  Bruce,  Esq.  a  son. 

181*2.  Jan.  21.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  Viee-.\d- 
miral  .Sir  (iraham  Moore,  K.C.B.  a  son  and  heir. 

March  Id.  At  Rome,  the  Lady  of  Jolm  Crau- 
furd.  Esq.  of  Auchenomes,  a  son. 

2.“.  At  Bettyhill  C^ottage,  Mrs  .Mackenzie,  a  son- 

fti.  At  Montrose,  lire  Lady  of  CapL  limiter,  of 
Uic  Sir  David  Scott  Indiuman,  a  soiu 

29.  At  Whitehill  Piac-e,  Loudon,  Lady  James 
StuarL  a  son. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  W  illiam  Stirlinf, 
tv><|.  a  .son. 

Airril  2.  \t  Killamey,  the  Ijidy  of  Major  Car- 
mirfuud,  Gth  dragoon  ^lards,  a  son. 

—  At  Milum  House,  i.aily  Milton,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gate.^ide,  Hamilton,  tire  I.ady  of  Captain 
Maiintosh,  a  son. 

.3.  .\t  Bruumhall,  the  Countess  of  Elgin,  a 
daugliter. 

4.  Mrs  Baillie,  of  Mellerstain,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Newhall  House,  Mrs  Brown,  a  tlaughter— 
her  1.3th  child. 

fi.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Hardly  W’al- 
ker,  late  Surgeon  in  Uie  60th  and  73d  regiments, 
a  daughter. 

9.  At  North  Castle  .‘street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  ( laptain  Flint,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Lowndes,  of  Arthurlie,  a  son. 

12.  At  Kinmuuday,  Mrs  Ferguson,  a  son. 

1 1.  In  Charlottij-.'vmare,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Boyle,  Lord  Justiue 
C  lerk,  a  son. 

13.  .At  3fi.  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rat¬ 
tray,  a  daughter. 

—  .At  his  Lordship's  house,  in  St  James’s  .Square, 
l-ondun.  Lady  Stewart,  a  daughter. 

16.  .At  .Amaige,  Mrs  Ross,  a  daughter. 

—  .At  Bttlbegno  Castle,  tlie  lauly  of  (!apL  Ram¬ 
say,  half  |viv  14th  re^tenL  a  daughter. 

*2.3.  Mrs  Fcrrier  of  oelleside,  a  daughter. 

2.3.  .At  (.?t»t,  Mrs  Balfour,  a  scmu 

26.  At  3’ester  House,  the  Marchioness  of  T weed- 
dale.  a  sitn  and  heir. 

Lately,  at  Edinburgh,  the  I.ady  of  Major  Orr, 

,  (late  Royal  L  u&Ueers.)  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821.  Not.  15.  In  St  John’s  Cathetb^l,  Calcutta. 
Dsnd  ^  Napier,  Esq.  to  .Aune,  daughter  of  tlie 
UL?  John  Dixon.  F.wp  of  KmghtswooX 


1822.  Mardi  25.  At  Woodside,  near  Hamil^ 
Gavin  Struthers,  Esq.  of  Reding,  to  Marion, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Jolui  Dyke*,  Ejq. 
of  W  uodside. 

27.  At  Hatton  Chapel,  perish  of  Runcorn,  Sir 
James  Milles  lliddell  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Su- 
^nart,  county  of  Argyll,  Bart  to  Mary,  youngest 
‘tlaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Ricliard  Bnx^e  of  Nor- 
tqn  I'riorY,  county  of  Chester,  BarL 

28.  At  Criiigleith  House,  Andrew  Tawse,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Ak-xqnder  Bonmr,  Esq.  of  Rathe. 

—  At  London,  Frederick  Fronds  Thompson, 
Esq.  to  Caroline  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late 
^dmp  Callender,  Esq.  of  New  Cavendish  Stret-i, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Jolm  Callender, 
Esq.  of  Craigforth. 

m).  At  London,  Colin  Bruce,  Esq.  to  He!eJi, 
youngest  daughter  of  LieuL  Barton,  late  of  the 
hicoLs  Greys. 

April  1.  At  Bolton,  Mr  Tliomas  Inring,  y’oung- 
est  son  of  Sir  Pauius  ./Emilius  Irv’ing.  Bart.  Hob- 
gill  Tower,  Airaandale,  to  Miss  Jacks(^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Samuel  MHiavin,  Glasgow, 
to  .Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Mom- 
son,  at  Greenlaw,  near  Penicuik,  formerly  of  kil- 
Ug,  MulL  >  & 

2.  At  Edinburgh.  William  Pollock,  Esq.  loua- 
tor  at  law,  to  LYanoes,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
HewaL  E^.  Dundas  StreeL 

—  At  Greenock,  Arthur  Oughterson,  Ekp  •» 
Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  Geo.  Robertion.  Esq. 

4.  At  Lismore,  Dr  Kennedy,  R.N.  to  Cath^s- 
Pearev,  fourth  daughter  of  Andrew  Peorcy,  Esq. 
late  of  Miltowii  Dum  , 

9.  At  Glasgow,  James  M'lnroy,  Esq.  youngei^ 
Lude,  to  Margaret  Seaton,  eldest  daughter  of 
vid  Lillie,  £lsq.  merdiaut,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Holton  House,  Robert  Dundas  of  Aroj^ 
ton,  Em.  to  Miss  Ullias  Durham,  oiUy  do^tw 
of  the  late  Thomas  Durham  Cakterwood  of  Pot. 

10. ^  Marfiisse,  near  HavTre,  CapL  H.  Psrke^ 

R.  N.  to  Ladv  Frances  Hastings,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  . 

—  In  Walcott  Church,  Bath,  Andrew  Rut^- 

ford,  Esq-  advocate,  to  Sophia  P'rai^ 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  of  Fort  Stewor 
countv  of  Donegal,  BarL  •_ 

U.  At  her  father’s  house.  Wester 
Edinburgh.  Miss  Mary  Miller,  daughtCT 
liam  Miller.  Esq.  to  Mr  Walter  Ricl«iu.oi 
Stomp  Olflcc,  E^iburgh. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 
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Re^hicr,-- 

m  hi*  tiOf»s  nnd  estate*  by  his  rldest  soi)>  Vis- 
«}cunt  St  UiwreiK-c,  now  tijifi  of  I  low  th. 

April  5.  At  Kdinburgh,  MrsL'olquhuuu,  wife  of 
Freileric  k  Coiquhoun,  Flsq. 

—  Mrs  C'hrlituin  Macna.ughtim,  tjpouse  of  John 
Msrfarlan,  Ksq.  raerchanl,  (ilaiigow. 

t'.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  llojie,  wife  of  Janes 
Hope,  Esq.  \V.  S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Christian  Mouhray,  wife 
«»f  William  ('aJdell,  Esq.  of  Tranent. 

7.  At  E«linbureh,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  R<y- 
Imt  RolKTtson,  rlsq.  of -Vuchleeks,  Perthshire. 

—  At  f'innistone,  in  the  Sfhth  year  of  his  :^ge, 
Mr  Arch.  GeiUles,  son  of  Uie  late  William  (Jedde», 
Ksq.  of  AHoa,  and  nephew  of  John  Geddes,  Eisq. 
of  Verrex  ille. 

H.  At  Alloa.,  Mrs  Jean  Christie,  wife  of  Mr  Alex. 
Raid,  senior. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  James  Black,  E-sq.  late  of 
Trelawny,  Juinaica,  in  the  (Hth  year  of  hns  age. 

9.  At  Haddington,  Ann  Maelaurin,  tianghtei  of 
^  late  Colin  M.vlanrin,  Professor  of  Matlaeuu^ 
nes  in  th*'  University  of  E  tinburgli. 

—  At  Moffat,  Thomas  \N  il.stm,  Esip  late  w  riter 
m  Edinburgh,  aginl  79  veers. 

—  .\t  Jardenlield,  Mr  John  RougheaiL 

to.  At  Whiteficld,  Mrs  Eillzalxth  Robertson, 
wife  of  Robert  Robertson,  Esq. 

—  .At  Dumfries,  Helen,  eklcst  daughter  of  tlie 
Rev.  Wm.  Inglis. 

11.  .At  l)(*anbank,  Mr  James  Mason,  late  mer* 
rhant,  Edinburgh. 

12.  .At  St  N'iniiui's,  Mrs  .Anderson,  wife  of  the 
llev.  James  .Auders«m,  St  Ninian’s. 

—  At  Portland  Place,  London,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Conant,  aged  7tt 

—  In  Ltrndon,  Robert  Wilscm,  Esq.  late  Suirer- 
uiteruliug  Surgeon  in  tire  Ead  India  Comirany’s 
fcerviec,  on  the  Ben''al  establishment- 

1  jk  .At  .Sluurdwtok  Place,  Edinburgh,  Edward, 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  Miller,  Estp  of  Glenlee, 
advocate. 

—  Mrs  Hibbert,  wife  of  Dr  Hibbert,  of  Argyle 
Square,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Duinfin,  David  Paterson,  Esq.  late  of 
Glasgow. 

—  At  the  maa^e  of  Drvmeu,  in  her  22d  vear, 
Anne,  second  daughter  01  tire  Rev.  Duncan  Mac- 
far  lane,  D.D. 

—  At  kluorc  Park,  Mrs  R.  .A.  Oswald,  relict  of 
ft-  A.  Oswald,  E.s(j. 

—  In  (liarlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Boyle, 
w  ife  of  the  Right  lion.  Da\  id  Boyle,  Lord  JusUets 
Clerk. 

~  At  Gralumistone,  near  Falkirk,  Mr  .Alexander 
A^'il.son,  late  of  Sir  M'illiani  f'oi  bes  arid  Co.’s  Bank, 
ui  the  ^th  vear  of  his  qge. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Margaret  K.  Nieol,  infant 
daughter  of  Mr  L.  Nieol,  advevate  in  .Aberdeen. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  John  Logie  .Arnold,  son  of 
the  late  John  Am^d,  E5ip  Calcutta,  in  tire  Mth 
year  fif  his  age. 

13.  At  Newburgb-Shore,  Fife,  Mrs  Euphemia 
C'laik,  relict  cf  Ure  late  Alex.  ^Audersou,  E:^.  nicr- 
I'lumt  there. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr  George  Stedmaii,  t>olieitor  before  lire  Supreme 
I'ourt. 

—  .At  Midshore,  Newburgh,  Fife,  Mrs  Ander¬ 
son,  relict  of  tlie  late  Mr  .Alcxaiulet  .Anderson,  iner- 
clvint  there. 

—  .At  Kirkcudbright.  Henrietta  Melville,' daugh* 
ter  of  .Alexander  Melrillc,  Esu.  of  Barqulrar,  and 
V^se  of  the  late  Arclub^d  Brodie,  Ejq.  w  riter  in 


00.  At  Dumfries.  Janet  Wilson  Grade.  voim«« 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Grade,  Esq.  banklT 
Dumfries.  ^ 

21.  At  Crieff,  Christian  Hantonc,  wife  of  M, 
John  M‘Ewen,  merchant. 

25.  At  (tiasgow.  Miss  Janet  Sornerville,  onlv 
daughter  of  Uie  late  Mr  Jolm  bomerville,  mer. 
chant. 

21.  ('ulonel  Robert  Stewart  of  Fincastle. 

Lately,  at  the  AATiite  Hart  and  Punch  Bowl 

Ipswich,  aged  101,  Mrs  Sarah  Prime.— She  wai 
followed  to  the  grave  by  liei  son,  in  the  71st  veai 
of  his  age,  and  by  several  great-graod-childVen. 
Till  w  ithin  the  last  six  weeks  her  health  was  goo' 
ami  she  sung  several  songs  a  few  months  befo.’-i  * 
lier  death.  *  * 

—  .At  Huntly,  aged  80,  Mrs  Mary  Starks,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Monro,  minister  of  Cro¬ 
marty. 

—  .At  Versailles,  near  Paris,  Casar  Colclougli, 
of  DafFiy'  Hall,  in  the  county  of  AA' exford,  Lao. 
late  Cliief  Justice  of  Newfnmidland. 

April  9.  At  Poole,  Argyleshirc,  suddenly,  Ca¬ 
therine,  aged  nine  years;  and,  on  the  Hlh,  after 
the  luiticHt  okiurcUiee  of  a  long  illne&>,  Donald, 
ageil  21  years;  son  and  tlaugliter  of  Major  Brodie. 

15.  At  Thurso,  in  the  IL’d  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
WillLun  Carnaby,  resident  Surgeon  there,  and 
Lieutenant  and  Assistaul-Surgeon  in  tlie  6^  Bri¬ 
tish  militia. 

19.  At  his  house  in  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Alex.  Stewart,  Esu.  accountant 
—  At  Leith,  on  tne  lOtli  March,  Laurence  .*Jkeen, 
jun.  shipmaster,  aged  21 ;  and,  on  the  19th  in¬ 
stant,  Colin  Skeen,  aged  17.  both  sons  of  Mr 
Laurence  Skeen,  shipowner,  Leith. 

22.  At  GUo^gow,  Mrs  Euphemia  Johnston,  wife 
of  Mr  .Andrew  Gardner^  immufaeturer. 

21.  M  Liverpool,  Koderiek  M'Neil,  Esq.  of 
Barra. 

23.  At  Upper  Tenements  of  Caldham,  Brechin, 
Isobel  Cowie,  at  the  advanced  age  of  101.  She 
l*ad  been  about  sixty  years  married.  I'ill  of  late. 
s!ie  was  cmiable  of  performing  the  ordii^  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  and  her  memory  was  retentive  to  the 
lest  .Shortly  before  her  death  she  rqieated  many 
lossages  of  scripture  applicable  to  her  situation. 

—  At  Haddington,  (ieorge  Robertson,  seron*! 
son  of  the  late  Mr  AA'm.  Robertson,  merchant  in 
London. 

26.  .At  Etfinburgh,  Miss  Marrion  Scott  aged  39, 
daughter  of  the  1^  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  farmer  m 
Cmigiockhart 

2S.  At  Roscfield,  Troqueer,  Peter  Ewart,  Esq. 
uf  Roseheld. 

—  At  Newburgh,  Fife,  Mr  James  Li\Tngston, 
merchant. 

2f>.  At  the  Herald’s  College,  Sir  Isaac  Heard. 
Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms.  He  was  in  the 
92d  year  of  his  age,  and  had  filleti  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  omcc  of  Garter  since  .April  178t 
—  At  his  house  at  Tannach,  Caithness,  Captain 
Peter  Inner,  late  of  tlie  79tli  regiment  of  foot 
—  At  Avr,  Mrs  Eaton,  wife  of  AA’iHiain  Eaton, 
Em.  Sheriff-substitute  of  the  county  of  Ayr. 
jU.  Ai  Glaagovr,  Mr  George  Cimiwurd,  writer. 
—  At  .Abenleen,  Jamea  Brechin,  at  the  very  w- 
vancixl  age  of  102  yean.  He  followed,  during  the 
early  and  middle  part  of  his  life,  the 
of  a  butcher  in  Old  Meldrum ;  and  for  the  last  «i 
years  has  been  resident  in  Alierdeen  ^ 
employments,  but  in  the  enjoymeut  of  good  hewtn, 
retaining  his  faculties  until  within  a  week  of  nii 
death.  - . 

May  1.  At  Portobello.  in  the  74th  yew  of  b« 
age,  after  a  long  and  painful  iSnese,  which  «« 
bore  with  Chriiman  resuniation,  Mr*  Isab^ 
doch,  fi|x>u3e  of  Mr  AA^Uiam  Marshall,  piumbei, 

i^At'lSllnburgh,  Mr  Robt  Gilmore,  ropemaker, 
Grassmarket.  ' 

5.  At  E-linburgh,  Mn  Milne,  wife  of  Mr  Jame 
Milne,  merchant,  Johiishaver.  _ 

~  At  Edinburgh,  Waiter,  son  of  M  illiam  Koy. 
Esq.  of  Nenthorn. 

Lately,  at  Huntlv,  aged  80,  Mrs  Maty  •  . 

widow  of  the  late  ftev.  James  Munio,  minis 
Ciomartv.  ,,  fj 

—  At  Montreal,  Mr  WiBiam  Gray,  proprietor 

tiro  Montreal  Herald,  a  native  of  Abeideeu. 


rrinted  hr  J.  Ruthroi  6:  Sons. 


